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The Week 


HOME 1 -i 

Americans again gain most 
postgraduate bursaries 

Scottish principals meet Scottish 
MPs 

SSRC goes ahead with committee 
restructuring 

Exceptional demand for PGCE 
courses 

Professors launch biotechnology 
company 

£80,000 for Australian studies 
centre in London 


NORTH AMERICA 6 

San Diego biologist wins 
‘♦professor of year” award 
Yale president warns Washington 
about cuts in student aid 


OVERSEAS 7 

Phantom Italian campus recruits 
staff 

A million students fill only 
750,000 places in West 
Germany 

French decree Improves position 
of part-time teachers 
Indian vice chancellors want to 
bypass provincial governments 
Poland’s Independent student 
leaders visit Britain 


ARTICLES 8-12 

The future of London University: 
a three-page special inquiry by 
Peter David, 8-10 
Jonathan Culler argues for 
broader English courses not so 
narrowly focussed on literary 
works, 1 1 

John Dancy describes the alms 
and purposes of the new Higher 
Education Foundation, 12 
Jennifer Breen examines the 
revealing language of social 
work, 12 


BOOKS 13-16 

Tim Champion reviews three new 
books -on the archaeologist and 
prehistorian V Gordon Childe, 

13 

D C Watt reviews David Dllk’s 
two-volume study of twentieth 
century British foreign policy 
(14), J C Ireson discusses 
. French poetry (15) and Marlon 
Shoard looks at rural 
conservation between the wars 
(16) 


NOTtCEBOARD 17 

CLASSIFIED INDEX 18 

OPINION 22-24 

Patrick Nuttgens discusses the 
tribulations of examinations; 1 
Keith Hampson comes to the 
rescue of Mrs Thatcher; and 
Don’s Diary from D J Hogarth 
- of Dundee University, 22 
Jean Bocock of Natfhe argues 
against the admission of the 
APT to Burnham In “Union 
View”; and letters on social 
science and the inner city, 23 


Next Week 


The revival of Mass Observation 
T p .Campbell on James McCosh 
and the Scottish Intellectual 
Tradition 

Thomas Coram Research Unit 
The state 6f America’s 
Community Colleges 
European studies: where next? 
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London’s future imperfect 


Even in less abnormal times tlie way 
the University of London spends its 
money concerns the whole of higher 
education: London does after ail 
account for a fifth of the resources 
allocated to the universities. But this 
year the university's budget decisions 
will be specially significant. The 
UGC has told London to save some 
£25m by 1983-84. In a series of 
meetings which begnn this week the 
university court wifi decide where 
these cuts will full. Like the UGC 
itself, the court will have to choose h 
solution which lies somewhere be- 
tween a policy of equal misery end 
bold selectivity. If it veers too far in 
either direction, however, the court 
is in dangeT of precipitating the dis- 
integration of the fragile confedera- 
tion of colleges which belong to the 
university. 

The problem for London is largely 
one of nn irresistible force meeting 
an immovable object. The irresistible 
force is the negative one of Govern- 
ment policy and the contraction 
which it entails. London's predica- 
ment is more acute than most be- 
cause of its disproportionate number 
of overseas students, the higher costs 
of rent and salaries and trie unique 
burden of its expensive medical 
schools nnd their associated hos- 
pitals. The university itself is the 
!inmovnhle object - immovable be- 
cause of its constitutional weakness, 
its luck of strong central powers and 
the political and academic inequality 
of its constituent colleges. 

The university’s chronic immobility 
is exemplified by the leciil threat 
which the Association of University 
Teachers has brandished m the 
courL. Under the new statutes the 
court is clearly the University's 
supreme financial arbiter, but it is 


obliged to take the advice of the 
senate on academic matters. The 
AUT claims that the court would be 
ultra vires if its budget decisions 
were built upon u substructure of 
academic judgments which had not 
received the endorsement of the 
senate. 

Legally, the court is likely to re- 
gard the AUT’s threat as a some- 
what theatrical and ultimately empty 
one. Out it would be unwise to disre- 
gard it altogether. The AUT has 
merely given official voice to a real 
division within the university be- 
tween those who ‘believe that radical 
decisions can be postponed no longer 
if it is to survive the cuts as a centre 
of academic excellence, and others 
who argue that precipitate action to 
protect excellence ana therefore sac- 
rifice the mediocre will result in the 
university breaking up altogether. 

The danger of partition was raised 
by The ThES three months ago and 
since then, as we report on page 8 
this week, the divisions between the 
colleges have been deepened by the 
second discussion document issued 
by the acedemic organization com- 
mitee under Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer. That document, which comes 
close to recommending the closure of 
an entire college and the merger of 
others, finally convinced many in the 
smaller colleges that the Dyer Com- 
mittee. in collusion with the univer- 
sity's leadership, had already decided 
n broad strategy for London's future. 
That future would entail consolidat- 
ing on the university’s four major 
institutions - King's. University Col- 


lege, Imperial and the Loudon 
School of Economics - and directing 
the sharpest cut&'to the smaller col- 


The fears of the small colleges cun 
only be reinforced by the advice 
which Lord Annan has pruferred the 
court. He appears to believe strongly 
that the university hus run out of 
time and must now act boldly to 
protect the heartland of the univer- 
sity from the worst effects of the 
cuts. There is nothing at all cont- 
rived about the crisis which Lord 
Annan wants London’s court to con- 
front: the cuts facing London are 
real, imminent and devastating. But 
there is a danger here of eliding the 
notions of institutional strength and 
academic strength. To say that (he 
centres of excellence in tne univer- 
sity are the four biggest colleges is 
not to say that there are not large 
parts of the big four which arc 
academically inferior to parts of the 
other colleges. If the court acts to 
endorse tne broad Dyer/Annan 
strategy before the university’s sen- 
ate and colleges have had a chance 
to discuss it, it is hard to see how 
London can remain united. 


The alternative and correct path 
for court is to postpone major 
strategic decisions about the future 
shape of the university for another 
year. Tactical adjustments this year 
will of course be essential, but the 
really painful decisions ought to be 
taken by the academic staff of the 
university through its own machin- 
ery. That will be difficult: London is 
not used to putting academic loyal- 
ties above institutional ones, but the 
task seems inescapable. In his term 
as vice-chancellor, Lord Annan has 
done much to bring the financial 
realities home to London: London 
itself must decide how to deal with 
them. 


Part-timers need not apply 


One' of the more depressing side- 
; fleets of the UGC’s selectivity 
urategy is the poor deal it gives to 
3 art-time students, a group which 
according to all the conventional wis- 
dom both should and will increase 
over the next decade. Sadly the 
UGC’s new assumptions about the 
fees which they should be charged 
run the very real risk of pricing part-’ 
time students out of the market. The 
committee is now going to assume 
for grant putposes that they will be 
charged hair the full-time rate. 

At the moment there are getting 
on for 200,000 part-time students in 
higher education, excluding those on 
short courses. More than 60,000 are 


in the Open University and 76,000 in 
the ^polytechnics, The remaining 
30,000 are in. the conventional uni- 


versities, where they comprise a 
mere 10 per cent of the student 


population. 

Until now these pnrt-time students 
have paid fees at a fraction of the 
going rate. VVhire some, like local 
government employees, police offi- 
cers nnd teachers have received 
sponsorship from-, their employers,, 
the majority have paid out : of their 
own pockets. At the same time as 
holding down a full-time job either 
as parent or wage earner they have' 


somehow found the time and energy 
to travel long distances several times 
a week to attend lectures and tuto- 
rials over as much as a seven-year 
period. 

The new regulations have come 
ironically at a time when universities 
have been under pressure to accept 
more part-time students, experiment 
with alternative entrance qualifica- 
tions and adapt to meet the needs of 
mature students with jobs and fami- 
lies instead of concentrating so 
stiflingly on 18-year-olds. 

The UGC may feel that within the 
narrow constraints and focus of our 
present system of university funding 
it had no choice but to adopt this 
order of priorities. After all, they 
may argue, U is going to be difficult 
enough to meet the legitimate de- 
mands of well qualified school- 
leavers for university education over 
the next three years without cutting 
back those opportunities still more to 
make a little room for the en- 


couragement of part-time students. If 
the chojce has to be between pre- 
serving (ju$t) the Robbins principle 
and protecting part-time students, . it 
has to be the former. 

Powerful as such an argument is it 
should be resisted for two reasons, 
First, by according part-time students 


sudi a low position in the order of 
priorities the UGC is sending a 
powerful and negative message to 
the universities. It is saying that part 
time higher education is less iinpor 
tant and so perhaps unconsciously 
inviting universities to treat it 
accordingly. By any but the most 
short-term measure that is an unwise 
policy. 

Second, on any proper assessment 
of the costs ana benefits part-time 
higher education is extremely cost- 
effective. After all part-time students 
rarely receive even . discretionary 
grants and they continue to support 
themselves ana their families, so sav- 
ing the whole cost of student sup- 
port. They also remain active 
contributors to the economy, , both 
directly through their work and in- 
directly through their taxes. Of 
course, U is possible to add to such 
economic arguments for encouraging 
part-time higher education, .other 
and perhaps more persuasive argu- 
ments about the maturity and 
motivation of such students.. For ail 
these reasons the UGC is wrong to 
take such a dismissive and discourag- 
ing attitude to part-time students, a 
group: which the universities and the 
nation will both need before too 
long. . ... 


The prospects for PESC 


Die ritual of the Treasury s annual suit of the Wnrringtoii by-election 
attempt to reduce or at any rate has 1 showi just how eroded the Con- 
lUtrmn public expenditure through servalives’ political base has become 
the PESC system is already well 

under wuy in Whitehall. But after What all this means is that the 
Toxteth and Warrington it hnfc be- Government will find ft almost im- 
come a rather empty ntunl. For the possible fo mqko further substantial 
name of. the game is no longer cuts in public expenditure and thht It 
monetarism but the next geneml will in' fact come under incrediinjr 
election. The priority of the Govern- political pressute to increase spend- < 
ment is no longer to meet discredited me in some areas, The messacd of 
macro-economic targets of whatever this for higher education is nm- 
nature, however loudlv and convin- biguous. It is good in the sense that 
cmgly this is affirmed, bin to pre- higher education has already prob- 
serve the minimum conditions for ably seen the worst of the cute. Cer- ■ 
political survival and revival. The. re- tainly the universities probably have 


Jeer 8 t0 fern from this year’s 
PESC cycle, although it is less easy 
to be so confident about the 
polytechnics and colleges as their tra- 
ditional funding pattern is buried 
under ,a mound of Increasinelv in. 






comprehensible and indefensible for- 

niulae. But it is bad in the sense that 
higher education is unlikely to.be- 
nefit verymuch from any relaxation 
or tne Tory pressure on public 
spending. It IS hot graduates who are 
rt 9 lm g- It is not colleges 

nf tV.p/ < OCa !j? U ! 1CllS haVB at the from 

Jn their campaigns to 

prptect local services, 


n ' - 


From the Vice-Oiawdki 
24th July, 158| 

Dear Chairman (Ted), 

Well I bet you're glad that's it al' 
over. A bit of flak ffyine aroufid fa 
a few days ( The Guardian was i Ki 
strung, I thought) but overall petit 
seem to have taken their medka 
without too much complaint. Ms 
as I expected when we chatted i 
the 'phone lust month. (By the w 
talking of forecasts, you wered* 
iutely right about Botham. Noll* 
fore time either.) 

One doesn't like to say il, bid £ 
that looting and burning in i b 
streets may have helped to keep & 
academic temperature down s dtps f 
or two. You Know, Taises the ’at' * 
a bit. 1 mean it’s ail very weUsool ‘ 
ing off on university committees ul 
sabre rattling in front of your fhudi 
al AUT meetings, but quite a ; 
rent matter to propose Army . 
Molotov cocktails at the portoiq 
staff or looting the uniwniiyta* 
shop. 

Anyway, down to business, bin . 
we really want up here is i Ki *" 
clarification. You see I Klip to 
committee a few weeks spate! ; 
with the implications of yw to* 
Pretty small. Three “diityiW 
professors, academically 
but more or less certain -. 
with ihc right decision in J\.j 
which suggests independent tn» \ '■■■< 
a token rudical lecturer mj ( 
sights nu an SL and even uiep 
dent of the students’ union ^ |L ' 
it or not a member of ik * ; 
Group. How times change- ; . 
years ago they couldn't say 
morning” to you unless they a ; 
mundated). 

Now we’re all pretty mtc ^“ 
agreement with whutyou W- .■ 

there’s a couple of mmor =. 
You do say you’d like us to : 

tinuc Russian Studies even rS •<' 
we don’t actually Jrove any. ^ .. 
does - how shall l PJJJ ll " f ^ 
undermine the credibility °* 
.other suggestions. (As ow . 
belligerent geography •: 

it, “if the silly buggers 
know the subjects we te«“ ■ £ 
should we take n blind bit « s 


suouiu we iukc n j. m 

of their other ^ J 

ions;”) So I wonder if JJJ & „■ 
drop me a line, saying v 

you mennt French or ap*" 


Secondly, we’ve got in 
tlzz over tlie relative strength | 

various phrases. You see, 
that you "wish to see 
out”, and then go on l 9 ■ 
that we decrease 
biological sciences" aofl • 

reduction in pharfoacn** Ivy 

you "invite the Lj K 

discontinuing Hellenic . , 

The question is. Ted. ^ ^ 

the most force? W* 1 ! < 
tainly seems pretty s ho ng. ^ 
have difficulty in uflfl ? *■- 

three. And quite P? 

get some oraer of iff 

difficult to get >■ 

body the order of the bool. 

Drop me a line^whw £ 

moment. Meanwhile . ** /j: 

you and the rest of tu 
Incidentally I see you 1 ■ 

up to this part of the _ ^ l : . 

visitation in .’ 83: 'SSSd w ? 

say that you are ’tee , e . 

stopping by for some aPP . ^ 

ble’’. (Ha ha.) , 

Cheerio for now. ■ 

Best wishes, ’ v ; 

Bill (Vice Chancellor). ^ 
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MPs quiz Parkes about damage 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and David Jobbins 


James McCosh, 
Scottish divine 
and a president of 
Princeton, is the 
subject of a new 
booK reviewed by 
Professor T. D. 

Campbell, 13 


Cuts in university spending over the next (hiee 
years will do "short-term damage” both to educa- 
tion and the country's research base. Dr Edwrird 
Parkes, chairman of the University Grants Com- 
mittee, has told MPs. 

At last week's private session of the Commons 
Select Committee on education he said: ‘‘We 
have certainly had to cut in areas where there is a 
degree of excellence we would have liked to see 
remain". He was asked if the cuts at Stirling or 
Salford universities would lead to closure in a few 
years’ time. Dr Parkes said: "Assuming that the 
problem of redundancy or early retirement 
money can be solved ... no, I would not think 
so. 

"Indeed, it has been suggested to me that once 
this traumatic period has passed, those particular 
universities would be in an advantageous posi- 
tion.” 

He said discussions were continuing with the 
Government about wheremoneywould come from 
to pay a redundancy bill which vice chancellors 
haa earlier said could be £250m. He believed that 
Mr Carlisle, Secretary of State for Education, now 
understood that it was not possible for the univer- 
sities to find this money. 

He told the committee chaired by Mr Christ- 
opher Price, MP (Lab, Lewisham) that if a uni- 


versity recruited more than its reduced target of 
home students the UGC would only react against 
it if it affected standards. 


the Department ot Education and Science or any 
other body. 

When questioned as to whether the universities 


"If the disparity became so great in particular 118(1 now lost their autonomy, members of the 


areas that we thought they were giving a very bad 
deal to their students we would then want to 


Committee of Vice Chancellors and Principals 


argue the point with them." 


"There is absolutely no value judgment about 
the institution in what we have done. 


"We went very carefully through the subject 
provision, trying to see how we could best dis- 
perse the resources available to get the maxi- 
mum academic/economic advantage out of the 
system." 


Having looked at subject provision the commit- 
tee then asked itself "what kind of monsters have 


and most importantly, what the curricula should 
be. 

When asked if it was better to close one or 
more universities, to protect the majority, they 
told MPs they smv no renson for closing any 
institution. They pointed out that the cuts were 
so big it would mean closing sonic very large 
institutions to make the necessary savings 


we created in terms of institutions?”. Dr Parkes 
said. 


This statement may afford some hope to Sal- 
mi, Aston and Bradford, told to make huge cuts 


ford, Aston and Bradford, told to make huge cuts 
in student numbers, who may decide lo exceed 
given targets to attract a bigger fee income. This 


anyway. 

•Queen’s University, Belfast, and the New Uni- 
versity of Ulster will suffer a 3lt per cent cut this 
year but they have been niven no guidance on 


would give them a little more financial leeway 
and help to offset some of their costs on redun- 


dancy. 

Vice chancellors told MPs at the private session 
that the University Grants Committee was right 
not to resign rather than implement the -cuts. If 
somebody had to the job, better the UGC than 


year but they have been given no guidance on 
student targets or where to upply the cuts. 

The Department of Education in Northern Ire- 
land, noting on advice from the University Grants 
Committee, has applied an across the board re- 
duction for the two universities in L98I-82. Only 
one year's figures have been given. 

Both institutions will have to wait for firmer 
guidance from the Government's Chilver review, 
which is examining all higher education in Ulster 
and expects to report in October. 


Peter David reports 
on the revival of 
jifafis -Qb8erua£iorc,9 


Knowledge refineries 


and ‘super-people’ 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 


Have American 
community colleges 
any lessons for 
British FE? 11 


The concept df knowledge refineries 
which could revolutionize education 


and produce "a new generation of 


only the knowledge of experts, in- 
cluding doctors, engineers and scien- 
tists, but the inference procedures 
they use to make judgments and 
draw conclusions. 

This has led to the development of 


super-people,” has been proposed by computer languages which can carry 
a British computer expert. out dialogues with doctors leading to 

n r Mink a nf C/lln. J" Ul J j: a. ..JiU 


Clive Church on 
European studies 
in today’s 
anti-EEC 
climate, 10 


Professor Donald Michie, of Edin- diagnoses of blood diseases or with 
burgh University's machine intelli- engineers on solutions to problems 
gence department, claims the know- on structures and buildings. 

ledge rebnin m«wU Professor Michie said that when 

300 and 1000 times nuns complete, tbe8e com p Uter languages were 
correct and “roprdjensible than translated back into English, it was 

existing texts and i n s fru ction m anu- found |hat jn a few j ines they pro _ 

als. They JuS as much cx P ertise as complete 

Napiers of major .er.bookv For in- 


as the Open University and defence 
departments. 

Professor Michie speaking at a 


stance, advice on chess moves that 
take up chapters of books by grand- 
masters could be set out in six lines. 



Annan angry 
over medical 


school plan 


London University is furious over 
the University Grants Committee's 


derision to reject the Gower report 
proposal that n £15m medical school 
be built at Queen Mary College. 


knowledge refineries had arisen as a 
by-product of current work in the 
field of developing expert systems. 
These systems nave involved compu- 
ter programmers in codifying not 


“These knowledge refineries cut 
out ail redundant material, correct 
mistakes that appear in even the 
most expert of books and fill in the 
missing gaps of procedure that some- 
times appear. Professor Michie 
added. 


Stirling University vets have 
been called to the famous Florida 
Oceanarium, Marlneland, where the 
sharks are suffering from a myste- 
rious skin disease. 

Professor Ron Roberts, director of 
Stirling's Institute of Aquaculture has 
just flown back with material he re- 
moved from two of the 15-foot sharks 
during an underwater operation. 


Councillors plan to block transfer of control 

% Peter David of centtal control .which are lacking in the 1982-83 session, of .Parliament., view. The 4j00d member / 


i hl^ r0tl i Parliamentary campai 

tyfoe bv° raa J 


of centtal control, which are lacking 
under the present management', 
structure". 


in the' 1982-83 session, of .Parliament., view. The 4,000 member Association 
Tn ;Ha first official response the of Polytechnic Teachers said it was 
Council of Local Education Author- “ecstatic" at the proposal to end loc- 

li:^ La* «nS4 » «• iiiniiH Vsa Irtnllnn nk omiAmmanl mntrnl nf hioh#*f 


UWIUI m \.VU||W*I wi WA4VUI — rawwiiwu m — — - .r-— | 1 £ , , , 

Mr Carlisle, the Secretary of State tfies has said that it would be looking al government control of higher 

ior for Education, told a press confer- at the consultative document "with education. ^ __ ^ ^ t . _ t 


local Z,if b V the two major for Education, told a press confer- at the consultative document with 
the tranV^H^ ^ociations to block ence that he had an open mind ab- care". But local authority leaders are 
cducatfn r of P u bli® sector higher out the two alternative models for a privately convinced that the DES In- 
on from local to central gov- central body, under ‘the control of tends to pursue Model B whatever 

mpnt fh* nntmrftB of ntibhc consultation. 


10 end the 

lion Were 9 nllir “ >W 8hwr educa- 
PUbl shed th « in « 


ment. 

Model A is based on 
devised by the Council 


proposals 
of u>cal 


ion Weii vn j signer eouca- oevisea oy tne council oi comroiieo ass 

*>os\jltnHv« pi i b 8 ■ tW® wee k in a Education Authorities to create a Councils and 

Issued by the central body, under the control , of Association of I 
!nc£M ment of , Education arid Sci- local government, to plan and fi- ities will combi 


the outcome of public consultation, bers in p< 
In that event, the Conservative- condemned 
controlled Association of County support for 
Councils and Labour-controlled Ms Janey 
Association of Metropolitan Author- secretary, s 


But the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, which has 73,000 mem- 
bers in polytechnics and colleges, 
condemned Model B and declared its 


The university’s .vice chancellor 
Lord Annan has written to Dr Ed- 
ward Parkes, chairman of the UGC, 
expressing his dismay at the decision 
and demanding more detailed in- 
formation about the committee’s re- 
quest that the university give further 
consideration to ' plans for the new 
school in relation lo future medical 
education in London. 

This month a report by a working 
party led by Professor L. C. Gower 
recommended that a joint p re- 
clinical school for St Bartholomew’s 
and London medical colleges be set 
up in a new building at Queen Marv 
College. This plan, known as the 
BLQ scheme, was considered prefer- 
able to extending Bart's Charter- 
house Square building to house the 
joint school as the UGC had pledged 
the money for BLQ while London 
University would iiave to provide the 
£1.8m to renovate Charterhouse. 

Last week, the UGC told the uni- 
versity that it could hot now justify 
the £l5m expenditure until London 
had properly considered its future 
activities at Queen Mary College and 
its plans for medical education in the 
city. 

Dr Parkes wrote: “1 should point 
out that the committee is not in a 


condemned Model B and declared its 
support for the CLEA approach. 

Ms Janey Rees, Natfhe s education 
secretary, said Model p would result 


position to authorise major schemes 
of new construction for medical 


education entirely separate from the 
development plans of the university 
ns a whole". 


Once, 1 ■ 1 ' " — 11 turn .3VI- iWMii guvciiiiiicui, tu ptcui duu *«- 

The • ' nance all polytechnics and colleges 

“nfflent {hat the Gov- which mount highei 1 education 

Swiy^ ei r n l d » create a courses. 

is ^vldeS U u«/Sf *5® £*00m pub- Model B is based on plans pro- 
rrtamtalned by Tqv&cucation which duced by the DBS and would re- 


VI — 1 mm- . j , . » 

ities will combine to seek allies in in a “non-accountable body which 
the Lords and Commons tq block would be appointed by the Govent- 
. 1 — i i.i.imn Miwnni tn ocfahllch ment in i-nrru nut the Government 5 




necessary to establish ment to cany out the Governments 
and transfer ownership policy of expenditure reductions with 
s . scant regard to educational consid- 


thorities. ; ’ move the polytechnics and 60 major 
^t says: collages into a new sector funded 

preserve and' outside" ^fiy by central government 
Maher education inside hu ^ bets -. Andy similar to the Um- 
But rotrch ot “ unbl the^/-. 


the legislation necessary to establish 
the new body and transfer ownership 
of thojcolleges. 

Model B was, however, im- 
mediately endorsed by Dr Raymond 


This letter has infuriated- university 
officials. Firstly it claims the decision 
to go ahead with the BLQ scheme is 
based on **a philosophy which took 


scant regard to e 
erations*. 

The Council 


National 


for granted that the university system 
would go on growing”. In tact, the 
university last year intended lo go 


JilCUtaiVIY VUUVIflVU M ■ | J . L- 

Rickett. chairman of the Committee Academic Awards welcomed the 
^ 1 — establish a national 


ahead 'with ‘ the Charterhouse 
scheme. 

All the' university had to . do was 
demonstrate that the running costs of 
BLQ would be less than the presen I 
costs of operating two separate pre* 
clinical schools at Bart's and Lon- 
don. This was . done in the Gower 
report which : showed that costs 
would be about £150,000 less each 


provision, requires will then P u fty) mem- 


of Directors of Polytechnics. He said proposal to. establish a national 
Model A would be totally dominated body. It is to hold b special meeting 
bv representatives of CLEA. Model in October to decide which model it 


i»y representatives of CLEA. Mode. ... -- ----- ---- . . e . . 

B would enable funds to flow direct- prefers. The National Union of Stu- 
ly from government to the colleges, dents said it would be supporting 
-«oving the obstacle of local Model A. 


national pfenning an d ® • 


".’ssociatlons in the 
v. - ^re divided in their ’ 
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Colleges get £2 1 /2m in aid 

I r»_. n ii! .... 
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by Patricia Santinelli 


Colleges arc to get the major share channelled directly into areas w 

of nearly £4m in a package of they can most effectively help the programme of literacy, numeracy, 

emergency measures put Forward (his young unemployed. They will not English as a second language and 

week by the Inner London Educa- involve extra bureaucracy." social skills courses, 

tion Authority to alleviate record Proposals for college vocational The careers service response will 
youth unemployment from this au- courses which are still being received include a general extension of the 
tU i» n ' i r c , are three -fold. The first, which does service, further computerization of 

Proposals for a four-pronged not require extra resources, has vacancy |j stSi more careers officers in 
approach from the colleges - which already been approved at four in- colleges and the appointment of four 

arc to get nearly £2'/5m - adult stiiudons. But the second, which is officers t0 build up contacts with 

education and the youth and careers dependent on extra staff for nine potential employers of youngsters, 
services were approved by the au- coheges, will cost £500.000. this will cost around £210,000 in a 

thotity s further and higher educa- The third is more problematic as it ftjji year, 
tion sub-committee. depends on obtaining extra acconi- -- . . 

These will deal with a mini nf he a The careers service however 


emergency measures put forward this 
week by the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority to alleviate record 
youth unemployment from this au- 
tumn. 

Proposals for a four-pronged 


In each of the sectors funds will be range of employment induction 
channelled directly into areas where courses as well as a more extensive 
they can most effectively help the programme of literacy, numeracy, 
young unemployed. They will not Emuish as a second language and 


young unemployed. They will not 
involve extra bureaucracy." 
Proposals for college vocational 


the youth and careers dependent on extra staff for nine potential 
approved by the au- colleges, will cost £500,000. Yhis will 

*r anH lliffhur aHlIrO- TTlP fh-irrl it .nnra n. It r ■■ 


education and the youth and careers 
services were approved by the au- 
thority's further and higher educa- 
tion sub-committee. 


^3 




The third is more problematic as it 
depends on obtaining extra acconi- 


full year. 
The ci 


These will deal with a total of modation, mostly from ILEA prop- P 1 *, ,™ re f rs “ mce howe ^ er 
more than 12.000 registered young erty. for some fj colleges at q H cost ^ srned J. at 11 may / h ace “com mo da- 
unemployed for whom there are only 0 f £lWm. This is ulikely to have tlon problems as . tbe re sult ° f ,n - 
between 761 to 548 vacancies. Un- been achieved by the autumn unless w filJ th > T Ch X e * 

employment figures are expected to individual boroughs cooperate. In P loyment - Moreover it stressed that 
be even higher when summer leavers addition £150,000 was set aside for no , guarantees “ uId be 8* ven that 
join the register on September 7. school based courses for the young va “ ncies for youngster? would 

The estimated cost or the propos- unemployed. “ ‘ ound fls 8 result ot these mea- 

ds for the remainder of the financial The adult education sector will be sures ' 




ueen acuievea oy ine autumn unless , v<i » ----- 

employment figures are expected to individual boroughs cooperate. In P loyment - Moreover it stressed that B .... , , t 

be even higher when summer leavers addition £L50,000 was set aside for no . 8 uarante ? s could be given that POIV pEttlWEV tO CmplOVniCnt 
join the register on September 7. school based courses for the young J^ tr L y a ^" cie a s for youngster? would , J . . 

The estimated cost of the propos- unemployed. ** found fls 8 resu!t ° r these mea- An effective pathway to jobs in the The majority of 


nls for the remainder of the financial The adult education sector will be sures ' microprocessor Industry, for Britain's 

year is around £2m which is to be putting some £228,000 in the current The youth service measures will unemployed electricians has been de- 
inet from the £3m emergency fund year into specific projects in Tower involve extending the present open- ^roP 8 ® by Newcastle Polytechnic, 
set aside from the proceeds of the Hamlets. Camden, Greenwich, Lam- ing periods of youth centres and ah, . , 

supplementary rate approved by the belli, Hackney and Islington. In clubs during the day, with up to 20 , 1 ™ ek cours * for unemployed 

authority in mid-July to tackle the addition a pool of resources to re- full-time youth unemployment work- ™ no previous qualifications 

growmg unemployment crisis. spond to local initiatives is to be era deployed in areas of particular ,n “p™ or electronics has been 

Mr Net I Fletcher, chairman of the established at a cost of £392.000 in a need. J™™?* for _ two years, attracting 

FIlE sub-committee, said: “It is vital full year, 
that we act now to direct extra It hooi 


Cooperative development 


"EJ*. f cl “ *° d «rect extra It hopes this way to provide an tween youth centres and a number of SSL 

SSt wil dvrSe r B MtioS W fof SS; ded H - S ? Vice . of . educational further and higher education colleges 

vouniastcrs fn LoKYn thc nnrnmn 8d vice and information for young un- will also be funded. These initiatives 

youngsters in London m the autumn, employed adults and promote a will cost £628,000 in a full year. ■« K 


Training Opportunities Scheme- 
De : backed students from all over the 


The majority or last year's duta 
are employed in their chosen 
and two of the 19 students 
ccived certificates this year b 
already clinched jobs. They art fa 
Slade (centre) from Norfolk, ski 
to work In Saudi Arabia, and fa 
Harries (right) who will retmii i 
Bridgend, South Wales, as a qftf 
engineer. With them is Alan R&frf 
head of the school of eleclrfadj 
gi neoring. [ 
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London stops cash help des steps 
for medical institute into VAT 


Scioncc^Con-csponden. .T^,.^“red7c“lo„ s “„'S *■'» * ^ °f % Q^dTS 

student numbers computerised landings, Professor 

London University is to axe its The inctimtp nf , ■ Education ministers are trying to Gareth Williams told employers last 

£550,000 annual support for ils insti- Si has c hata cl ™P "own on Customs anti Seise week- P ’ 

tulu of basic medical sciences. This physiology biochemistry" n S n „ ' officials who are charging 15 per cent In a wide ranging defence of the 
move, agreed by senate .it its Inst nndT phifroiacoloev - 7]'| nf^wlS Value Added Tax on adult education principles of manpower planning, 
meeting. was originally p u r forward are endowed ~ aims to orovide ^asses. TJe Department of Educa- Professor Williams, professor of edu- 

in the Flowers report on restructur- 5J for?£s^ t,on and Sri L ence is P^parina a case rational planning at Uncaster Uni- 

mg medical education m the city. Ia f e up ^ a fareer in one of 7h J? , f3ur to the Customs and Excise veraity, said the difficulties of obtain- 
It means that the Royal College of subjects. Academic ■ recognition for ma , king sure that adult education re- In 8 pinpoint accuracy were not un- 
Surgeons will now have 10 find these courses is to be mXa& K raaina 6xcm P tp * -• ' • . surmountable., 

enough cash to support the institute the university. y This follows a recent vHdt hv vat . he attacked what be called the 

v,d| ,« if ' sj^asjK ,^fs- jyr.M «r “n zj2f*srs!SL 

■ . . , M “ore intensive teaching and shorter provides some adult education clas- wWch simblv dSJ 

It is now expected that the college courses could be introduced at the *». The centre was told that tradi- sources to P devSte ro 
will launch an appeal for funds in a Institute. In that way, they could ll °nal subjects like flower arranging tfon ^s a whnl hfi * 
bid to save the institute and. its expect to continue to attract fees and yoga were classed as entertain- Th,T ' • 

. ‘■The institute may have to become Act and forecast" SS& • 


acndemic posts would be necessary (llSDlltC 
as a result of reductions in overseas * 

student numbers. c . 

mm mm 


Manpower planning ‘must ! 
be brought up to date 9 

by Paul Flather planning should also always beooc- 

Manpower planning should be drag- the Standing Conference of h 
ged forward from the days of the plovers of Graduates annuil tank 


g ed forward from the days of the 
opwith Camel and the Red Baron 


meeting, was originally pur forward are endowed - aims to nrnvfdP c . lasses - T** Department of Educa- 

! n powers report on restructur- ?£ tion and Sdence is Preparing a case 

mg medica/ education in the city. up^ S r it, ofie '1 to to the , Cus jT 5 antf Excise 

It means that the Royal College of subjects Academic ■ recognition fo? Zi ™ 1 3du ^ ' education »■ 
Surgeons will now have to find these courses Is to be maintained by M ‘ 1 ' ‘ 

enough cash to support the institute the university 3 


w iw wvui uwo ia iu uc iiinmimneQ nv 

enough cash to support the institute the university. J 

1'bo P u r t eSe ?iif ,l, ?he CO infrtt U P ^ M /- Co °P s “ id th "‘ wilh "-e cat- 
XL 800 1 n t r institute s back in overseas student numbers. 


acting secretary, Mr. Michael Coops, 
said he expected that to survive, the 


uower arranging tion as a whole 

SS/3MTa- , *B2L5 < 2? t SS * *> »g«l«r annual 


. ■ , ■ , : ■ — — biwohm auu mure compact. DU I it 

centre would have to change its pres- could be just as viable Tn the Iona 1 
ent form. . . term",, he added. ’ 

However, the university has • Queen Mary Colleoe ha^ 
•? 8 2 e 5 n .°{ *° lts Ending The THES to ?oim om that refer^ 

l Z T ?T 1 f tC,y °" d Mr_C«>ps added ence in the report of Professor L C 
dial if It was given & further four or B. Gower ancThis coSm in r 
8 rcBSonebly sound new library for the- proposed BLO 
financial structure could be found. In building at (he college allude to the 

Harassment claim rejected 

by Charlotte Barry ^aching staff wrote asking for trans- 

A formal l . f r? m business studies. 


jss'znsrzpxrt a?«-nr Aa jMigaagga-ag a 

mill H h* fuel ac tiinUL l iL. 1 I I 


planning should also always beat - 
the Standing Conference of b 
ployers of Graduates annual auk 
ence at Exeter University. 

This would allow regiik la- 
ments if there were any tealwyc 
overshoot or undershoot. Mupou [ 
pared with what might bvr b? 
pened with no plannuig ralkrthi L; 
with an ideal higher uuciKap {' 
tern, he urged. { - 

Professor Williams stood bu- ) 
j lower planning had a neganfoa * * 
being far from accurate, 1 • 

lenged his audience to 
many more newly qualified tbfc •- 
woufd have been jobless dmiap ! 
1970s if the Government W f- 
stepped in.. 

1 It is not the accuracy « Jpf 
term forecasts that makes 
demand forecasting acceplsw « 
manpower planning, forecastmi 
acceptable,” he said. ( 


Threat to sandwich courses 


^ A similar case was reported in Soli- TnTPClf fn enn^ 
hull two years ago. In Grampian, A V€ll lO 3ctIlC 
where inspectors exempted only i ui ■ 

courses leading to a qualification, the by David Jobb,ns 
case has gone to a VAT tribunal. _ , . . J 

These moves to tax adult education C “ te8 °* abandon sandwich 

were this week pul down to an over totally if em Plo y cre were re- 

zealous interpretation of the Finance ™' ?L t0 T 0 |^r 1 P * Student P ,acc, nents. 
Act on part of regional inspectors. 

.T* 1 ® sandwich education crisis is 
Mr Arthur Stock, president of the Pinpointed in the TUC's comments 
National Institute of Adult Educa- 10 tb ® Department of Education re- 
tion, said: “They shouldn’t be doing group currently surveying place- 

this at all They don’t know anythin! ments - 

about adult education to start with." The TUC is to call for new re- 


. . ■«- ’iw* 1 ' uus'ucss scuoies. A SOOkesitian fnr rmtAm. n sources to be channelled thrOURh the I IralpH” MCUiuua- «* “ auuiimwu iu IW uvoiacoa CU IU *» Vi awnuioiami 

of barMsmenl In November Mrs Geach broueht cise said thai i n .nlSS mS a ^ t L Ex j Manpower Services Commission to The DES has already k varans and r , wi, | d «establish existing development sub-committee of the schemes and related to the avaiiabil 
?' i ' he h , d ' t « Ior °f South her charge against Dr Beislion edSca Si ln^ help' We new placeinenS 3 fb? widTrin^e Ss,®; B » 1 ? 83 ‘ 84 175 teaching Select Committee oh Foreign i,y of appropriate courses in Ihei 

hmc has been rejected, ine that V tried tn Z!:r °r n 2 n . K^rdance with the emblovers tn £. S r . K 16 9 non-academic jobs must co Affairs. WUS oonoses the introduc- nwn enuntries. 


courses make a vital contributoi^ 
training highly skilled 
echoed in one of the two.res^f® , . 
submitted by the Assodattt®* u “ 
verslty Teuchers for the ^ 
Blackpool in September. j; 

Tlie resolution describes sanfr 
courses In higher education ^ ■ 
the public and university Bd® 8 u 
“proven and successful means® 

operation between higher e®*- 
and industry.” 

Th a nnc Ima already WO&i L* 


Limit UGC Unit-cost funding gets 


powers, 
says left 

by David Jobbins 
Parallel demands for the University 
Grants Committee to be made more 
accountable have come from the 
Trades Union Congress and the 
national executive of the Labour 
Parly, 

Both have also called on the Gov- 
ernment to restore immediately the 
cuts in university spending. But Mr 
Mark Carlisle, Secretary of State for 
Education, has made clear he will 
not intervene over the way the UGC 
has allocated the recurrent grant. 

Mr Frank Allaun, Labour MP for 
Salford East this week tabled a Com- 
mons question calling on Mr Carlisle 
to sack the UGC's chairman, Dr 
Edward Parkes, because of the way 
the committee had treated the tech- 
nological universities. 

“The country is crying out for 
technology yet we have primarily the 
technological universities being 
slaughtered,” he said. 

The TUC said it was appalled that 
the allocations hit hardest five uni- 
versities which placed great emphasis 
on technological and science based 
studies essential to the regeneration 
of British industiy. 

It accused the UGC of reinforcing 
the traditional hierarchy of British 
universities, and criticized its failure 
to reveal the criteria it had used. 

The Labour Party NEC expressed 
"bitter opposition" to the cuts, parti- 
cularly to the treatment of the tech- 
nological universities “with a higher 
working class intake." 

It asked the Government to res- 
tore the full grants not only to the 
universities, but to polytechnics and 
colleges, and to make sure the UGC 
became "fully accountable to Parlia- 
ment.” 

In a letter to Mr Denis Howell, 


go-ahead in polys 

“ffttSWSSr’Tff CVe u - the im P« f «‘i°ns in data and 
unit cost system fnr Z ® 9 81 tabic techniques" a new unit cost system 

next year ti important newpro™ amltgcmemi" ,h:,n CUmM f “" di " S 
study group V |ast week G ° Ven ™ enl , '/"? P»P« identifies two major de- 
A? rUTSL th. <?*»?.?» 





All i. -‘“‘"'ft ““"•' ui i. minis uues noi mice ™ 

"IS- wlU bc e , l, B lb l e for Int0 account any savings made by 
money from a common fund”, ar- local authorities 

iL multl P lyin a thei , r ave r 8 8e The impact of the new system can 
H? hy™ Slf s f t e ? tS *6? be iUustrated by realising that some 
nave, and adjusted for London polytechnics currently have costs 75 

c, , P" ceat b !gher than other j ., 

■ ,. f re ' y ! a So . he further fund- polytechnics. Figures already consi- ^ 

mg to mitigate the immediate harsh dered by the study group showed • 1 

effects of the new system on high-cost that on unit costs Newcastle 
institutions; no decision has been Polytechnic should get £3.6m more, 
made on the split between the two Manchester £2.2m, and Oxford >' 

funds, nor on the way the further £2.2m, while “excess spenders" in- »' . 
fund will work. 1 -* - • • - > 


eluded Middlesex £4.3m, Sunderland 


. Tw l ° major stumbling blocks were £3.2m, and Brighton £3.3m. QiWH 

in the end sidestepped relatively DES officials will now meet to 

easily; Department of Education discuss the split between the funds, * WHWMrT 
officials did not press the issue of as well as the way the further fund NpW nrinri no ] 
setting student targets as the Uni- will work, either linked to SSRs A ^ cw 
wreity Grants Committee has done, or by reducing the gap hetween what for RpHforH 
This wiH be discussed next year. an institution actually spent last year AJtUiU1 u 

Also colleges and poly technics will and what it will receive from the Dorothy Wedderburn Is i 
be treated comparably by the com- main common fund. principal of Bedford Collei 

mon fund, although the differences A final draft is expected in the don. She is professor of i 
in their level and provision of AFE next few weeks, for approval by sociology and head of social 
work may come out in their further Government ministers in early au- nomlc studies at Imperial 


funding allocations. 


tumn, so that local authorities can 


The draft paper from the study start planning for the new system in 
group chaired by Mr Stephen Jones late autumn, 
of the DES, marks the culmination One study group member de- 
of seven months of continuous and scribed the work as “an act of faith 
intense work, concluding that “what- but of great significance." 


Dorothy Wedderburn Is (he new 
principal of Bedford College, Lon- 
don. She is professor of industrial 
sociology and head of social and eco- 
nomic studies at Imperial College, 
London. Professor Wedderburn, who 
succeeds Dr John Black, Is also a 
member of the Social Science Re- 
search Council and a part-time mem- 
ber of the council of the Advisory 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service. 


Oriel bereft and bewildered 


rolleges, and to make sure the UGC Dons at Oriel College, Oxford, were Chief among these is the chair- Oriel’s poor academic showing, com- 
became "fully accountable to Parlia- shocked this week by the decision of manship he took over two months ing bottom last year of the Norring- 

m * nt - tbe provost, Lord Swann, to resign ago of the Government's inquiry into ton exams league table, had anything 

I ft a Hft t0 141 Denis Howe11 ’ J ust nme months after taking up the the needs of West Indian children in to do with it, or the fact that Oriel 

— "W MP. .She Smallheath con- post in order to concentrate on pub- schools, formerly the Rampton Com- remains the only single-sex Oxford 

rtitoency covering Aston, Mr Carlisle lie duties. mittee. college. 

defended the established system of College fellows reluctantly He is also a trustee of the Well- Last term the senior common 


successor. 


term starts in October. 


before the next York Uni 


Chester 


Diversity, a g 
College, ana 


brought agafnst the director bfSouK her S eac L h brought cise said that inspectors defined SerYic f Commission to The DES has already 

Bank Polnechnic has been rejected inJ Dr B^bon, a [leg- education in accordance with the ^ni^f ate ? ew P lacen } ei Jts, and for wide range of submission ^ J- 

Hie charec *pa!n ri?S he M t0 , V*™** hlr terms of the Finance Act Anvone SfiSff 1 ! 10 be reimbursed tor inquiry, including comments 

Rpkhnn urac'im j au *bonty as head of department by dissatisfied with the intemr^tatinn Natrona! Insurance and pensions dustrial training boards, J 

ac*-; 1 - aats&tfa^i- 

^scnrerin^Jam^; '«veof shecia.med. The TUC s view that sandwich ing date is tomorrow. \- 

ausence stnee January. The grievance committee’s report — ?-|r . • — 1 — b : . 

; %^ ; m ope; Detraining teachers, says Tt)C i. 

aopeal tribunal is agreed between new style of management on many bv Nbaln rmi.,., 7 ■ ■ 

tne. polytechnic i and the National members of staff, * Dy Ngflio Crequer The report said that tnarh-r * , . . „ these 

^ir»r inF - ,h " susfe-SSP — 

. Mrs Geach was susoerided fmm Ifweraml statements lead SJL le !55L!? l ? n *.. an l tb ®^ ^urricu- cietv and lincertnin a- u »v. THCi 


defended the established system of College fellows reluctantly He is also a trustee of the Well- 
aistriDutme the Government- accepted his resignation and set in come Trust, a member of the Tcch- 
Qwnmnea grant through the UGC. chain the preliminary steps to find a nical Change Centre, chancellor of 
, 1 belia ve that this system still has successor, preferably before the next York University, a Governor of Win- 
"J® ^uaence of the university term starts in October. Chester College, ana an active cross- 

woria as a whole in a way no other Lord Swann, who is 61 and a bench peer, 
system of allocation by ministers or former vice chancellor of Edinburgh But none of these tasks should 
servants, possibly could and I University, gave as his reason in- prove too much for Lord Swann, a 
intend to maintain it,” he said. creasing outside commitments which former BBC chairman, and there has 
He also declined to meet deputa- would not allow him the time and been considerable speculation about 
■jf”! s . “°m individual universities, energy "to be the excellent provost other reasons which might have led 
oirectmg vice chancellors to make he would wish to be, and he has him lo leave, 
representahons to the UGC. decided to put his public duties Dr William Parry, the vice provost 

Mrs Shirley Williams, the Social -first." and now acting provost, denied that 

KERK fet y, s education theor- 

tA rjfia. 0 ' Bursary scheme opposed 

Speaktng at Aston she said ’it . . . ^, r 

suDDort ^ aVe c P ns ^^ er ed direct by ^ obn ^ ^ eary dents from the group of nations rec- 

anddkH in l d “ stry tor research A new, large bursary scheme for ognized as the poorest by interna- 

tivenTO ^ "Sashed between cost effec- overseas students, favoured by sever- tional organizations - as well as from 

Diodudno a COarse and tbe cosi 81 aid agencies, would be ineffective those nations covered by the Lome 
"Mm" kh S n- ■*' without n top-heavy bureaucracy, the Convention and other developing 

ic in e Birmingham university World University Service has told countries - would be preferable, 
a crisfc*^ a i a PP° ,n tmerits “uhless . MPs. WUS believes. These could be link- 

I rater?’ s, . tual .to n can h® demons- In a submission to the overseas ed to a variety of scholarship 
and W, 1 disestablish existina development sub-committee of the schemes and related to the avaiiabil- 


Last' term the senior common 
room decided liy one vote not to go 
mixed. However while Lord Swann 


a Governor of Win- is understood lo prefer the change, 
, „ L . mo an active cross- the vote is not thought to have 

Lord Swann, who is 61 and a bench peer. forced his hand, 

former vice chancellor of Edinburgh But none of these tasks should nr d oi ™ >■ . 

University, gave as his reason in- prove too much for Lord Swann, a 

creasing outade commitments which former BBC chairman, and there fias i f S'. , 

would not allow him the time and been considerable speculation about ,, w 

energy "to be the excellent provost other reasons which might have led w* nSScSin 1 oya t es and 

he would wish to be, and be has him to leave. respect h,s decision, 

decided to put his public duties Dr William Parry, the vice provost It is thought to be 


Dr William Parry, the vice provost 
and now acting provost, denied that 


It is thought lo be unprecedented 
for a college head to leave so soon. 


£400m 
earmarked 
for YOP 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Major increases in education, train- 
ing and employment opportunities 
for young people as part of a £500- 
£70Gni package of new measures to 
ease unemployment were announced 
by the Prime Minister during a cen- 
sure debate in the Commons this 
week. 

Although the funds are consider- 
ably less limn the £1.20tJm plan 
argued for in Cabinet by Mr Prior, 
Secretary of Stare for Employment, 
there is some expectation that the 
extra will be forthcoming later. 

Mrs Thatcher has not only agreed 
to an immediate expansion oF the 
Youth Opportunities Programme to 
provide nn additional 110,000 places 
this year at n cost of £90m, but has 
committed extra' funds of between 
£35O-£4O0m for 1982/83 to take on 
well over 600,000 youngsters. 

The Government is also commit- 
ted to introducing a new programme 
to replace YOP and to moving nl 
least partly to an im piemen tnti on of 
the New Training Initiative outlined 
by the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion in May. 

“Our aim is to reach the position 
where all young people on leaving 
school either move into further 
education, find a job or are given 
the chance of vocational training or 
community service,” Mrs Thatcher 
said. 

She also announced that an addi- 
tional £60in would be made available 
in 1982/83 to allow around 50,000 
more young people to stay on at 
school or college. 

Speaking about the announce- 
ment, Mr Mark Carlisle, Secretary of 
State for Education, said that it was 
now a national priority to meet in- 
creases in demand from young peo- 
ple to stay on in education. 

The new measures were attacked 
as derisory and mere palliatives by 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education. 
Mrs Janey Rees, Natfhe's education 
secretary said that if the events bf 
this summer were not to be repeated 
on an even larger scale next year the 
Government must undertake 1 two 
things immediately. 

It must remove the financial bar- 
riers to young working class people 
remaining in further education and 
introduce educational maintenance 
allowances. 


New engineering charter 


support from indust 
and distinguished bet 
tiveness of a course 
producing a student. 


by Robin McKie 

Scientists wishing lo work in en- 
gineering posts could be victims of a 
last-minute re-wording of the charter 
for the Engineering Council, agreed 
this week by the Department of In- 
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but staff n . 0n ' acadcmic jobs must go. Affairs, WUS opposes the introduc- own countries, 
i, vr . a ^ e wen told redundancy tion of such a scheme oh the Grounds The paper pi 


and Higher EtafaT' ■“ ‘ ing out cS^Fmnti^ e'weh^X ME'-K sl ”’" ld S P 
■. .J Mr» Geach was impended from lrov <™" . smemenls lead "o 

Hex post 'In January after’ staff a J?P rc Henstons and misapprehensions ° Trad 

threatened industrial Action if she L,? plainly, hot on^yVorrlfrS Snmitteef' t0 the 
was npf "separated” from business b - m hurt f ul Co the feelings of some P rt ’ 

■ studies -work: Later, suspenstonwl «*««.,««» *voted nfembe^of a 
; " nd a* w affowed leave . .. U 


Tv/Ja *2 hi sai< ! that ,oacher tra in- given to students- on these V s ® 

r S St ? to P re pa re teachera courses." 
r their role In a multicultural so- • 

2 tv and uncertnin »«._ A- n eh. TTJCi i.- 


but staff h k m,c / ODS musi A nairs , wua opposes pie uu 
!. n/ ". I T I . tiaV c bee n told redundancy tion of such a serteme oh the grounds 
oeing considered “at present/’ that money would be directed to- 
^ wards those who could aff< 

‘ — study in Britain already. 

“Unless a considerable hurt 
ATTT cy was established, it would 

- V 4,: inreat to sensitive to the needs and res 

i6RVfx of specific countries, and unr 

*5 ave committee s ive F to candidates’ means 

T^ Associati °n of University motivations.” WUS’s paper 
f r Sr e [t .considering resigning add,n 8 tbat IS no eviden 
Governments ad^sorv a generalized bursary scheme 


The paper points out that numbers 
from the poorest nations were 


dustry and the engineering institu- 
tions. 

The charter for the council - a 
weakened version of the statutory 
registration body recommended by 
the Finniston Report - was agreed in 
principle last May in talks between 
engineering employers, institutions 


FSsZi S=35f if SSafSSE sSegssS^ 

SfavftaSs® SSSSSSa* 35ws?SSSS 


wards those who could afford to already declining before the intro- principle last May in talks between 
study in Britain already. duction of full-cost fees. "The first engineering employers, institutions 

“Unless a considerable bureaucra- priority must be to halt and reverse ana academics. A draft agreement 
cy was established, it would be in- this decline in a relevant way," it was prepared by the DOI but three 
sensitive to the needs and resources says. major objections were made by the 

of specific countries, and unrcspon- The submission is sharply critical institutions. 

sive to candidates’ means and of current policy, and calls for These have now been accepted by 
motivations,” WUS's paper says, criteria to be laid down for the the DOI and the make-up of the coun- 
adding that there is no evidence that admission of foreign students to Bri- cil includes the redrafting proposals 
a generalized bursary scheme would tain. "We argue that the only legiti- put forward by the institutions, 
arrest the decline in students coming mate way of doing this is through an Two of the rewritten paragraphs - 
from the poorest countries. assessment of the educational needs numbers 6.3_ and 6.4 - involve 

Special fee concessions for stu- of the country origin," WUS says, straight deletions of powers for the 


Durces says. 

sspon- The submission is sharply critical 
and of current policy, and calls for 
says, criteria to be laid down for the 
:e that admission of foreign students to Bri- 
would tain. "We argue that the only legiti- 


- — — v..«r puu Hilling 1 C 4 VC rp* J.' . 

'\ of qbsencc until the end of July; ., ni ® **P*rt' a dds that this was a 

' At its latest meeting the ™!£i al !.l CO j jd b . avc been avoided if 
polytechnic council agreed that Mrs ro o rc c ? nsi <j cr8 rion hnd been given 
beach be found B a new pdS . ncv t "S lc the new 

appropriate lo her status and expori- SSviSlnir i nc 
f. ncc - This follows the abolition of P ^ n irk ntf Bl 
the department of business- studies presMen ^a?d%l 
resulting frorn the restructuring of wholen^afr wi'll 

J,U§ieS ‘ ^ tor dfXud4 ! 

sssA>Sa ’SMBS} KSZS' 


Lummuree s interim report , r c i,uni ine uepart- rormance or enuoreu 

This is ono of severaT,™. and Sdence come groups, whatever th<* ^ ; 

. -priory-*, «!» TogSTSSS S W «» "W** 1 

i and new °.dilm nei r ,,Hc im mediate action but ™, ntabl ! l } 1, T tac J°ra to the edu- ture of £150rn a yearJ^ M ^ 
mic organization d | - f "? e do not share the <£mmit eS LfiS ™ 3 ° f chlIdreni 6x1,11 1 ' e ' a s in ^^^fnrneat bw» 
lick Guttrhan”° 8 tudent union u Lw , , for l 

t. -said: '“We: jwt wZ; within pra^ as kJZ T Snepinl nmnorofnL ^ ^ U 1 '- 


8 refusal by other committee fr° m toe poorest countries. • assessment of the educational nee 

mtmbers to include its views in the Special fee concessions for stu- of the country origin," WUS says 

of s!n& ] T s ‘ v S to ,he Secretary : — 

SffjSfC pHSS opens talks on fSm re 

i- AUT representative b y Charlotte Barry ‘ Arthur Bullet, who is on the point 

W*toy. Committee for the 


council lo recognize bodies, not en- 
visaged at the moment, which could 
become a source of future engjneers. 
Such bodies could include scientific 
institutes whose members might wish 
to move from scientific to engineer- 
ing work. 

Similarly, a paragraph suggesting 
that other bodies might work with 
the engineering institutions in accre- 
diting university comses has been 
removed from the charter. 

The development represents a 
' further strengthening of the jrower of 
the institutions in their involvement 
with the 1 Engineering Council. The 
council is to oe made up of at least 
two thirds chartered engineers and 
when the present registration body, 
the Council of Engineering Institu- 
tions,' hands over its registration 
powers to the new council in two 
years, the more important power to 
grant chartered engineering status 
will go to the engineering institu- 
tions. 


Committee for the 

ence under ; 


DHSS opens talks on £5m research unit transfer 


by Charlotte Barry 


High-level talks on a £$m transfer of retiring. 

research funding are being held be- These tentative moves are being 


Arthur Bullet, who is on the point of tinuous basis, which they considered 


vital to policy-related research. 

The units include the Thomas 


prMlden^^aW; jtist hope 'tWs P^ousiy ^ 

whole affair vyill be soWd bu^W ? nan ^ constraint. We cunrt • to riv«J wST^ 1 ?*P ar *^ 

and for all andstudditts ahd sde how the necessary curriculum de- riniSi workers withouttp^dnffigj , 


aosasarias SJ 


tv, 

vS a ^ e 8 bl S expansion h r ; ,: . 


training 


hH to'J'e ar-n/^ -u studies 

be or JSSJp Mng t0 stay 81 


! expans/M u f'-.t 
ichames and 
I studies for 
tay at school 


: rui-u. ‘t-nre intake 0* * 

Immediate cbt “ WS J?. divide. 

. per cent across the binary « • 


Posner 


'’hlv delicate They were reluctant to lose their 
• — be- direct links with the policy makers 
* and feared the SSRC did not have 
- -'“•city to fund them on a con- 


the Institute of Studies in Community 
Health, all in London. 

Also on the list are the social 
policy research unit at York Uni- 
versity, the personal social services 
unit at Kent University, the social 
work research unit at the National 


Institute of Social Work, the Nation- 
al Children’s Bureau, the Hester 
Adrian research unit at Manchester 
University and the Darlington social 
research unit at Bristol University. 

Doubts about the transfer have 
. also been cast by two consultants 
commissioned by the SSRC. Their 
confidential report Is believed to 
conclude that the DHSS already 
does a good jdb and that, the SSRC, 
with, its small £17m budget, should 
play a wider role. 
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The Government has not yet decided 

whether to end local governnient /) n _ 4~kn fbJuQ. 
control of public sector higher educa- I 

tion, but is determined to set up a a 0 'f y: 
national planning focus for it. , ^ JL2 I 

A consultative document issued 
this week by Mr Mark Carlisle, the jfe -A 
Secretary of Slate for Education find .V 

Science, says that a new central ..mnR-- — w' y *^ 
focus is necessary to create “u bai- 
a need and nationally coordinated ft <T 
provision within set financial limits." FyMMTj'Ef! 

Special interest groujis and mem- §m By 0 £7 w8\ 

bers of the public have until the end mg IS Ky raL J 

of November to comment on the WMBt nN^ I 

paper and respond to two alternative — -* 

approaches outlined in it. tfuL^/uL 

Both entail creating a national 
funding and planning body, but one 

would retain local authority control document argues, is to ensure that 
while the other would transfer the 90 this wide range of provision is not 
polytechnics and major colleges to a haphazardly affected by local deci- 
new sector directly funded by central sions. The present course approvals 
government. machinery could not achieve what is 

The document does not express a now required, it is therefore neces- 
prefcrencc for either model. But the sary to create new machinery which 
second, which would end local gov- could make both educationnl and 
eminent control, is almost identical financial judgments, 
to (he one contained in n DES ducu- Neither the Oakes Report in 1978 
ment leaked in The THES last nor last year’s recommendations by 
February. The first model is based the Commons education select com- 
on proposals devised since then by mil tee offered a convincing blueprint 
the Council of Local Education for such a national body, the aocu- 
Authnrities. ment says. Both would have left in- 

Exisiing arrangements for funding dividual local authorities free to dra- 
ft ml managing pttblic sector higher tort the strategics and initiatives of 
education and its £4U0m annual the central body, 
spending have become generally un- “What is needed is an assurance 
acceptable, the document says. that the individual local authority 

-The unrestricted sharing {or will not distort the central body's 
'pooling') by l.e.ns collectively of the perspective; alternatively, Ihere must 
expenditure on higher education be a relationship under which the 
incurred by l.e.ns individually institutions becume directly account- 
did not satisfy the principle of able to the central body.” 
accountability; provided little incon- Model A, developed by CLEA, 
five for financial control and disci- would keep local government control 
pline; and represented an open- over public sector higher education, 
ended commitment of national work through the existing pooling 
resources to maintained higher educa- arrangements and create a national 
tl( ™r body to oversee all the polytechnics 

‘The country's total annual ex- and colleges offering advanced 
penditure on maintained higher courses. 

education emerged from a series of Model B, developed by the DES, 
separate decisions taken by the 93 would end local authority control, 
English J.e.as engaged in the provi- work through direct Exchequer fund- 
.sion of higher education in 359 in- ing and remove the polytechnics and 
stitutions. This', m turn, has militated 60 other colleges from the remainder 
against coordination of the country's of the further education system. 
pr l ? V i lst ° n of hi 8 her education as a Model A would create a small 
. central body made up of rcprcsentn- 

.prwidSte- 


Body language 

The Government this week published its Green 
Paper on the future control of public sector higher 
education . Peter David outlines the two alternative 
proposals 


public sector higher education. In 
recognition of their legal and finan- 
cial responsibilities, local authorities 
would have a majority. 

Principals and teaching staff would 
be “a substantial minority group." 
Other interests, such as industry and 
commerce, would be associated with 
the body although not necessarily 
given actual membership. Asses- 
sorships would be offered, for exam- 
ple to the DES. A suitable arrange- 
ment would be worked out to 
embrace the direct gram and volun- 
tary colleges. 

‘Constituted with a local authority 
majority, the body would exercise 
some collective authority on behalf 
of the individual local authorities and 
so allow the surrender to it of a 
degree of local autonomy and discre- 
tion the document says. 

"Such a body would be able, and 
might be formally empowered, to 
insist that the traditional discretion 
of individual authorities be waived in 
acknowledgement of overriding 
national priorities agreed cenLrally by 
the new body." 

Under Model A the current rela- 
tionships between colleges and their 
maintaining authority would continue 
basically as before; but CLEA sees a 
need under the proposed system to 
enhance their control over individual 
colleges through amendments to the 
articles of government. 

Under Model B a new sector of 
liigher education would be created 
comprising ail the major non- 
university institutions which would 
.be^fiquiced directly ftom Exchequer . 


funds disbursed by a central hotly, in 
this case appointed by the Secretary 
of State. 

This body might consist of a chair- 
man and about 20 members, 
academics and non-academics, with n 
significant weight attaching to indus- 
try and commerce. The DES, 
together with other Governnient de- 
partments, the University Grunts 
Committee and CLEA might appoint 
assessors. 

This new sector would contain col- 
leges which are already centrally 
funded, those which are predomi- 
nantly engaged in higher education, 
those which provide initial teacher 
training and those which make a 
major national provision in “certain 
specific subject areas.” 

It would include 90 or so colleges 
and 80 per cent of students taking 
advanced courses in the public sec- 
tor. The remaining institutions - 
about 300 of them - would be financed 
under separate arrangements. Most 
of the colleges transferred to the new 
sector would be given corporate 
status. New governing bodies would be 
given responsibility for property, 
staff, rights and liabilities. 

The government places great im- 
portance on the ability of a new 
central body to ensure that its deri- 
sions are executed. In Model B this 
should cause no difficulty because of 
the direct relationship between the 
body and the institutions. 

“With Model A the test can be 

f iassed only if local education author- 
ties cede a degree of autonomy over 
i financing add', the balance and dis- 


;HKKF.mifATIONSUPP LEMENT ^ 

iributinii ui provision, andYT 1 
accept the need for sancCUj 
they depart from the central E 
allocations,'' the docunj, " > 

. To enable (he new body t 0 L 
m effective planning f or j&f 
education it would be a 3* ’ 
advantage if it hud oversight S' 
teacher training. This. hoi 
would raise the question of R 
mdi.de he voluntary and 
grunt colleges. “““j 

Under Model B the interest ofel 
voluntary and direct colleges ™ 
be safeguarded because no 
group would predominate. Model! 
on the other hand, would rJ} 
careful negotiation to reconcile ft 
interests of the voluntary and 
grant colleges with the local mb- 
it y majority. 

Under both models the Secrete 
of Slate would appoint the baft 
members - directly under Moddi 
and in accordance with nominate 
from special interests under M&} 
A. _ | 

"The actual composition of a, 1 
central body will depend on ins®; 
and function. Model A, for euaj 


envisages a small body with TH 
authority mnjority and 
machinery for assessorships fori*! 
side consultation. j 

“The Model B approach is p f 
different, essentially because theterf 
tral body would be dealing fa:' 
with newly incorporated insututa 
This allows the central body to k ; 
composed not of representatWj; 
of nominees appointed in their m 
right, academics and non-acadMin! 

f ieople from commerce, indna}.;. 
oca! government and the mines-. 
ties. 

“Consultation will underline 
strengths and weaknesses of ihne ! 
conflicting propositions, andotto! 
variations will be proposed, lkj. 
essential criterion remains conlta \ 
that the public interest is leflotedc; 
the form of central body cbm.’ j 
Copies of the consultant && t 
ment. Higher Education in Eogfud i 
Outside the Universities; fo&j, | 
Funding and Management, sea* i 
able free from the Public Defid , 
Centre, Department of EAmfaflf 
Science, Government Wfcp> f 
Honey pot Lane, Stanmore, Mika : 
HA7 lAZ. 
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UGC allays 
fears of rising 
part-time fees 

Fears of a huge rise in part-time 
university fees were allayed this 
week by the University Grants Com- 
mittee. 

Universities will be receiving a let- 
ter clarifying the new rules on part- 
time fees which the UGC claims 
have been misinterpreted. 

The confusion anses from the new 
regulations which were contained in 
- the general UGC letter sent out to 
all universities at the beginning of 
'-'.July. - 

. universities took this to say that 
W, for pfut-lime students should be 
half the ftilMime rate. Staff and stu- 
dents feared that fees would rise 
next yeat to £360 for a part-time 
undergraduate course and £660 for a 
postgraduate course. 

A UGC spokesman said this week 
that he could not understand why 
universities were confused. The orig- 
inal letter clearly recommended that 
universities charged part-time , fees at 
a rate that was half the full-time 
equivateiit, 

ibis meant that a pah-time under- 
graduate attending university a third 
of the week would pay £130 next 
year at a sixth of the full-time rate. 
Using the same equation, a post- 
graduate student attending hair the 
week would pay £330 at o quarter. 

Five fellowships 

Five polytechnic lecturers arc to be 
seconded to manufacturing industry 
over the next year under a new 
scheme of Lcvcrhulmc fellowships in 
engineering practice. 

The five fellows will remain on full 
salary and their parent institutions 
will receive funds to meet the cost 
temporary replacements. The 

scheme, which will fund five fel- 
Ipwships a year over the next four 
years, has been initiated by the 
Committee of Directors of 

Polytechnics. 


Triple burden of young blacks Chance to 

...... 5?“i se _. of their cultural and social The report claims that each of lhe SUVC 3Ft 
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ciety that does little to help them not Young blacks suffer h trinlp Hup ■ . .. vUill jjv 

teESfes - i 

C, ‘-?he m re 0 ar ^slralfon^and anger J £1^^ 

among (roung^ blacks stem from the show tlSt^he q U nJ m plownem rate tSnfnp * b k k ha " useful ^y^chnic urc to have ■ 
knowledge that white institutions f 1977) among British born black men . , , clmnce to argue their case. j 

have shown contempt for the prob- was 21 per cent comiSJSt i!f • Em P , ?y me " t policies have failed i.ciccstershi re further education 

r terns they face, says the paper Cvhich oml S?Ek l ° Hk s y c ste,,Iit| c training eommiUee has referred the 
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ground evidence to the Seaman in- cent “"pared to 4.3 per self-employment", with many blacks after !i curing a report from {* 

quiry into the Brixton riots. Evident rniu^n u.. ™ J, escaping the 16- i 9 net because thev county's diractor of education, f; 


„ « many niacKs attcr licarinc a repon 

quiry into the Brixton riots. Evidence collected by the Denart- a f ? iSiIp nipr 9 " el beem they ctn,nt y' s director' of edu cajj- Ji . 

report, Bhckmeimioymait mem of Employment and the (?om- M? , ' r , Andrew Puirbnirn, <wl»*J*[; 

and urban conflict, has been pre- mission for Rarini Pn„aiiiu Cross says. We have failed -to reasons for u mercer with i®jr 

EiSr Cross seller Sat bLks t| ^ a ^ U ^^i es te ESi °we SSfe l H°, the ? roblcm SSSBSSta? ' 2£2 \t Lough^ 1 

,V? e SSRC unit find jobs, with much le^ suoess ; av ^ a,led .’? understand College of Art. . In6t : 

which is based at Aston University. Indeed the nan^r c.^ “} e proWem. The crisis faced by The renort drew attention tf * 

lbemC the P®P er ,* s •hat minorities usually display ’greater an- indivic^uBl * S n0t tbe some declining numbers of 1 
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Science Corresoondent jnefnclency and futility will no longer 

' C ^respondent be supported with public money," he 
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Mr Philip Vi^br 
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North American news 

Research ruined 
by fruit spraying 

from Clive Cookson from California which is the nation's 

WASHINGTON mam fruit and vegetable growing re- 
Scientists at Stanford University have gion. 6 

been appalled by California's con- The most serious threat is to Stan- 
uoversial decision to spray a wide ford's 10,000 acre Jasper Ridge 
area around the university with the Biologic Preserve, which Ties on the 
insecticide Malathion. in an attempt edge of the area infested with flies, 
to eliminate the Mediterranean fruit Jasper Ridge is used for long-term 
By. studies of natural ecological systems. 

Their concern Sis centred not on which could be ruined if Malathion 
the possible health effects on humans spray drifts into the preserve. One 
- though they are a worry - but on famous experiment there is Paul 
(he potential damage to. the univer- Ehrlich’s 25-year study of the check- 
riiu'c inner-term biological eXDeri- er-snnr hntrnrflv wKir-l, rw 


sity’s long-term biological experi- er-spot butterfly, which Dr Schinke 
meats. saicl was the longest investigation 

Dr Robert Scliinke, the chairman “ever to have been carried out on 
of Stanford's Department of Bio- any organism in research”. 

l ! I Cmannar coiri 1 11 Aorall 


Sciences, 


Dr Alan Grundmann, a Stanford 


° . r u:_„ uiuiiumomi, a aiauiuru 

spraying of Malatnion, with its atten- Hioinoi^t cniH in a tAianhnnp i n ,. r 

■ E , , jSjJJJJf? £"25 imnact°on week that he was still nego- 

msects. wtll have a senous "pact on liatin . with lhe state medfly pro j| ct 

°L iJIhSK “IS 8 fli 8" plan that would minimize the 

wthrn urriverai^^^ incliiding | all danger of insecticide getting into the 
faculties re B “t<:h employs preserve W hen the helicopters spray 



‘Suicide’ professor was 
victim of campus spies 


Mr Drown: ordered spraying 


ditions. 

“Virtually millions of dollars are 


*- j-* p ian *? if, “ asrvtSri? jnsrag: 

ral habitat, or under controlled con- “fh e y are not g 0 j ng to sprgy deliber- 
ately inside the preserve,” he said. 
Apart from the direct effects on 


invested in experimental systems, Apart from the direct effects on 
and Malathion spraying would con- “ ie,r research, scientists at Stanford 
stlluie such a major perturbation of an ^ the University of California are 
these experiments that the ex- split over the general wisdom of 
perimental systems would have to be aena l spraying with Malathion. Some 
considered finished." see 11 “ the onl y W8 y to get rid of a 

Mr Jerry Brown, the governor of pest that threatens Californian fruit 
California, ordered aerial spraying of crops, which are worth $4 ,000m a 
a three-county area south of the San year, before it affects the main com- 
Frandsco Bay, which is infested with mercial fruit-growing areas. Others 
medfly, as the tiny insect is called. c,aun that the insecticide’s safety for 
Mr Brown had wanted to fight the humans has not been proved and 
voracious pests by stripping fruit jhat the spraying may fail - killing 
trees and spraying from the ground, lsTB e numbers of beneficial insects 
but the Federal government forced without eliminating the medfly. 
the state to take to the air. The Dr Bruce Ames, a biochemist at 
governor’s resistance to aerial the University of California, Ber- 
spraying, which he said was environ- keley, who is well known for invent- 
mentally hazardous, collapsed when ing the Ames test for mutagenicity, 
John, Block, the- American agri- feels that the health dangers of 
culture secretary, threatened to Malathion, an organophosphate corn- 
quarantine all agricultural produce pound, have been exaggerated. 



Mr Block: threatened quarantine 


Recruiting firm accused of fraud 


jH!, < Lr 0lle6 « p . re . sldents » three other 
education officials and a professional 

™ rewuiter have been indicted 
for allegedly helping hundreds of 
Iranians to obtain fraudulent visas to 
study m the United States. 

to the indictments 
Z S e S dow 2 , b y 8 Federal grand 
fyy* Fetet Galonis, who was presi- 
gnt of International Educational 
? stu . denl recruiting firm, 
^°lf d J or tbe ^ ve educators to 
J8n blank certificates of eligibility, 

Si h .“7 necessar y to obtain Amer- 
35 Mr Galonis then 

(n d tv5i° Ut of the forms, for up 
^ 550° each, m Iran. The alleged 

SSS 9 ^ ok place in 1976 » w »en 

wealthy Iranians were 
oamounng to study in the United 

nrSa otber defendants include the 
R f t* 0 smaI1 colleges 
( ichols College and Emerson Cfol- 

nQh’L5°u erts L fJotversity has been 
BSS'-hr the American Bar As- 
(irini » *t has declined accredi- 
to the ORU law school citing 
® US discrimination", 
stiS 01 ^accreditation ORU law 
5 Drino\ U ,Jn h u will graduate next 

examfLr b9 “oable to take the bar 
of (h! S° n 0r fo practise law in any 
ORM 0 Stat f 5 of th * dotted States, 
cade Joooded just over a de- 

Qklahnm° ^ rai Roberts, an 
^klahoman fundamentalist preacher 

uaivJSS, b 25 ler * M 811 all-faculties 
donarinne’ ^ money came from 
ffirtscaiuft ^bscribers (Mr 
^JelsviS his partners’’) in 

. tele vision ministry , where on 

• "•cuvetBSrrr^ — — - > ■ ' — — «. 

North Amcrtw 
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lege), the admissions directors of two 
otners (Ricker College and North 
Greenville College), and the head of 


a private secondary school. The five 
institutions agreed to pay Mr Galonis 
a commission of 15 per cent of all 
tuition fees paid by the Iranians 
whom he recruited with the pre- 
signed certificates, according to the 
charges. 

Under American law, the eligibil- 
ity certificates should be completed 
in the United States by college of- 
ficials who have evaluated the 
academic qualifications and financial 
circumstances of each applicant. 
However, federal officials have been 
aware for several years that unscru- 
pulous Institutions, desperate to fill 
up their classrooms with wealthy 
foreign students, signed blank forms 
and sent them out to the Middle 

East - . 

There a paid recruiter would sell 


Law school r 
denied bar 
accreditation 

the air he regularly appeals for dona- 
tions. 


Prospective faculty members and 
students wishing to attend ORU 
must sign a “code of honour" affirm- 
ing their belief in Christ as their 
“lord and saviour". Inquiries are 
made as to whether they are “bom 
again" and “speak in tongues". 

Accreditation requirements of the 
American Bar Association prohibit 
religious discrimination in admitting 
students and in hiring, retaining, 
iromoting and paying raculty mem- 
lers. ' 

-As ORU wilt not have the oppor- 
thte*- argue an appeal to the 
class wilt if-Kniary 1982, which is 
_ an appeal m » • ^ j aw 

making 

-if. 


them to anyone whose financial cir- 
cumstances were right - academic 
circumstances hardly mattered. The 
certificates were then completed and 
falsely dated to make it seem that 
they nad been issued In the United 
States, as is alleged to have hap- 
pened in this case. 

One defendant, Fred Mullinax, 
formerly of North Greenville Col- 
lege, has pleaded guilty to one 
charge of making false statements on 
a student visa form. He was fined 
S5Q0. According to the justice de- 
partment, Mr MulHnox has agreed to 
cooperate with the government in its 
case against the other five and the 
remaining charges against him may 
be dropped. 

Altogether the men face more 
than 20 charges including conspiracy 
and mail fraud. They could be sent 
fo jail for up to five years or fined 
up to $1O,U0O each, if convicted. 

Ing “provisional accreditation”. ■ 

On other issues ORU has been in 
trouble with the ABA. These con- 
cerned low admission requirements 
and teachers’ salaries. However, the 
unsatisfactory contracts have been 
improved to meet ABA standards. 

On the theological front ORU is 
in difficulties. It has failed to pass 
the review of teaching seminaries 
conducted by the United Methodist 
Church's General Board of Higher 
Education and Ministry. 

Until a seminary has been 
approved, its graduates will not be 
accepted as qualified for ordination 
in tne United. Methodist. Church. 
Consequently, the ordination status 
of 89 United Methodist students at 
ORU will remain in limbo at least 
until next January when the church 
will recieve a report of an on-site 
review. . , , 

Methodist criteria include free- 
dom of academic inquiry" and 
“racial and sexual indusiveness and 
academic accreditation", all points 
on which critics maintain that ORU 
is weak. 


The mysterious death of a mathem- 
atics professor from Cnrnegie-Mcllon 
University while on holiday in his 
native Taiwan, has sparked a bitter 
dispute over the role of government 
informers among foreign students in 
the United States. 

Wen-chen Chen , a 3 1 -year-old 
statistician, was found dead on the 
campus of the National University of 
TAiwan early this month - hours 
after being subjected to a day-long 
interrogation by security police about 
his alleged anti-government activi- 
ties. According to the Taiwnncse 
authorities Dr Chen fell to his death 
from the fifth floor of the university 
library, either by accident or as a 
suicide. 

However Dr Chen’s colleagues at 
Carnegie-Mellon University in Pitts- 
bourgh rejected thnt explanation. 

A spokesman said: 'The people in 
his department rule out suicide; he 
was not the sort of person to kill 
himself, and wc believe an accident 
would be an incredible coincidence 
so soon after a 13-hour interrogation 
by the police." 

Officials at Carnegie- Mellon have 
suggested thnt Dr Chen may in fact 
have been the victim of a political 
murder, because of his opposition to 
the Kuomintang (Chinese national- 
ists) who have ruled Taiwan for 
more than 30 years and the sus- 
picions are shared by several Amer- 
ican politicians. 

In a telegram read at a memorial 
service for Dr Chen on the Car- 
negie-Mellon Campus. Congressman 
Stephen Solarz announced that the 
House of Representatives Subcom- 
mittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
which he chairs, would hold a public 
hearing on the cose next week. “The 
apparent murder of Professor Chen 
is of great concern to me and my 
colleagues.” 

Whatver the immediate cause of 
Dr Chen’s death, his interrogation 
raises disturbing questions about the 
role of government agents among the 
18,000 Taiwanese students in the 
United States. For the security police 
who questioned Dr Chen in Taipei 
before he died apparently knew in 
detail about his political activities in 


Pittsburg. According to the Car- 
negie-Mellon spokesman, Dr Chen 
had distributed leaflets there about 


anti-government demonstrations in 
Taiwan. 

Carnegie-Mellon officials and the 
American politicians who have taken 
up the case suspect that the security 
police were so well up on Dr Chen’s 
activities because they had been sup- 
plied with evidence by Taiwanese 
informants - probably students - in 
the United States. Congressman Jim 
Leach, another member of the 
House Subcommittee on Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, said Dr Chen was 
confronted with photocopies of let- 
ters he had written and recordings of 
speeches and telephone calls he had 
made in Pittsburgh. 

Mr Leach has called on the US 
State Department to tell the Taiwan 
government of American concern 
about "the infiltration of American 
universities by informants who, direct- 
ly or indirectly, report to the Taiwan 
government ’ on the action of 
Taiwanese faculty and students in this 
country.” 

In a letter to the Assistant Secret- 
ary of State for East Asian and Paci- 
fic Affairs, Mr Leach said the Chen 
case was “a startling example of how 
these informants keep track of 
Taiwanese activities in the United 
States for referral to Taiwan’s mar- 
tial law authorities. This kind of in- 
telligence operation being carried out 


on our campuses runs counter to the 
traditions if not the laws of this 
country." 

Charges of that sort have been 
made several times in recent years, 
and not only about Taiwan. The gov- 
ernments of Iran, Libya and Soutli 
Korea have all been accused of using 
students in the United States to spy 
on their citizens. 

Members of the House Asian and 
Pacific Affairs Subcommittee arc 
“very disturbed” about the whole 
problem, according to a staff aide, 
and they arc likely to call for a wider 
Congressional investigation into the 
activities of foreign agents on Ameri 
can campuses, perhaps in (he 
autumn. 

However, it is extremely difficult 
to conduct a public inquiry into such 
matters. The informers are not going 
to admit openly what they are aoing, 
nnd, for obvious reasons, unti- 
government students are reluctant to 
speak out about their fears and 
suspicions. 

The 64 Taiwanese students at Car- 
negie-Mellon are clearly divided into 
pro-nnd nnt-gavernment cainns, 
according to university officials. The 
regime’s supporters have spoken out 
loudly, talking to the press and tak- 
ing issue with university president 
Richard Cyert for questioning the 
official explanation that Dr Chen 
died by accident or suicide. In con- 
trast “antigovernment students aren't 
saying a word” and they are reluc- 
tant to speak to reporters even when 
promised anonymity. 

President Cyert has become active- 
ly involved in the controversy. He 
sent the President of Taiwan a tele- 
gram stating the university's doubts 
about the case and calling tor a more 
thorough inquiry. He also expressed 
concern about the safety of Dr 
Chen's wife and soil, who are held in 
Taiwan without exit visas. 

In reply Dr Cyert was told that the 
district prosecutor in Taipei had in- 
vestigated the death and found “no 
evidence suggesting murder". He 
was assured that Mrs Cheri and her 
son would be permitted to leave 
Taiwan before long. 

FBI called in 
over Libyan 
student’s death 

Hie Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Is investigating the possibility that a 
Libyan student who was murdered 
this month at Weber State College, 
Utah, was killed for political reasons. 
The body of the 32-year-old victim, 
Nabii Mansour, was found stuffed 
inside the boot of his car, with sever- 
al shots through the head. 

A suspect, fellow Libyan student 
Mohamcd Shabata, was arrested at 
Chicago's International Airport as he 
prepared to catch a flight out of tire 
country. Both men were studying 
diesel technology at Weber Slate Col- 
lege. 

FBI and police are questioning Mr 
Shabata, who has been charged with 
' the biuntcr, to see whether the case 
might be connected to internal 
Libyan politics. Several Libyan ex- 
iles, who were known opponents of 
the regime of Muammor El-Qaddafl, 


have been killed In Europe and last 
autumn a dissident Libyan student at 
Colorado State University was shot in 
the head and severely wounded. 
There have been allegations that the 
man recently charged with fils 
attempted murder, Eugene Tafoya, 
took nls orders from Tripoli. 


Draft dodgers face prosecution 


The Reagan administration has in- 
jected some life into the sleepy anti- 
draft movement by announcing that 
it is considering prosecution of 134 

a men who failed to register for 
e conscription. 

’ . An official for the Selective Ser- . 
vice System which administers the 
draft, estimated that about 400,000 
have failed to register since President 
Carter required 19 and 20-year-olds 


to do so last year. The 134 were 
chosen for possible prosecution be- 
cause they ostentatiously defied the 
taw, were turned in by citizen com- 
plaints, or failed to respond to warn- 
ing letters. 

The Committee Against Registra- 
tion and the Draft promised that if 
any aTrests take place protests .will 
be held at Federal buildings across 
the United States. 
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Overseas news< 


Pinochet aims to take control 


by Fay Haussman 
Two new laws have been passed in 
Chile, one governing uni vers ilies. 
and the oilier professional colleges. 
Both laws are pnrt of President 
General Augusio Pinochet Ugane's 


continuing, and so far only partly 
successful; endeavours to hring Chi- 
lean universities under his political, 


ideological and academic control. 

The law on universities opens the 
door to the creation of more univer- 
sities, and reduces to 12 the recog- 
nized careers for which a university 
degree will be essential. All other 
professions, including sociology, 
philosophy, journalism, pedagogy 
and human sciences in general, may 
from now on be taught at establish- 
ments other than universities, such 
ns professional institutions nnd tech- 
nological academies. 

The professional colleges, with n 
long tradition as guardians of profes- 
sional integrity and defenders of 
their members, have been stripped 
of their chief attribute: membership 
in a professional college will no lon- 
ger be a compulsory legal prere- 
quisite for professional activities. All 
that will he needed by anyone want- 
ing to practice his profession will he 
to record his license or degree in a 
central registry. 

When the Chilean military over- 
threw Allcndc in 1973, they took 
oyer (he universities practically over- 
night. Civilian rectors were replaced 
by military officers; thousands of stu- 
dents were expelled; about 30 per 
cent of nil university professors were 
purged, most of them tenured. The 
military rectors had total, irrevocable 
power over faculties hut, lacking all 
experience of how to handle an 



General Pinochet: new laws “The junta 

couldn t mam 

academic community, inevitably mis- Only by break 
used their power. In seven . years, be able to bn 
Chile’s eight universities have had students and 
about 30 rectors. • Professor Hitri 

Even so. n certain nlmosphere of cent intervieu 
academic unrest persisted. And since versily. 

Chile’s two large public universities, Professor K 
the University of Chile (60,000 stu- Chile’s State 
denis), and Ine State Technical Uni- under AUende 
versity (30,000 students) have bran- 1973 and senl 
dies all over the country, dissident from where \ 
opinions voiced, for example, among through inti 
the 20,000 students of the University "Some of the 
of Chile in Santiago would rapidly been very bad 
spread to their 40,000 colleagues. ing down acad 
In 1979, the first elections for stu- are not subjec 
dent delegates held in Chilean uni- trol, and they i 
versities under the military regime tions at will, 
gave a clear victory to candidates Education is a 
opposed to the authorities. If private univers 
nothing else, ihc ejections showed a Fessional contr 
high degree of political commitment their courses." 


among students. Obviously also of- 
ficial control had remained inadequate 
and security forces once more 
focused on the universities. In early 
lyHO, in the first major purge since 
1973 . 240 professors were dismissed, 
ostensibly for reasons of economy, 
but in fact because they were con- 
sidered politically unreliable. 

Among (hose affected was Manuel 
Sanhueza, former dean of the law 
school at the University of Conccp- 
cidn, who had headed a group of 
lawyers trying to prepare a new 
democratic constitution for Chile, 
and Mario Zertartu, a Harvard 
graduate economist at the University 
of Chile's School of Economics, 
whose research of Chilean economic 
performance contradicted official 
shibboleths. 

“The junta has realized that it 
couldn't manage the universities. 
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Job chances 
shrink for 
graduates 


front John Wulshe 


DUBI IN 


Only by breaking them up will they 
be able to break the power of the 
students and muffle dissent," said 


Professor Enrique Kirberg in a re- 
cent interview at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Kirberg, the rector of 
Chile's State Technical University 
under AUende, had been arrested in 
1973 and sent to Dawsons Island, 
from where he was released only 
through international pressure. 
"Some of the military rectors have 
been very bad and have been bring- 
ing down academic standards. They 
are not -subject to any kind of con- 
trol, and they can create new institu- 
tions at will. Now the Ministry of 
Education is about to create 12 new 
private universities, without any pro- 
fessional control over the quality of 


‘Mass promotions’ start 
wave of unrest in India 


front A. S. Abraham 

The ultimate dream of Indian uni- 
versity student agitators has finally 
come true: passing from one stage to 
the next without having to bother 
about intermediary qualifying ex- 
aminations. 

South Gujarat University in west- 
ern India has decided to promote 
first- nhd second-year arts, science 
and commerce undergraduates en 
masse, without -having to lake the 
tests at the end of each year of study 
that students elsewhere m India must 
pass. 

Under, the three-year, first-degree 
course, an internal ■ examination is 
held r at (he. end of the . first and 
- second years. There is a public ex- 
. animation at the end of the third 
. year, success in which leads to the 
, conferment of a degree. 

Encouraged by what their counter- 
parts. in South . Gujarat.. University 


have .accomplished, students of, 
Ayurveda University . In the ;• state 
(Ayurveda is an indigenous system 
of medicine) are demanding "mass 
promotions" as well. 

Similar rumblings are being heard 
on other Gujurat. campuses and it 
cannot be long before the riotous 
students in northern Indian universi- 
ties, especially in Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh states, 
also start demanding promotions as a 
mailer of course rather than of 
merit. . 

The rot set in when many Indian 
universities allowed students who had 
failed an examination to move on to 
the next stage and take a double 
examination the next time round, .the 
one which the student had failed to 
clear and the second for the stage 
lnio which he had nevertheless been 
admitted. This system has come to 
be known among students as ATKT. 
for ‘Allowed To Keep Terms’’.' 



The recession is taking its toll on the 
Irish graduates’ juhs market, but 
their unemployment rule is still low- 
er than the rest of the population 

Tile latest survey of career pat- 
terns for the 1980 graduates from the 
five university colleges shows an un- 
employment rate of 4,7 per cent - 
double the previous year's rate. 

The relatively low overall jobless 
rate however musks high rates foi 
some individual facilities. For inst- 
ance, 29 per cent of those who ac- 
quired tne Higher Diploma in 
Education were unable to gel jobs as 
secondary teachers. 

And, despite manpower studies 
showing a big demand for computer 
personnel, graduates with that exper- 
tise often found it difficult to get 
related work. This was probably due 
to employers insisting on experi- 
enced personnel. There is also evi- 
dence that some graduates are taking 
jobs at a lower level than their qual- 
ifications prepared them for. 

The survey, conducted by the 
Association of Irish University 
Careers and Appointments Services, 
shows that 36.6 per cent of first 
degree holders went directly into em- 
ployment, 13.7 per cent went on Tor 
research work or further academic 
study, 28.2 per cent went on for 
teacher training, 9.8 per cent for 
other vocational and professional 
training and 1.3 per cent were un- 
available for work. 

Of the 474 higher degree gradu- 
ates accounted for, only 18 or 3.8 
per cent were found to be still seek- 


ing employment. ScveiUy-sevcn per 
rent gained employment and the rest 
were cither in further study, training 


or undertaking research work, nr 
were unavailable for employment, 

The survey gives statistical in- 
formation about 4,428 graduates who 
had completed first and higher de- 
grees last year, representing 91 per 
cent of all university graduates tnat 
year. 

Eight per cent of first degree hol- 
ders and 17 per cent of higher de- 
gree graduates left Ireland. 


Health teaching reorganized 


The Indian government has put for- 
a P™P? 5 , a * at a conference in 
New Delhi of federal health councils 
and family welfare organizations, for 
an integrated course in medical 
education that combines the best 
, points of allopathy, homoeopathy 

Vanaus inditenW Systems, 

• . l!F* sen h -allopathy dominates 
the Indian medical scene, although 
homoeopathy, ayurveda (an indigen- 
ous system .based on Hindu texts) , 
and unaiu (a similar Muslim system) 
hove their own set-up of colleges, 
instruction and certification. But 
healers trained in these, systems do 
not have the same prestige as allo- 
paths, 

The government has suggested the 
Appointment of a body , comprising 
leading practitioners of the various 
systems to devise a curriculum that 
will mean “the cheapest and most 
practical amalgam of all the systems 
in the not-too-dislont future*'. It 
.wants - flairs in the Indian systems 
and In homoeopathy to be instituted 
in postgraduate allopathic colleges 
and a certain number of lectures in 
the non-allopath ic systems to be 
made compulsory at undergraduate 
nntl postgraduate levels- fit these 


colleges. 

The government has taken its cue 
from a joint study, Health For All- 
An Alternative Strategy, by the Indian 
CouncrJ of Medical Research and 
the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research, which recommended the 
develapineat of- national systeSi of 
health care in which all Ifc different 
systems can make their own unique 
contribution 1 ’. This is seen to be in 
line with the 1 international . strategy, 
. announced at Alma- Ala not very 
long ago, urging poor countries to 
de-crnpnasizc Western-orientated 
medical systems and approaches and 
encourages indigenous ones that are 
cheaper and no less effective. 

Despite this, the Indian Medical 
AttodatiOn, the powerful . organiza- 
tion of allopathic doctors, is certain 
to resist attempts to “dilute’’- the 
quality of allopathic training by mix- 
ing allopathy with what the IMA 
considers to be less scientific sys- 
tems. The previous Janata govern- 
ment (1977-80), sympathetic to desi 
(indigenous) sentiments oh the issue, 
had proposed an integrated medical 
education course. But the IMA and 
other pro-allopathic lobbies soon 
shot.il down. 
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Professor Leyds: addressed students 

Union leader 
gets suspended 
sentence 

from Stephen Taylor 

The president of the Students Repre- 
tentative Council at the University of 
Zimbabwe was given a suspended 
prison sentence of a year by a Salis- 
bury magistrate. Mr Clifford Mash- 
In s appearance in churl stemmed 
from events on the campus In April 
when the principal and two senior 
stair were detained for more than five 
hours by members of the SRC after a 
strike by university workers::- 
. Professor JohnLewia, the principal, 
-sald in, evidence that he.hatf^ttnfc out 
.Students and workers 
Kpbert Blair, the registrar. 
Mr Mashlri, who was address the 
crowd through a loudhallcr, bad re- 
fused to allow them to leave, he said. 
-.They *erc Joined by Professor 
Geoffrey Bond, (he vice principal, 
who was aim detained during the 
afternoon. The three men, referred to 
“ ine, lime as “hostages", by Mr 

S'*!* not fl,,owed 1° move 
into (he shade or to smoke. 

od&'? re *S na,,y re,eased offer an 

kaS.* 1 ’ 0 n ^« 1 
.Mr Mashlri, pleaded guilty and 
agreed with the outline of the state 
«ase but denied (bat he had be|i ! 

KTha7 0 he r i he maintain, 
mg mat be was merely acting as a 


Sri Lankan! 
students j 
in revolt 1 

from D. B. Udalagama, | 

COLO % 

Students at the University of & 
mya stormed into the via rW 
k*r s olfice and held him 
registrar captive till the pofe^: 
cued them. And under 
the University of Jaffna foX- 
vicc chancellor to put shidentfA 
mnnds to the University G» 
Commission. .; 

At Colombo University mfe 
boycotted lectures for a week tSA' 
university authorities agreed to® 
cel ilie expulsion of two sUidtoufe' 
raggmg), pending a second bi! 
mhi the incidents. • j- 

Meanwhile at the Uimeri™ 
Peradeniya engineering studasi 1 . 
boycotting examinations in 
against what they called ibTsF 
schedule nnd, though a new fey 
been fixed, no students hm% 
lered. They resorted to fat 
picketing till the authorities dda 
the university out of bounds b 
them. But the protest who 
tinning. 

This has been the pattern iia ! 
universities for three months oi 
There is hardly a tjme when sttfa 
protests (normally in the faai ! 
boycotts but spilling into Hote! 
occasionally as at KclaniyaJ do a; 
take place in one or the ottardi. 
universities. And the utMnil 
! not seem to have an a ftps: 
answer. ; 

Indeed, in the case of the feta ' 
university incidents, a ite«ir 
team, headed by a fornw ui; 

, chancellor, reported thatilrid 
! dialogue'’ had contributed »tff w : 
Icncc last April. The vwdtstta 
replied: "I am at n 
stand how I could maintain- 
loguc with a student group- 
pschyopaths!” 

The report snid there 
tent and frustration among 
dents, mainly arising from 
solution of the student bbwW 
few months earlier which rnav 
been nggrnvuted by strict 
of disciplinary rules to prevcu 
ging. 


Postgraduate places increase! 


by Peter Mauger 

China’s 675 institutions of higher 
education will enrol 10,000 post- 

S raduates this autumn for muster’s 
egrees. During the Cultural Revolu- 
tion there was very little postgradu- 
ate study and research in all areas 
suffered. Now, with the drive for 
modermzation, specialists are needed 
in all fields. Bachelor's, master's and 
doctoral degrees will be conferred in 
philosophy, economics, law, educa- 
tion, literature, history, science, en- 
gineering, agronomy and medicine 
Postgraduate places will be 
awarded by examination in the fol- 
lowing subjects:- political theory, a 
foreign language, general knowledge, 

S.i£;g wl “ g 5 J n the <™- <>f 

specialization and knowledge in sub- 


specialities. . 

(.'tiiiui Is also stepping up ■*!£;. 
her of postgraduates sent sbfj® , 
advanced study. Since 
2,7(10 TinsturiiduHics have gone a , 
countries for advanced w y, 
famous University of Sck®^J : 
technology nt Hefei. Aniwifg/. 
for c.Bmpfc, . hH 


ior example, . nn 
studying in Japan, the UM. 

West Germany and In 
nnd at L|ic Imperial College^..'. 
universities of ManchMterj^J. 
sex. One of many British ' 
taking Chinese postgrad^ 
University of Warwick { . 

present a student from tne>£ i 
Institute of Textile ' 
nnother from the 9 amU ikird F' 
of Technology and a ‘r 0 . . 
Shandong University. > 
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Backing for private sector 


I from Emil Zubryn 

, CUERNAVACA 

education 

S ui nab,llty t0 resoIve the fions^ ^ as ^ hSSSidBfTfor his 

affectil1 g Mexico: conc^med witj*^ 

mmiHWi t ^ ai - n F d Professionals and Wmon (financial) of 
qualified technicians. He added th£<)£P , ' ,afe universities, and 
freedom of education is ncMP-**rJ ic S ed infiltration of denes! 
Mexico hopes to cotit thus ,^ re 5ts (always a moot 8 
omic growth in J Mexico. . . V 

The f;"i 


refuting a statement inadf^^l- 

Angel Pescador whicM « dj., 
would “monopolize . 

set ud legislation 
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How do universities and polytechnics actually 
collaborate with industry? In the third of our 
occasional series on the links between higher 
education and industry Ngaio Crequer looks at 
Brunei, the only university where all the under- 
gaduates are sandwich students, and Paul 
Flather at Sheffield Polytechnic, which is streng- 
thening its contribution to the ailing steel eco- 
nomy m South Yorkshire. 
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Sheffield steel; painful readjustments are needed 




Forging a brighter future 


Like Rome, Sheffield was built on was as high as it could be, and that 
seven hills. However, its prosperity many in industry remained slow in 
was linked less to the success of its seeking advice from the polytechnic 
armies than to its supply of local “perhaps because they do not per- 
resources: those hills were full of ceive the need for outside assist- 
iron ore, there were woods to pro- ance". 

vide charcoal for smelting, fast rivers Fourth, there were the special ser- 
to power waterwheels, and millstone vices given to industry through the 
gnt to make grindstones. But in the Sheffield Centre for Innovation and 
age ot new technology, raw materials Productivity (SCIP) with its three 
count for less, and the British capital arms: the industrial liaison unit, the 
a i* uu?-”- k having to adjust small firms management advisory 
P ^ service, and the automation advisory 

Last week’s unemployment figures unit. 

%™! d , is „. r . a . p i d : . Tb' eroup urged .hat .ho 


U onnmniilii . i , • ’ r — a aiuuy Liuulv uikvu mat UIL 

u C i i ^ " e natl0I J a * averace best wav the polytechnic could help 
i,’ . 1 ' , P er F en . 1 l he work- in the city council's avowed policy to 

, lI ! c ' uc *mg 867 re- safeguard and create jobs was by 
• n Slee ^ st ast mont ^- ensuring its expertise was more wide- 


j ' , . m'M ii iina rescHrcn pruiccis, uuu oy ucvciuping 

Inwi t ^ e - T ? ast ^ y ears with expertise in new areas of need. 
n?nr n i n t ^ ^ e . Reverend Dr As a result of the report, Sheffield 
ndvffrhnJ j ■ .P n , n ?ipal of the is in the middle of a series of new 
nirptf^!! n C f ^ esc !' l ° a d it frankly as a initiatives to boost the industrial con- 
wnJ survi Y al - “Tltere is ob- nexion. To encourage its consultancy 
mnre n , ee £* ^ 0r us 10 work, the polytechnic has decided 

MupLitj-P 008 firms, and of “as incentives" to allow departments 
revpmJV* Im P° rtant for us to earn and individuals to retain more of the 
he said 8 lmm CVei T po^ible source," income they generate through work- 
A ^ i ■ « ing with industry, 

inn fo t .^ 0r m Buence, accord- The polytechnic is to mount a ma- 

ontm lo,,e y» was the need to jor exhibition in the city during the 

areas °f motivation for autumn on the theme of ‘How the 
™ eC i tur ® r ?' ,"^ e needed to polytechnic serves industry’. It is also 
Clw w j th Industry was an to carry out two local surveys - one 

work fiJ 5 ? uv°j[ ? vera H polytechnic of the purchasing patterns of a 
otmn’ 0 A With “ tt ' e chance of prom- sample of small ana large firms to find- 
couW ; ? ovem ® nl these days, out why they go out of Britain, let 
quMtin ~ There is no alone Yorkshire, for so many of 

L on . Sheffield has boen their needs, and the other of the 

lechnlL i!i eac ^ P 0 .^' supply and availability of skills in the 

dusLrv^it ™ _with local in- areB _ to prepare for the skills-led 

recentl y deaded there was investment programme planned for 
lion 1 an even ,ar 8 er contribu- South Yorkshire. 

n The polytechnic is also strengthen- 

tetan » w ^ member, the polytechnic ing formal ties with the local author- 
fevlBw 8 |» ^ gfr-powered study group to ity and local business. To coordinate, 
shire's LvL mks .South York- its strategy, the council has set up a 

April ihB 01 * 1 ^’ ' ts f B P ort new employment forum, with repre- 

jot 8 r ° a P noted the increasing sentatives from the trades unions, 
°n steel * n It® 1 J 18 dependence the chambers of commerce and the 
wiBoest j® ^ tt * e evidence to university as well as the polytechnic. 

dnSuL-B 1 v industries were being A new micro-electronics education 
The orn,,° r -®P ac .« stcc *- programme has both polytechnic and 

diannala reentified four major university playing important roles. - 
common w ^, c ^ Sheffield, in In addition, the polytechnic is in- 


■ , D’ - — nwunii ua mv ^awiuui a ■ mm— 

Kh ,j® . * a ‘ c V attracts about two polytechnic -staff went with city 
. each VfiHT. Thft nnnn/tflTnM tes uwit fho KjfnnHrflOOfl 


for examplef5|9 nt training courses, search project into energy conserva- 
on raising -capiwr;®* advising firms tion in buildings to be cairied out by 
product lines. , ■ "* r diversifying polytechnic staff, 

Second, there is the poij - . ' Finally, the polytechnic has just 

research programme, much of wic’s^ unveiled a new department of extor- 
ts undertaken in collaboration witji-ni liaison and development as a 
industry. Third, there is its consul- tara./ nr gj| j ts s hort course, consul- 
tancy work. The study group noted key Must rial work. One of its 

that it was probable that neither the poiytecnmc * - ^ t(J en5ure the 

volume nor the quality of such work each year com - students 

: ndustrial 


The polytechnic did three thinss: it 
went out positively and sola its 
knowledge; it applied its knowledge 
to the company's specific problem to 
modernize its equipment; and it de- 
monstrated on its own equipment the 
new programme would work. This is 
very much how the new industrial 
liaison department plans to continue 
to work. 

Another project involved the test- 
ing of glass used in squash courts for 
a local glass suppliers. Not only were 
a series of scientific tests devised to 
replace the old “throwing a bag of 
sand from 25 yards" approach, but 
polytechnic staff also redesigned the 
glass support frames to allow it to 
withstand greater pressure. • •. r 

Other projects nave included im- 
proving the production of plastics, 
devising tests for springs, speeding 
up the production df a grease lubri- 
cant, and advising firms on noise 
problems. 

A major boost to the polytechnic 
will be the new impetus to aid indus- 
try coming from the town hall. Mr 
Bill Micbte, chairman of the coun- 
cil’s new employment committee, 
admits the council has probably 
undervalued the importance of the 
polytechnic. “We have tended to re- 
gard it as a rather large, rather sepa- 
rate institution. Probably that has 
been wrong. We do want it to play a 
greater role in our strategy to help 
local industry,” he said. 

That strategy involves backing 
firms who are efficient but are suP 
fering under the recession; providing 
workshop space and advice to sacked 
workers to set up their own firms; 
and to advise firms on new tech- 
nology and marketing. On all three 
fronts, the polytechnic could play an 
important role. 


The task of placing all 
the people all the time 


placements. Mr Brian Jeremiah, the 
new department head with 20 years 
in the steel industry behind him, 
said: “The unit will look after re- 
search work, placements and advis- 
ing firms all at the same time. We 
have to widen our dragnet if we are 
to continue to place everyone, which 
is of course bread and butter work 
for us." 

But what actually happens at the 
exact point of contact between 
polytechnic and industry - the chalk- 
face meeting the coalface? One of 
Sheffield's recent successes came in 
designing new computer-run equip- 
ment for a small firm which had 
relied on traditional methods to pro- 
duce tools for the production of 
steam irons. After being approached 
by the firm, Precision Manufacturing 
Services, engineering staff ran a 
short course for company staff, drew 
up a programme, worked with a 
company engineer for six months, 
demonstrated how the programme 
would work, and persuaded the com- 
pany to install the new computer 
equipment. 


This month saw the opening of the 
Government's inquiry into sandwich 
course provision, and one of (he first 
questions put to universities nnd 
polytechnics was: "Docs industry 

really want sandwich courses?" 

Industry, of course, will be able to 
answer for itself at a later stage of 
the inquiry. Certainly, companies’ 
immediate and willing support for 
Salford University this week - in the 
face of the cuts - is evidence lhat the 
technological universities, which nil 
offer integrated sandwich course de- 
grees, have impressed them - if not 
the University Grnnis Committee. 

On the face of it, ihc sandwich 
course system is tailor-made to en- 
sure that higher education knows 
about nnd can provide the needs .of 
industry, and that industry can at a 
very early stage influence the educa- 
tion and training of students and 
shape institutions' research. 

At Brunei University, Uxbridge, 
all undergraduate students arc sand- 
wich course students, nnd in this 
respect it is the only uni varsity of its 
kind. Students spend six months 
each year for the first three years in 
industrial placement or carrying out 
some kino of professional training. 
The fourth year is spent at Ihc uni- 
versity. 

In higher education generally, 
there are 3! different patterns of 
sandwich coutscs, with students 
spending a total of anything from six 
to 24 months on placement, depend- 
ing upon the course. 

At Brunei, this means that in any 
one year nearly 2,000 students leave 
the university in April for profession- 
al training in employment until Octo- 
ber, when they return to resume 
their academic studies. 

The organization of this is 
arranged by Brunei's Institute of In- 
dustrial Training, directed by Mr 
Alan Daniels. He has charted the 
advantages to the student, to indus- 
try and to the university of the sand- 
wich course scheme. 

By combining work experience 
with college studies, the student is 
able to integrate more closely theory 
and practice and to find greater 
meaning in studies. Motivation is in- 
creased because the students can see 
the connexion between (heir work 
and their subject. Students' maturity 
0I50 develops more quickly as work 
experience provides the opportunity 
for exercising responsibility and 
judgment. 

But crucially perhaps, students can 
examine realistically tne careers open 
to them, and the work experience 
may help them at an early stage to 
deride careers, even to alter the 
emphasis of their degree work. 

As for industry, it is possible - 
although not axiomatic - that new 
ideas can be introduced through the 
stimulation of fresh thinking, either 
from the students or from college 
tutors who are in touch with other 
organizations with similar problems. 
The potential employer can also 
train the student in the standards 
and practices of the company. 

But according to Mr Daniels, the 
most important advantage for indus- 
try is that the employment of a stu- 
dent is the ideal way jo approach 
recruitment. The employer cart see 
the student in a work environment - 
a far more satisfactory arrangement 
than a series of interviews - while 
die student can assess the organiz- 
ation as p potential employer. Some 
Ml per cent of Brunei students even- 
tually find permanent employment 
with an organization with which they 
have been placed as students. 

Finally, the university benefits be- 
cause the close contact keeps it ja 
touch with new developments and 
research. The university can see the 
practical problems of applying 
theoretical techniques. Both students 
and' lecturers have the advantage of 
using new equipment that might be 
beyond the reach of the college. 

The enormous task of placing 
2,000 students each year means that 
the university must keep in close and 
happy contact with industry. Some 
ten years ago, nearly 80 per cent of 
sandwich course students were indus- 
try based and sponsored, whereas 
now It Is exactly the reverse, increas- 
ing the. burden of finding place- 
ments. 


The recession only exacerbates the 
prohlein, although it is still Brunei's 

f iroud boast that it is alwnys able to 
ind places for all its students. 

Mr Daniels said: “We approach it 
like a marketing exercise. We have 
the names of 6.UQU contacts on our 
books. We update that every three 
months. We send the firms bulletins 
twice a year, newsletters, calendars, 
Christmns cards. 

“We invite employers to come to 
see us. We encourage them to use 
our equipment. Employers feel they 
rnc working in partnership with us. 

It is u long-term approach." 

The university insists that the com- 
pany provides an industrial tutor, 
someone who will supervise the stu- 
dent's work, ensuring lhat he or she 
is awn re of safety regulations, and 
has someone to take problems to. 

Ultimutejy, the choice of any 
placement is the responsibility of the 
academic tutor, whose chief concern 
will be to ensure thtit the work ex- 
perience and academic course are an 
integrated pattern. "If we discovered 
that a work placemen t was unsatis- 
factory or that ;i student was being 
used ns cheap labour as opposed to 
being given training, we would take 
him or her away and place them 
elsewhere. - ' 

The academic tutor visits the stu- 
dent in placement twice during the 
six-month spell, and all students re- 
turn to the university for one day to 
swap experiences with their col- 
leagues. 

The “satisfactory" completion of 
the professional training section of 
the course is mandatory and is as- 
sessed by the academic tutor. A stu- 
dent's degree can be withheld until 
this has been achieved. Pan of this 
process includes a report on the stu- 
dent from the industrial tutor. 

This question of assessment in and 
by industry and its status as part of a 
degree scheme is a vexed one. In 
some institutions, marks are awarded 
which count towards degree classi- 
fication. Obviously, there are factors 
such as the persona lify and com- 
petence of the industrial tutor and 
work conditions - factors beyond the 
student's control, but which may in- 
fluence assessment. 

Iri 1975, the Universities’ Commit- 
tee on Integrated Sandwich Courses 
set up a panel to try to evaluate 
information on the status of assess- 
ment and to suggest ways in which it 
should be conducted, but the panel 
was unable to reconcile opinion 
among either universities or industry. 
Presumably, “satisfactory" comple- . 
tion can mean as much or as little as 
is necessary in each particular case. 


A student on placement is paid a 
wage, negotiated by the employer 
ana university and funded in one of 


three different ways. The employer 
may be prepared to pay, and will 
receive no special help. An employer 
may get help from an industrial 
training board or the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission. (In this way, the 
Government makes a small amount 
available each year to pay towards 
salaries and overheads involved in 
taking on students in areas of nation- 
al special need.) 

In other cases, a local authority 
grant can be extended as long as the 
student is taking up unpaid employ- 
ment which is recognized as training, 
and this applies particularly in the 
health service. 

In the current Government in- 
quiry, higher education institutions 
have been pressing for more Govern- 
ment money to promote placements. 
Some institutions have been chang- 
ing sandwich courses to more tra- 
ditional courses becau» there are so 
few jobs available in the recession. 
In the past, sandwich courses have 
survived because either the private 
or the public sector was being hit. 
Now It Is both at the same time. 

Nevertheless, the technological 
universities consistently come out top 
in the “jobs league” - a fact which 
proves, (hey say, thqt they are doing 
what government is always exhorting 
them to do: to relate higher educa- 
tion to the needs of industry, and 
those of society jn general. 

As Alan Daniels said: “An en- 
gineer is a practical person. He or 
she has to be able to. do things with 
his hands. That is our objective." 
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Recent riots in our cities had a stark 
common denominator - all of them 
involved unemployed youngsters in 
deprived areas. They amply demon- 
strated that senseless violence may be 
the first resort of a generation facing 
a seemingly hopeless future. 

The Youth Opportunities Prog- 
ramme has in three years attempted 
to stem the tidal wave by putting 
some of them on the road to em- 
ployment via bursts of education, 
training and work experience. 

Yet Dy being constantly forced to 
respond to quantity, the program- 
mes attempts to capture the elusive 
element of quality vital for a proper 
foundation and not a superficial gloss 
of training, has not yet seen fruition, 
as is clearly demonstrated by pro- 
grammes of work experience on em- 
ployers premises. 

Achieving quality may not, how- 
ever, be so remote with the Man- 
power Services Commission facing, 
according to latest forecasts, a total 
of some fwn.uon unemployed teena- 



, ^ r 'V 

gers by next year who fhe latest 
expansion coufa not contain. Only a 
gigantic leap in size or a complete | 

metamorphosis could make the prog- - . 7-7 , . ■■■■ .. 

ramme cope, and both are equally Trainees gaining work experience 
likely outcomes of Mr Jim Prior, 'W "W T 1 ■ • ‘ a 1 -mm 

Working towa rds quality 

Either way will probably result, 

programme ami a ’more a definite Patricia Santinelli looks at two research programmes which will have a 

Mr major im P act on Government schemes for unemployed young people 

" wastoren to see^ pari of both He is convinced I H filing and typing bat vronld be given tion, craft design, manufacturing. 

„ ^ personal services, and community 

health, to technology and transport. 


VOP 'IS k 2 ? I l P “ rl ^° lh He is convinced it is not too late filing and typing but would be given 

^ OP and the New Training Imtia- to create a national framework for a grounding which emphasized *pro- 
»rL_ . , one-year traineeship suitable For the cess" skills such as teamwork and 

quJfty CSS* “beguTTn™ 6 ,™ ”S Mffit “ ^ ,h n 

research promts am bound to have : and I varie^ c^SiTT^SSSL taMri to 


personal services, and community 
health, to technology and transport. 
The second part of the project - to 


3 ‘ m .P act- . wmcn nave Brown unner me l ur 

One is the Youth Skills Action should be absorbed under such an 


which have grown under the YOP represent a 


to further 


Research" umbrella a more effects <“> «» ™ploymem. 

Manpower Studies at the University organised permanent proeramme ’ The .certificate would have three 
of Sussex is. under the direction of ? ‘Such a framework must be can P arts: " 11 would monitor achievement 
Mr Christopher Hayes, developing a «ble not only of operatina on a verv ,n *?? P. artlcu,ar group of skills; it 
one-year foundation traineeship of large scale but must sustain tne twin ^ oud S ve , an assessment of the 
vocational preparation lor unner ta- objectives of raising the level of P 10 * 688 skills; and an "endorse- 
year-olds which in 1982 could form competence and flexibility of our , ni ? ent wou,d record achievements at 
the kingpin of any new programme labour force, and at the same time hlgher level - 

n — * W-i TJ— iL.i, •* t i j 


identify training opportunities in the 
local labour market and issue guide- 
lines of practical use to organisers - 
is now in progress. 

“There is evidence that for most 


one-year foundation traineeship of 
vocational preparation tor unner la- 
year-olds which in 1982 could form 
the kingpin of any new programme 
for unemployed youngsters. 


parts:- it would monitor achievement young people the range of training 
in one particular group of skills; it and employment available is deter- 
would give an assessment of the mined by opportunities in their 
process skills; and an "endorse- areas,” said Mr Hayes. "Therefore it 
ment ’ would record achievements at is very important that the constraints 


But Mr Hayes warns that it would 


of the local labour market should be 
minimised and its potential fully real- 
ised, so that you arrive at an opti- 
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°vcr two years i.^ ^ 
in its infancy. * Uvei ynn 

Its chief purpose is to m . J 

the processes whereby MS* 
mi emergency initiative "L Y0? > 
(invininu-m lias generated!,^ 
terns uf provision for foJJj 
iiUJs, previously outside the smR 
post school education and £&f i ■ 
Basically it is hoping to nmIL' 

findings which will contrib U iff , i 
understanding u f centralfloS^ 
erninvm relations and of JJ 
nistrative practices through 
ed.icalumal innovations 
rapidly implemented y *; 

Mr Steve Butters and Mr pJ 
Richardson , the two researched; 
wj'ikmg under Professor tS .• 
Hliiekslone at the Institute of EdS - 
linn say that one of the adi 

of l he investigation is that a is tZ 

pluce at a tunc when YOP is 3 
ex [landed once more. ™ 

* , 1.” s wil J us a first-hind in> • 
prussmii of Tiow central and to t 
government cope with the iuZ ' 
and keen nn top of new admiiW 
tive and managerial demandi fa 

say n,mC ‘ ^ e y have,“i^ 

The project is concentrated ian 
■ \ metropolitan authorities and b , 

■ counties within Merseyside, ifc ft * 

Midlands, the South East and J 
Bristol Channel, including Rfo! 
ill have a These were chosen in consduiia ' 
wth the MSC to ensure thaiemi: 
people ence and problems with YOP w ! 

examined in very different aits 1 
manufacturing, it began in February but hi«a 1 
ind community have meant that the first, phased! 
and transport. looking at accountability . is' fere': 
the project -to searched concurrently with if 1 
ir turn ties in the second one which is examining aw J 
ind issue guide- dination issues. The third stags su i 
to organisers - look at effectiveness. j 

In the first stage they are loofcj ; 

: that for most at what arrangements and nob i 
nge of training standing lead providers of edunw \ 
tilable is deter- and training within the YOP to fail \ 

lilies in their responsibilities to the MSC, ed» . 

is. "Therefore it tion service and the commnmlj. ■ 
t the constraints 1° the second they are enmiiy 
larket should be < n what ways providers are was- 
tential fully real- nged to produce services s&J « 
rive at an opti- integrated with other MSCjrom 
young people aligned with other cducafeftWM • 

w 1 r j „j*k Wtebt 


y oan .8 st 1 f r ?- pqmp young people to better face a , °. m mi n «y cs w “*'is um. n wou , u — r — _ 

fnt Jn tfSft under- hostile labour market and cope with irresponsible to link expectations iscd < sp that you arrive at an opti- integrated with other MSC/rom 

iT e l ” s ‘“ a * e of Education personal uncertainty”, he said. of employment with the completion mum between what young people aligned with other cducafaftww { 

■ AdmlSStSS' Sr - WgWy p^flMary, he teeU. a tr^ne^Wp , "lu Results should a « d and what Is actually available”, activities and related with 

ffi? *2?’ when 44 per cent of young people be measured by jls sutcess In achieV- A very rdai difficulty is that local ‘hemes of youth policy. 

and support from ?7^“ ndemned t0 a scrapheap now jng greater standards of competence employers do not have a mouth- Finally they will investigates 

Education 'and Science e|M me 1 of thflt J obs such “ offi ce clerks and J" d n ° C ' i'M YOP - “ the success piece, unlike other countries so to Providers assess their effectives 

U is an iJ-detSh sm'dv messengers requiring half an hour’s rate of Setting any kind of job,” he know what employers have on of£ changing the capabilities and ibM 

the mangements ^^reby ZS u . you have to vi5t /each one. trainees" for offlning. emptog ; 

and training is provided under YOP ole would hr t ^^Prt 5 ^.h ,OUn8 i pe °" __J!f ork ° f n the 6,81 . of th e three One aspect of the work on (lie 

When completed in 1983 it will un- and nroi» d niTni P BCed em Pi°y ers components - occupational families, training outlines that still lies ahund 

doubtedlv nrovidr 'Sit* ™ !£ ^whtch at present ^Jabour market training oppr- must be to ensure^ ^that JSSiShS 

""" "* —.1.1—1- Iraininn n./l -J f . , , . 


you have to visit each one. 

One aspect of the work on the 


doubtedly provide advice on the 
management of any future pro- 
grammes. r 

' P— r * .. 


H un- and organizations which at present ‘oca! labour market training onuor- must be to ensure rl, nV ' 

iec. « tsr k has ,lre ‘ dy bMn ™ m - 

WS says tha t they looked at WT* ^ P ** " “ C “ ta “ 


SsJSSlSSS p ' ople for “ 

iSSSS rffitaiSS 


Agency, he produced a booklet on 
vocational preparation which should 
have been the Beginning of a general 
vocaUonal year for young people 
whether at work or not. * 


work and open wider job opportuni- dfcd other EuronSnU^ They 8tU ' | hal 1 ev ? r y b °dy should learn cbmpu- 
ties. y „. n o tur °pean systems, m par- ter logic, experience on kevbnanh " S’"* m “* v 


iiuiu^o mi ui/iimiiiig <7 

coping with a job and developuii>j 
social career. 

So fur the investigation ha * ., 
vealcd an uneven pattern of jsw t 
sion with some l.o.a.s far in sduns , 
of others. It has shown loo 1111 !, 
some providers have absolsleg' M : ' 
idea of the real nature of YOP- ! 

But the research officer ! 
they arc not only looking “"JJ ; 
itics but at the role of 


mes diii m me iw««. — ■ - _ A 
•organizations to see how tney 
volop education and training. 
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Chfld’s"'piay "* “ , iB app»i 

under scruttnv ^S5*SS -tejgj 

of researched - - 

In pride of place in Dr Barbara Tizard’s office bSilt hET " 1 at *5® Institute of Education he [J” “3 chUdr * n “ area trat£gS„ 

“ the TI,oma! Coram Research Uni > « “ silver One time. ta Ihat^ SliTaffed f h e ‘ S A‘ h 


researchers . - 

^ y dr b " .^ e 8 p o a „ rt th d r “ s ‘ 8 r d P r^i h «, 

■Horn TU..J l.n L _ 8 OlescentS, sion for familioc urifh uniing cluwnoi 


Ni,,i<,nal Asa5cia - «d£”rioisss; 3^532 
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the director Md h„ d e ™» br Ch"? ZT 01 
a> lhere ^“ s Jj”‘*^o^or staff. AlihS 
fsnn nnn /_ es t .* !e bu,k of the unit’s 


pregnancy. 


veiopmern of children and their families has 
made Us mark outside the academic com* 
mumiy. 

The deliberate policy of the London-based 
unit not to gear Us results towards a purolv 
academic audience has also given it a distinc- 
hve place in the research world. 

Tho unit specializes in research which is 
addressed to specific problems. It prides itself 
on discussing Us findings widely with practi- 
tioners and attempting to lenrn from their 
reaction. 

This approach is strongly supported by the 
Social Science Research Council, which 
already funds other major psychological stu- 
dies on youth and a special project on children 
in care. Last year the SSRC made the Thomas 


As well as using the usual ^ 
articles in books, academic .WSjJn#* 
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tiun and aUem P |,n 8 10 ,enrn f rom their (nncously by Dr Tizard to provide a 1 wnH? u1 ' dir «tors of the S^CdeSim? 1 ^ meetin 8 s of 
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1 *“-«—* Council, whfd, se^« f %r local people ^not P iu*t d ^ r nhfl ec 
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she is not a "committee perron" *S^S2 1 kS t for discuss i° ns on key issues, -^scries d 
dS2S lenl f 'i n ^Hizing- regular meeSiMrS' Next year the unit is pI^tafsd^K,^ 
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Mass observatory 



Humphrey Spender’s photographs of Bolton and Blackpool nicely sum up the original Mass Observation project 


Local difficulties in the British econ- 
omy are reviving one or two nasty 
memories of the 1930s these days. 
But 1930s revivals do not all have to 
be bad. At Sussex University this 
summer a professor of anthropology 
Is reviving Mass -Observation, one of 


Peter David reports on the revival of a quirky 
intellectual craze asking members of the public to 
be their own social scientists 


the period's quirkiest intellectual 
crazes, of which the Dally Herald 
told its readers: “You can have fun 
with this new science". 

Professor David Pocock, director 
of the university’s Tom Harrisson 
Mass Observation Archive, is proof 
that the Herald’s verdict is as true 
today as it was 40 years ago. Adren- 
alin in the archive has been rising 
steadily since he began his Mass 
Observation revival in the spring. 

Inflation is the unlovely subject of 
Professor Pocock’s study, but the 
subject of Mass Observation research 
lm never been all’ that important: 
the appeal lies in its method. And its 
method, boiled down to essentials, is 
to ask ordinary members of the pub- 
ic to become their own social scien- 
tists. surreptitiously observe what 
other members of the public are 
aomg, and report the results to Mass 
Bbs/n-ation’s headquarters. 

uni . 0bservat ion was founded in 
when correspondence in the 
«ew Statesman brought together two 
very unusual men. One was Charles 
Madge, a noet and Daily Mirror 
journalist who went on to become a 
oj^tinguished professor of sociology. 
P e . 0, ber was Tom Harrisson* the 
cMrismatic Old Harrovian with a 
reputation as an ornithologist, 
anthropologist and sociologist. 

0“ of its first pamphlets in 1937 
put Mass Observation’s aims this 
2? .i How K«le we know of our 
jext door neighbour and his habits; 
now tittle we know of ourselves. Of 
M«ru tl0l “ of life and thought in 
□other class or another district, our 

Onnran<i n 7 ■ 


i — iMkuuiviia wi iiiwii vi 

m« US « t0 L ? , P c with the unknown 
™ss. Such intuitions are to a human 
wence of the future what cookery is 
to chemistry.” 

«.rn M Observation- was to be a sd- 
Mhuc study of human social be- 
0r, e which would apply the 
methods of anthropology not to dis- 

MhL a ?S- e * ot{c P 0O pl°5 out at home. 

Observation volunteers were to 
Kerve the social reactions of ordin- 
_ peo P le to events like the abdicu- 
JfiLPf .Edward Vm and King 
w //? e 8 coronation. Mass observers 
would be “the meteorological sta- 
wb 086 reports a weather 
piled ” p0 P U ar ^eehog can be com- 

Ibi?t SSA , 5l Bd atmpsphere of the 
Oil . Observation caught 

kanfe^'Y- literary arrd’ lift- 
of the" neSSfe W6re ea 8 er t0 be part 
and to 

entific”. At a time SD1 * 

papers systematically Tnisley^ ^W 8- . 
lie on issues like the abdlcatioiP u,> ^ 
appeasement, Mass Observation alsu 
seemed a way to establish what was 
really happening in : society and to 
tackle the sensation of powerless- 


f Mass Observation was also great 
l fun. Under the influence of the ebul- 
i iient Tom Harrisson, intellectual 
i like Humphrey Spender the photo- 
grapher, and writers like John Som- 
r merfield and Bill Naughton de- 

i scended on Bolton ana covertly 
f observed every conceivable aspect of 
e the town's life for the Worktown 

- Project. 

g Charles Madge meanwhile set up a 
s network of ordinary people who sent 
in diaries recording tneir activities on 
f the twelfth of each mpmh. Their ob- 
e serrations complemented the reports 

ii of Mass Observation’s "mobile 
; sound" of full-time observers. Later, 
s observers were sent directives and 
s asked to report on particular topics. 

- ranging front smoking and happiness 

- to wartime issues like pacifism and 
t gas masks. 

s During the war the literary side of 
s Mass Observation, which nad pro- 
duced such oddities as the collective 
i poem produced by 12 Oxford under- 
e graduates who tried to fuse the iin- 
3 ages they had observed, had dwin- 
s died. But the organization had built 
r up an incomparable network of 
a ordinary people who sent in their 
. diaries and reported on local condi- 
e tions in response to a stream of 
i directives sent out from Tom Harris- 
, son and his headqumters staff. In 
1940 Harrisson placed the orgauiza- 
1 tion at the disposal of the Govem- 
s ment and in tne early years of the 
r war it provided the home Intelligence 
; department with invaluable reports 
f on civilian morale. 
i Later In the war Tom Harrisson, 
r now a member of the Special Opera- 

- tions Executive, was parachuted into 
. Borneo and was to remain in South 
f East Asia for most of his life, infre- 
i quently returning to Britain. On one 
i such visit in 19&0 he gathered most 
i of the observers who had visited Bol- 
ton before the war and returned for 

- a follow-up observation. •’ • 

In Harrisson’s absence, however, 

: Mass Observation drifted steadily 

• from its original goal of establishing 
. a democratic ^’anthropology of 

> ourselves" and became increasingly 

- concerned with market research, 

- eventually turning into a commercial 
5 organization. 

3 Before ceding his rights in the 

- organization, Harrisson gained con- 
r trol of all the pre-1949 material. In' 

• 1975 he gave it to the University of 
Sussex and was offered a chair. Be- 

f fore he could take it up, however, he 
t was killed in a car accident! 

His death left the University of 
t Sussex with responsibility for the 
t mass of papers, diaries and photo- 

> graphs which had been produced by 

- Mass Observation before and during 

• the. war. It was a unique source of 
!u social historical material but most of 
is irfvas in appalling condition, stored 
Co basemtdated cardboard boxes in the 
is- which had L the London company 

Ltd. • . ' Mass Observation 


Professor David Pocock took over 
as director of the Sussex archive. His 
first task was to supervise a three 
year conservation programme funded 
by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and designed to rescue and pre- 
serve the thousands of sheets con- 
taining reports, diaries and directives 
collected by Mass Observation be- 
tween 1937 and 1949. 

A specialist document repairer was 
employed to clean, de-acidify and 
laminate badly damaged papers and 
the archive's secretory, Ms Dorothy 
Wainwright, began the process of 
cataloguing ana reorganizing the 
contents uf the boxes. 

In May, however, Professor 
Pocock realized a cherished ambition 
and began to bring the dead archive 
back to life. Letters in the press, 
reminiscent of those which appeared 


four decades ago, announced that a 
Mass Observation study of inflation 
was about to begin and that ordinary 
people were welcome to become 
observers and reporters. 

More than a 1 ,000 people re- 
sponded. Each received a letter from 
tne archive inviting them to become 
observers, keep records of their daily 
lives and send in notes and com- 
ments which they thought would be 
useful. A first "directive” invited 
observers to report on reactions to 
the new £1 coin, to the Royal Wed- 
ding and to the price of vegetables. 

In a covering note Professor 
Pocock adds: “Nothing is too' trivial 
and you will be surprised, I think, 
how quickly your eyes and ears be- 
come attuned. Let me give you an 
example. Last week two men ahead 
of me in the Post Office collected 
their pensions and I saw them again 
in the greengrocer’s discussing the 
price of a cabbage. One said 'Still, 
you can’t do without it, it makes a 
meaLv And it's cheaper than a joint 
eh?' iThe other replied 'Meatl I 
scarcely ever cat meat nowadays.' 
This goes into a notebook . . 

Professor Pocock is unrepentant 


about reviving a movement which 
more fastidious social scientists tend 
to regard as a colourful blit unscien- 
tific oddity of the 193(ls. He believes 
the social sciences arc now more 
receptive lo methods which do not 
imitate the natural sciences, lie wus 
much more worried about whether 
thc will and ability to write letters 
and keep diaries had diminished 
since Mass Observation's golden 
days in thc 1930s and 1940s. In thc 
event, the vivid responses received 
from around 1,000 people of all ages 
and social classes has delighted mid 
excited him. 

Quibbles about Mass Observation 
methods are, in any case, slightly 
beside thc point. Thc Sussex archive 
is a rich quarry for social historians 
and scientists alike. The history of 
the civilian front during the last war 
written by Angus C wider is only the 
most obvious example uf recent 
work based on the archives. And the 
development of computer techniques 
has now enabled researchers to use 
the material in ways which would 
have been beyond, the scope of its 
1930s progenitors. 

At Sussex University, for example, 
the Science Policy Research Unit .is 
using the diaries in the archives to 
match up with budget surveys 
conducted during the 1950s and 
1960s. It is part of a large project 
looking at the impact of changes in 
the economy, and without the ar- 
chive material it would have- beeiti 
impossible to take the detailed analy- 
sis of people’s daily hehaviour back 
into the 1930s. 

Fortunately for the researchers m 
the Science Policy Unit, Tom Hnrris- 
soii had asked his observers and 
diarists to keep detailed records of 


their activities during the day, and 
the limes they were begun and com- 
pleted. Whv had he asked? “It was 


just the instinct of an anthropolo- 
gist, ” says Dr Jay Gershuny, a mem- 
ber of tne unit. 

~ Instinct, hunch, and . imagination 
guided' the Mass Observers of the 
RHUS, and evpn if they pever 
achieved the “democratic” sociaL sci- 
ence they sought, they at least left 
an incomparable archival source foT 
later scholars. Now the archive is 
growing again. 


Best buys in 
the Australian 
education 
marketplace 

For long-term, profitable investment, 
few capital portfolios can beat formal 
education. But. if it is straightfor- 
ward financial gain that mtracts the 
student, professional qualifications 
represent the “best buy . 

Research carried out at the Aus- 
tralian National University shows 
(hat expenditure on professional 
courses gives nn amazing rate of re- 
turn of up to 9D per cent per year. In 
contrast, according to researcher Mr 
Peter Miller, a bachelor's degree 
provides a rate of return of only 20 
per cent, taking into account not 
only their higher salaries but also the 
lower probability of unemployment.. 

The payoff from rhe extra years of 
education isn't the only advantage 
which accrues to graduates. Accora- 
ing to Mr Miller, there is evidence 
that people pursue additional educa- 
tion portly to increase thc chance of 
them marrying a more educated 
spouse. If tne likelihood of marrying 
a graduate as a result of going to 
university is tnken into account, the 
rate of return increases by another 5 
per cent. 

On the other hand, if u graduate 
chases a higher degree, rather than u 
prospective wife or husband, then 
that tends to be a much less profit- 
able investment largely because of 
the extra income post-graduate stu- 
dents forgo to continue their studies. 

For his research, Mr Miller used 
income data cross-classified by age, 
sex, school leaving nge, birthplace 
and huurs worked obtained from the 
Australian census. He said that the 
rate of return for graduates in Aus- 
tralia was higher than that in coun- 
tries such as the United States and 
Britain. 

. Oddly enough, nnd for reasons 
which me not yet clear. Miller's 
study shows that compared to the 
rale ’of re nun on eriucimon obtained 
by Australian -burn males, males 
born elsewhere obtain a lower rate 
of return. Overseas born females, 
too, tend to receive a lower rate of 
return than Australian bom females. 
Generally, returns for males exceed 
those of females although the per- 
centage differences are small. 

Mr Miller plotted graphs of in- 
come against age for men and 
women (Australian and oyerseas 
born) for eight education levels - 
those who left school aged 15, 16, 
and 18, and those with diplomas, 
bachelor degrees, graduate diplomas 
and higher degrees. Distinct deffe- 
rent between tho graphs for the 
different sexes are evident and, for 
males, five characteristics stand out: 

As might he expected, the better 
educated tend to have higher starting 
salaries thnn the less educated. 
Second, irrespective of the level of 
education attained, earnings in- 
errease with age up to a maximum 
sometime after the age of 35. 

The higher the level of education, 
the later the age at which maximum 



earnings are reached. This shows op 
best when people with and without' 
tertiary qualifications are compared. 


: For example* • the earofn&s of an Au- 
stralian bom male having no ternary 
qualifications hnd who left school- at 
18 peak around the nge of 35, while 
the earnings of someone with a 
bachelor's degree peak at 55. 

The higher the educational attain- 
ment the steeper the age-earnings 
profiles during early working life- 
According to Miller, this suggests 
that the better educated receive 
more on-the-job training than the 
less educated. 

The decline In the age income pro- 
files in the last one or t^vo decades 
of a person's working life is n puzzle, 
said Mr Miller. But they mpy be the 
result of two factors. One is, in part, 
the result of a “confounding of 
labour-leisure choices with the re- 
turns to human capital”. In brief, the 
older a person gets the more lie 
tends to opt for leisure in lieu of 
work. For example, 40 to 44 year-old 
Australian born males who left 
school at 16 worked an average of 44 
hours a week. 

Geoff Maslen 
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The benefits of the 
in-service BEd 
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Teachers, local education auihoritics, 
colleges, polytechnics and universities 
are all concerned with getting some- 
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Going into Europe 


Ten or even five years ago the pages 

of rAe thes nnd the learned jour- [ s the waning of enthusiasm 
nals regularly earned articles about f ,, n f mnn « 

the development of degrees in Euro- ^T the Common Market a 
pcan studies, indeed The thes , like threat to European studies 
the European Commission, thought degrees in Britain? Clive 
it worthwhile to co-sponsor confer- ^rp , , . 

ences on the phenomenon with Church thinks not. 

UACES, the relevant professional 

body. Things aTe different today, to be found inside degrees which do 
Conferences have been rare and not consider themselves to be Euro- 
there has been even less published pean studies, 
discussion of the field. Other things The fact that this flourishing situa- 
also suggest that the subject is no tion is all too often overlooked is 
longer considered to be as pertinent due in pari to the passage of time, 
as it was. European studies is no longer an 

Many people would assume that exciting proposal with an air of the 
this meant that European studies unknown about it. It is a reality and 
courses had faded away. They would since academic fashion is as cruel as 
no doiubt ascribe all this to the any other, yesterday 1 if innovation- had 
effects oE Britain's new coolness to- become ah Ignored part of the fiirni- 
wards Europe. They would be quite ture of higher education. The years 
wrong. Whatever the level or in ten- that have gone by have also been 
sity of public debate, European replete with financial problems, 
studies degrees are still many and attention has in any case been 
flourishing. And though there are directed elsewhere. Obviously the 
problems, these cannot be explained fact that entry to the community was 
by superficial references to the political also achieved and ratified at the 
climate. same rime has also played its part. 

In fact European studies has al- . Too much stress, however, should 
ways been as closely linked to the not be laid on changing public atti- 
development of higher education and tudes to the community as a factor 
the curriculum as it has been to the affecting European studies degrees. 
EEC. British involvement with the • The community, and British entry 
community has been only one of the therein, has only ever been a neces- 
factors affecting its growth. Conse- sary condition for such schemes, not 


.... iy aware, in me general urge towards 

might be thought. Indeed, some inter-disdplinarity in the 19fi0s. In par- 
femergirtR trends fri European studies ticular questions about the contexts 
enable ft to j face such a future with in which languages and, to a lesser 

extent, the social sciences should be 


some equanimity. extent, the social sciences should be 

A recent conference - mounted by taught played a large part in the 
UACES with the assistance of the evolution of European studies de- 
Schodl of European Studies at Un- grees. Rather than being due simply 
caster, bull details oF which will be to Marketophiles in search of ron- 
published In a future number of the verts, such degrees also came from 
new Journal of Area Studies - pro- interdisciplinanans in search of a 
vided evidence to suggest that nb- focus. One such might have been the 
sence of debate is a poor guide to the Commonwealth, but since this was 
stare or turonean studies. It showed fading politically. Europe got the 
that the Retd is a healthy one and vote. p h 


stare or European studies, it showed 
that the Retd is a healthy one and 
that the lack of debate was not just a 


The fact that degrees which are 


much to competition for resources as 
to objections of principle. 

Such structural and institutional 
problems account for much of the 
variation between degree schemes. 
Universities, with their larger staffs, 
have mainly opted for courses with 
distinct subject specialisms, whereas 
most polytechnics and colleges have 
chosen more integrated schemes with 
less choice. Where subject matter is 
concerned, on the other hand, there 
is growing uniformity. Most courses 
offer a new trivium of language, so- 
cial science (and/or literature) and a 
comparative European element. This 
last is not just a study of the com- 
munity. Hardly any courses nowa- 
days, if they ever did, restrict them- 
selves- wholly to the Common Mar- 
ket or the post-1945 world. The vast 1 
majority see things in a broader and 
longer perspective, in line with the 
liberal roots of European studies de- 
grees. 

Analysis of existing courses also 
suggests that more attention is now 
being paid to divisions Inside 
Europe. Awareness of such differ- 
ences and of the nature of the still 
fiercely competetive nations who 
make up our continent is a hopeful 
sign for the future. Obviously the 
second enlargement of the commun- 
ity will make such differences more 
salient as things are. It can also be 
argued that a knowledge of the 
European . nations and of what di- 
vides as well as unites them, would 
be of even greater value to this 
country if we were to disengage from 
the community in any way. If this 
happened we would need people 
whose skills would surmount the new 
barriers which would surely arise, so 
that international and commercial 
contacts wpuld be maintained with- 
out the benefit of the community 
structure. 

So if the atmosphere surrounding 
European studies is changing, the 
end is far from nigh. There are 
obviously problems, notably econo- 
mic and institutional ones. ThuS it is 
now much less easy to thake ’cohvinc- 
Ipg vocational claims for brOad'Eiiro- 
pean Studies degrees; although the 
development of courses involving sci- 
ence pnd business studies is another 


thing out of the In-service bachelor of 
education degree. Yet the largest num- 
ber of people affected hardly get a 
mention - school pupils. The acid test, 
so rarely applied to many aspects of the 
teacher training, whether initial or 
in-service, is just that - are the children 
and young people any better served? 
The answer for the in-service B.Ed is 
yes. 

That’s just as well because it’s a fairly. 
, large business. By now there are 8,(100 
teachers with bachelors of education 
degrees and another 7,000 are follow- 
ing the course. That may not seem a 
large proportion of the total number of 
teachers in schools, but as an entry in 
the in-service record it is a highly 
significant figure. 

The answer yes is not based on direct 
observation of improvements in clas- 
sroom teaching by teachers who have 
completed the degree. It is based on 
what the teachers say of themselves 
when they have finished those studies, 
corroborated by heads of schools 
where they teach and by some Inner 
London Education Autorily officers 
and advisers. In some ways it is not a 
predictable answer. It even seems 
unlikely judging by some things 
teachers say as teacher-students when 
they begin the course. For many, it 
looks like a long hard grind on a part 
time course - there is little point in 
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leges and universities have dropped work .often thaUh?S ™ u ‘ th ® rflnge of , s “ b l«* l ° be 

out, others, like Aberystwyth and denis with two languages and one fo w!^h^SiS^houSi.! he ?X, ? h nt 
Dundee, have recently taken their other subject is fnllinttand that of ISiE? SSf figure in the 
place. So it is now taught in a third those with two social sdenres and ffiS an l d,ffi u cul Ies °, ver rela- 
of oil universities as well as in half n one language^ is gFowine esDecinllv u' L^J 00 5 ® nd teacher 

dozen polytechnics and four colleges among wonfen tlus tren§ is llkelv in ’ij®'! Nonethd less, the future is 

of higher education. If Ihc offiSl conlinue And h^ sa fer & * f 1 L here are challenges as in 
statistics were organized so as to teaching about • Europe remains as emerK framTnsid^hioT 16 jj kely - t0 
show actual courses taken, it would vital as doing European studies No Sin?™ Vv? hg . her educatI °n 
no doubt appear that the number of one wants fo scejSarnfog about thS Jm le S-? Gi / en 
sludente reading European studies is Europe restricted to a neatly labelled oWaS’ BnLh S, °i disc ° ntent 
still growing And, after a long gh^with unjustified hspirartoS.p S the -ST&EL *?■ en - dured - 
period of gestation, many Contincn- beCom ng a discipline in its own IinH»i w ^ ui ■ n § e l,es : ,n the 
inf countries are showing a new in- right. “ . own g a ctai blasts blowing Tram Elizabeth 

forest in such multi -disciplinary ven- This said, there is Mill some re- ' 

lures. In addition there is a vast sidual dyed-in-the-woo] apposition to The. miiUnr j \ ,. 
amount of research and teaching on European studies ,as stich/Much of ScLoIoIfJS* ' v^5- 0r of the 
contemporary European integration ibis, however, seems to be due as diversity ofLa^alJ^ “ * he 


Norman Evans assesses the ! 

achievements and drawbacks ■ 

of the new teachers’? degree : 


approach to professional rclationshk 
I us clear from many remarks that cj 
of tlie results of academic study b for 
teachers to think more before tab. 
action. And as a general impression 
about the value of this award-bearim 
course for experienced teachers jii* 
important to note that so many art 
thinking about continuing their stiufa 
through musters’ studies. 

For local education authorities this 
suggests that the in-service BEdki 
good financial investment. Every om 
of those sets of comments means betta 
service for schoolchildren. The coc 
ments from teachers' heads and to 
authority officers gives more strona 
evidence of its value' to them s 


talking about full time courses as a 
general provision - involving usually 
two evenings a week after a full 
teaching day with the inevitable ten- 
sions arising between study, the needs 
of pupils between studies and domestic 
demands as the work begins to pile up. 
Now that the connexions between 
graduating and finding promotion are 
so tenuous, teachers are unlikely to 
gain many career benefits from study- 
ing. So in the early stages of the course 
some teachers wonder just what they 
are doing. 


For many, however, there are sub- 
stantial changes during the course. 
They get caught up in the study, and 
find personal and professional satisfac- 
tion in knowing that they are learning. 
A sense of achievement grows. Some- 
thing which they know they have owed 
themseves is being paid. The way they 
reflect on the course when it is over 
confirms all this. 

Their comments about their de- 
velopment can be grouped broadly 
under six headings: confidence; com- 
petence; reflection; relationships, 
theory and further study, Obviously 
there can be no such neat divisions, but 
the thrust of remarks in each of those 
six directions is clear. 

Confidence is perhaps the most 
important dividend of all for teachers 
who have completed the in-service 
BEd course. For some it's straight 
autobiography - a personal foal 
reached; a dream realized. For others 
it s a sense of intellectual achievement. 
Many will talk of the difference it 
makes in their dealings with col- 
leagues, advisers and parents. They 
reel more sure of their ground, better 
able to explain what they, are doing and 
why, and so more able to discuss things 
openly. This kind of confidence merges 
into feelings of greater professional 
competence in making judgments 
about work schemes, about expecta- 
tions of standards and about using 
books and reports for trying to solve 
teaching problems. 

. A good deal of reflection is implied 
in those comments - about increased 
professional competence. And again 
the evidence is clear.Many will say they 
recognize that they are thinking sys- 
tematically about pupils in relation to 
teaching materials - about trying to 
distinguish the more important from 
the less important issues of teaching 
and being able to consider fun- 
damental matters without the anxiety 
which previously closed them off in 
consideration, as too threatening 
inconvenient. Mixed ability teairble 
curriculum review or theWwieagues 
are examples. WhethaiiiroSr an even 
or pupils, 


One of the continual problem! A 
award-bearing courses for teachcnb 
that too often they appear to k 
offering benefits for individuals with- 
out necessarily answering any of tlx 
in-service requirements for the equa- 
tion authority as it regards itsslatutoi; 
responsibility for providing smtife 
education for the pupils living in its 
area. Both teachers who have com 
pleted the course and local edurcua 
officers and advisers with knowledge! 
those teachers, make it clear that sem 
in-service BEd degree counes w 
capable of answering both (be stiff 
development needs of employers and 
the development needs or indrodial 
teachers. Evidence comes from three 
directions. Some teachers ara wed a 
resources for staff develop®*^ pro- 
grammes within their own scho&uri 
sometimes within an authority Ik 
newly qualified bachelor of educa 
can hccome a kind of in-service '1^ 
er”. Rather more often a course im« 
the needs of employers as tbey«m» 
er their schools and the leachetssuM- 
taneously through the options » 
teacher can study. 

The benefits for colleges and w* 
slties are obvious. Registrations icf® 
iu-service BEd contribute to 
numbers; und direct contact 
perienccd teachers can chattMp 
tutors. If the course is designed iok 
responsive to the tcacher-studem' 
can then offer n powerful fora 
in-service training for tutors too. ftp* 
the indirect benefits for children tst 
obvious. . nr d 

So in some ways the in-sory**/' . 
degree is u success story. P“* 
dial it could easily have bee n g ” 
more of u success story. Tw 
need now is to build on this 
Nothing much can be done ® 
immediate future nbout some 01 
inequalities which result from 
and institutional differences. 0 ®®!’ 
that not nil teachers can toll°» ■ 
kinds of courses they would liKe w 
that there arc striking vanajotf ^ 
length of courses as w ®Lj 
content, workload and rewara'^ 
times on ordinary and otner 
honours degree. • 

But, in principle, there is 
development which could .x-j 

siderable improvement. 
institutions need to work as ^ 
with education authorities i-w PJ? ^ 
their courses, and .pwtfljjw 
options available, as jj 

done when they consulted 
practice this means acccpuu* ^ 

l.e.a.s as employers have 
interests in the in-service Bt Jjj# 
which at first may appear ‘ ^ 

with those of institutions and 
extent with those ot < ^ 
teachers. And accepting 
establishing a working 
tween college and l.e.a^tn^tly.tk 
of teachers and, sejiow 

children and program®* 

Some inW'to everyone's saitf* 
h«vesfcyg£j s to be done.more 
JJ&fway lies the greater su?re«- 


The author Is a senior fellow d K».. 
Policy Studies Institute. 
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• Sneaking of schools or shall I say 

coEeges so began a student s writ- A 

Eg career in my “Basic English ' Z J 

course at her local community col- Xj 

leac Darlene was one of many mak- 

ini a fresh start in education through 

the opportunities made available by 

.he most important development in 

American higher education, the 

emwth of the community college 

movement. She was typical of one 

kind of student there, being young 

(about 20), black and full of ambi- 

tions that she felt education alone a j f 

could help her to achieve. Andrew L 

The college gave her hope und American 

renewed her natural optimism as her . . , 

words, words which _ punctuate this tlieir adat 
article to emphasize its themes, cer- moc j e j f or 
lainlv demonstrate. When asked to 
write about her reasons for attending 
the college she began with the same 
breezy casualness as she used in con- cial role was gi 
versation. How many black British all levels of goi 
students fed the same or have the President's Co 
chance to express themselves so Education stal 
naturally? should offer “. 

To someone knowledgeable about to the entire 


A developed sense of 
community 

Andrew Goodmyn outlines some of the lessons to be learnt from the 
American community colleges. Certain features, he concludes, particularly 
their adaptability and ranee of functions, might well provide a working 
model for any British tertiary college. 


dents often choose a community col- 
lege because of its openness and be- 
cause they feel hostile towards other 
institutions in higher education; 
however this can lead to them being 
absorbed into the supportive structure 
of the college and so denying them the 
chance 10 fulfill their total potential or 
to overcome their feelings about other 
possibilities. 

They may never transfer and so 
never have any positive effect on the 
comparatively closed sections of 


British education a “community col- 
lege" is one of two distinct things; 
either an urban secondary school 


with special adult and recreational 
facilities or a rural school usually 
modelled on the “Cambridgeshire 
village colleges’'; in other words an 
intriguing educational experiment of. 
so far, minor importance. To most 
Americans a community college ex- 
emplifies, in general, the extraordin- 
ary expansion of higher education 
and, specifically, stands for the most 
dynamic and fastest growing area in 
that movement. 

It symbolizes the American dream 


transfer" 


cial role was gradually recognized by 
all levels of government anclthe 1940 
President's Commission on Higher 
Education stated that the colleges 
should offer "... educational service, 
to the entire community and this 
purpose requires ... 0 variety of 
functions and programs.” 

This led to an increased develop- 
ment and a significant change of 
name from the pre-1940 “junior" col- 
lege to the present “community’’ col- 
lege. This implied building a college 
within commuting distance of each 
community Rnd a pioneering state 
like Florida began a state-wide con- 
struction programme in 1957 that put 
99 per cent of its population in tnat 


all. The evidence showing how fun- 
damental this faith is lies in the fact 
that during the 1970s a new com- 
munity college opened somewhere in 
the USA almost each week. The 
number of students attending com- 
munity colleges grew from 1.82 mil- 
lion in 1968 to 4.2 million 10 years 
later. This expansion has meant that 
proportionally higher education in 
the USA is now snared between the 
universities at 25 per cent, four-year 
colleges at 40 per cent and the com- 
munity colleges (6r "two-year col- 
leges as they are also described) at 
Pf r „, cefir - . before the Second 
World War only a few hundred of 
the latter existed. 

Such awesomely rapid growth has 
inevitably meant that weaknesses 
exist in these institutions, and, in the 
movement as a whole, but its real 
significance is as evidence of the Bup- 
P °? « J* 10 co,le 8 es by educators 
success with students, 
respite this achievement, however, 
they receive little attention in Brit- 
ain. When we consider that British 
higher education hesitates in perilous 
? bout teniar y education 
men this is specially surprising, 
while parochial debates continue 
aoout the future of the 16 to 19 age 
“ ■!“ or out of secondary 
school - and, the possibility of sixth 
term and tertiary colleges, the grim 
22 re , ma ^ ‘hat some universities 
J? ma y have no future 
® dt, sh higher education could 

nol™ 8 § refl * dea ^ the growing 
pains and mature success of such an 
important movement in the English- 
educational world. 

_T'hn® the community college 
ntn^ mc !\! s history began In the late 
"“£ ,< * nlh century it Is the last de- 
«ae that offers the most instructive 
“mparison for Britain. However, in 
oraer to understand its recent enor- 
mous expansion two major factors of 
development prior to 1970 must 
? bri , efl y noted. The first is its ori- 
gmal funebon. “I really wanted to go 
fou I year but . . For Darlene 

K now and for all students, past and 
university or college has 
an the ultimate, prestigious goal, 
jwo year” colleges originally 
developed to provide a combfiation 
terminal 1 ', simply post-high 
schools courses 


10 roiiow suit, Dut immediately alter 
the disturbances of the 1960s the 
Federal Government dramatically in- 
creased its support and the states 
speeded up their building program- 
mes having identified education and 
the community colleges in particular 
as offering the best way of remediat- 
ing the social and radical problems 
that produced the unrest. 

. . . it's a good start for me to 
start from scratch." It was against 
this background and under intensive 
pressure that, as part of their expan- 
sion in the 1970s, the colleges con- 
siderably broadended their defini- 
tion; as well as their other functions 
they undertook the responsibility of 
providing all students with a “start 
from scratch." The community col- 
lege took another term into its in- 
creasing vocabulary that of “mis- 
sion", a word that represented the 
social and remedial objectives that 
were the legacies of the 1960s. 

An outstanding, nationwide fea- 
ture of the community college move- 
ment has been the development of 


the "Open Door" policy, allowing 
any student of post-nigh school age 
to attend, usually free. Any restric- 


ts . att « r lowing students 

i np n ?° ve U P with advanced stand- 
ff J® a four-year, school. “I’ll love 
..Sp but of two to school but . , 
malnr represents' the second 

oni and economic 

residential college 

80 HipUP* been “ tremB ly expensive 
nectf for commu- 
SfnS5S°llvTh« community colleges 
function, allowing S- 
tQ J ,v ® ,a t home and even work. 

8 c P sts for all parties add 
vff nJL u P bte hor education to a 
’9 0 ? new student market.' This cru L 


graphic, as reflected in college names 
mune was South Central). Although 
the majority of colleges require the 
taking of some form of test or the 
production of high school qualifica- 
tions, this is only used as a guide to 
placement. 

“It’s a good start for myself and 
basic, till I reach my peak . 

For students like Darlene the college 
has an “open door” without financial 
drawbacks, the only open door in 
higher education, a system which is 
not free in any real sense. Schol- 
arships and grants certainly exist but 
they are a complex and confusing 
arrangement, hardly a system; “col- 
lege" 13 still the preserve of the., mid- 
dle class and above. The “mission^ 
of the community college was to help 
overcome this exclusiveness, partly 
through its transfer function, but 
mainly through a general extension 
of high school and vocational educa- 
tion. The transfer systems continues 
to be successful because the Ameri- 
can, non-specialist “credit degree” 
allows for it; administratively, at 
least, movement between institutions 
or up from community colleges to 
‘Tour Years" or universities is sim- 
ple. Darlene wants a ‘‘basic" 'start, 
and when she reaches -her “peak" 
she intends to transfer; she is, 
however, unlikely to do so.. 

An increasing proportion of stu- 
dents either never reach that peak or 
do not try (o. The once Junior Col- 
lege is now a “community” college 
with an autonomous student body. 
In California, q state with one of the 
.most highly developed higher educa- 
1 tior. systems, of the one million stu- 
dents m '.Qinmunily colleges in 1977 
only 41,GUc transferred. Although 


this is a sign of independence it is 
not necessarily an advantage. Parti- 
cularly when it comes to academic 
status and objectives the colleges do 
find it hard to operate with a mission 
and not a definition. 

Other sections of education, espe- 
cially the universities, have ques- 
tioned the status of the colleges re- 
garding them as only pseudo- 
academic and their degree credit 
courses have therefore become of 
suspect value. The dilemma for the 
colleges is that such courses are al- 
ways funded and attract additional 
financial support from the state 
board. Their mission, however, re- 
quires that they develop more 
courses for the non-transfer, the 
“terminal” student, especially an in- 
creasing proportion who enter col- 
lege needing remedial help. Many of 
these were ex-high school students 
who either failed to graduate or did 
so without reaching a level of even 
basic competence. The colleges were 
put under pressure to absorb these 
students as they were unemployable, 
thus the mission became a social 
necessity, a mission to give students 
the basic skills they required to find 
a place in an increasingly complex 
society. 

A similar function but with a differ- 
ent emphasis was to help minority 
and immigrant students. Darlene 
wrote: “I really wanted to eo to a 
four year . . . but when you re slow 
you blow . . .” In other words you 
do the best you can al the lime. For 
a speaker of Black English like her 
the college offers a chance to learn 
the language she identifies with 
social mobility as well as an oppor- 
tunity to improve the general level of 
her education. It does not deny her 
individuality or her ethnic back- 
ground but gives the basic skills that 
a high school education failed to do, 
an education that she desperately 
wants in a society that dislikes to 
offer second chances. 

The counselling function is one 
aspect of the colleges' sense of mis- 
sion, their acceptance of wide- 
ranging responsibility, their recogni- 
tion that students come from and 
return to a community with perva- 
sive and permanent problems. The 
logical step, which the colleges have 
taken, has been to expand the func- 
tions implicit in their name and to 
become active participants in the 
local community. They have always 
been in contact with their communi- 
ties because they are commuter 
schools and have to plan and orga- 
nize courses to suit local needs. 
Tlieir administrative structure has re- 
flected these concerns; most colleges 
are run by a board on basically file 
same lines as secondary schools with 
a mixture of educators qod residents ; 
of. the, community. as members. The 
establishment of state boards has 
helped to even out financial distribu- 
tion and to place all state residents, 
as far as possible, within easy com- 
muting distance of a college. Most 
colleges are. now developing even 
more participatory programmes, ex- 
amples are: inviting local business 
men and industrialists to teach or 
supervise vocational Courses, making 
the college an 'advisory and planning 
centre for the community and mak- 
ing .study available for the elderly 
and handicapped. 

Some colleges are even trying 
“outreach” techniques, . often estab- 
lishing mini-campuses on new sites. 
More innovativeiy this can also in- 
clude “Television Community Col- 
lege”, using the same approach as 
.the Open.univoraity, ana the estab- 
lishment of actual outreach classes in 
local factories; my own college used 
both methods. A few colleges, be- 
cause of the geographic remoteness, 
characteristic of their state, never 


established a campus at all ns in 
Vermont, where classes were taught 
wherever there was a combination of 
enough students und demand, rather 
like the British extra-mural or WEA 
branches. 

It would be unfair to call the com- 
munity colleges' chief source of 
potential “failure" simply a problem. 
They have been given a "mission” 
(and the religious and evangelical 
connotations of the word are not 
accidental) to provide higher educa- 
tion to all who wnnt it, however 
difficult it may be actually to do so. 
This sense 01 mission is also bur- 
dened with the ultimate extension of 
the religious analogy to conversion; 
to make students useful, well- 
educated and highly motivated 
citizens and hence able to join the 
great American middle class; how- 
ever this impossible task ignores the 
heterogeneous nature and plurality of 
American society and has its basis in 


the simplistic but fundamental Amer- 
ican belief in upward mobility. 

Since the 1960s particularly, the 
community colleges nave continually 
extended their functions and opened 


extended tneir t unctions and opened 
their doors as wide as possible, so 
becoming all things to all people. 
The funding that allowed them to 
expand so fast was partly an attempt 
to knock down problems by throwing 
dollars at them. However dynamic 
the colleges become in their effect 
on their communities, they will never 
become the aeents • that solve the 
basic social and economic problems 
and enormous disparities in the 
structure of American society; their 
role will be active but it will mainly 
be remedial. In the inner cities 
where their community participation 
has been greatest their external 
effect has been small, their real 
achievements have stayed in the class- 
room and in the long term benefits 
that higher education offers td indi- 
viduals. Their community function 
should, and will, remain a key role 
in the future but its limitations will 
need to be recognized. 

Several journals now exist that 
publish theoretical and practical arti- 
cles and news about the colleges in 


higher education. In this way the 
colleges do become second best and 
the hierarchical structure of higher 
education remains rigid. This is part- 
ly reflected in the small proportion 
of students who actually transfer and 
partly in the sanction given to this by 
the colleges themselves which now 
give their own less prestigious quali- 
fications and associate degrees. This 
is a particular disfavour to minority 
and disadvantaged groups. 

This kind of problem may be ex- 
acerbated during the 1980s tor inter- 
nal and -external reasons. The orig- 
inal flood of financial support is now 
ebbing away. Internally community 
colleges are looking to sharpen their 
self-definition and to overcome final- 
ly (he second best tag by being a 
Little more selective: the ooen door 
shows signs of swinging closed as the 
colleges question whether they can 
really cope with every kind of student. 

The external pressure will come 
from the prevailing budget-cutting, 
back to basics and ^’self-help" mood 
now dominating everywhere in the 
USA; making students pay for their 
education looks very cost-efficient 
and deters those students who most 
need extra study, so cutting down 
the need for basic and remedial 
courses, counselling, community in- 
volve meat and potentially all the 
other features that made the com- 
munity college a unique provider of 
educational opportunity. 

A consensus has been reached that 
British higher education needs re- 
form and restructuring. This has be- 
come imperative with the combina- 
tion of social and technological 
changes in employment and the mas- 
sive reorganization of secondary 
education in the 1960s and early 
1970s. The tertiary sector is being 
expected to engage more and more 
in n much wider role in the same 
manner as the community colleges. 
Long-term social problems like un- 
employment, increased leisure lime, 
racial integration nnd support for 
the old and handicapped are being 
added to . already fundamental 
academic and vocational dilemmas 
about the 16 to 19 age group. 
If sixth form and/or tertiary col- 
leges are seen as the answer they 
■will . need . a genuine sense of "mis- 
sion” to have a chance of real suc- 
cess. They will also have to make 
■use of the experience of the British 
community movement whose, very 
real achievements have so far been 
restricted to a base in the secondary 
sector with an increasing adult in- 
volvement. 

“Let bygone be bygone". So Dar- 


their own right, helping to establish 
a much clearer sense of shared pur- 
pose and professionalism; examples 
are Community and Junior College 
Journal, Community College Fron- 
tiers, Community College Journalist, 
Community College Review, Com- 
munityl Junior College Research 

Quarterly, New Directions for Com- 
munity Colleges and Teaching ■ Eng- 
Jish in the Two-Year College . 

These journals are particularly im- 
portant In showing the injustice of 
university criticisms about “second 
best” academic status. There is no 
real doubt that the colleges con- 
tinuing to operate a very important 
academic function, especially for stu- 
dents intending to transfer. This 
means that they will continue to 
offer the entire range of options in 
higher education and that this will 
remain a difficult range to manage 
and organize, While the technical, 
vocational and professional educa- 
tion sections are likely to expand the 
fastest in the future the more tradi- 
tionally academic sections should be 
able to maintain the opportunity for 
a balanced curriculum.. 

The success of the colleges in help- 
ing all types of student nas led to 
accusations of “second best" from 
another direction. The problem In- 
herent in the open door policy has 
consistently been that the community 
college might become the uninten- 
tional .safety valve for almost all 
social and educational pressures. Stu- 


lene ended her first piece of college 
work, emphasizing tnat her educa- 
tional past was behind her and that 
now she looked forward to “a good 
start for myself. If the British ter- 
tiary sector cannot ignore its bygones 
it at least has a good supporting 
structure to build on. The commun- 
ity colleges could not be used simply 
as a model for Britain but their phe- 
nomenal expansion and success are 
an. instructive contrast to British, de- 
velopments. They are set to domin- 
ate American higher education in 
the 1980s with a 40 per cent share. 

It is particularly illuminating that 
Canada, a country with its educa- 
tional roots in Britain, has recently 
started a community, college system, 
the idea having already spread to 
half of the ten territories. 

Certain features, especially their 
adaptability and range of functions, 
might well provide, a working model 
for any British tertiary college; tech- 
nical, colleges, in their present form, 
have some of these features and 
might serve as a basis far expansion 
ana development. The most salient 

K oint under present circumstances 
owever is that they offer all stu- 
dents “a good start” in higher educa- 
tion, a chance to overcome past 
obstacles and to progress in social 
and academic terms to their indi- 
vidual “peak". 

The author has lust spent a year 
teaching at South Central Community 


social and educational pressures. Stu- College, New Haven. 
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At a recent tliree-day DES invitation 
conference for senior polytechnic en- 
gineering staff, it was resolved that 
the requirements of the engineering 
profession can best be served by the 
provision of two parallel degree 
course routes. The first of _ these 
would consist of courses of nine or 
10 academic terms leading to a new 
award, either Bachelor of Science of 
Engineering /BScEng) or Bachelor 
of Aits or Engineering (BAEng). 
The second, lasting II or 12 
academic terms, would lead to a 
Bachelor of Engineering (BEng) 
award and reflect the principles 
enunciated by the Finniston Report 
for that award, it is the proposed 
BAEng award which is particularly 
novel and is examined in this article. 

What arc the arguments which 
lead to the need for a new award, 
given that the four-year honours 
course lending to the BEng degree is 
also to be offered? To answer this 
question it is necessary to go back to 
both Finniston and the Report of the 
National Conference on Engineering 
Education and Training, It will he 
remembered that Finniston recom- 
mended that a new award, the Higher 
Education Diploma (HED), 
should stand alongside the BEng and 
that, more recently, the National 
Conference Report recommended 
thul courses leading to the award of 
BTech should be introduced rather 
than the HEP. 

The HED iiwaTd of Finniston was 
rejected because the great majority 
of those for whom this route to en- 
gineering practice is intended are 
qualified to progress on degree 
courses and are likely to want to do 
so. The BTech award title of the 
National Conference Report was re- 
jected because it is likely to be inter- 
preted us a technician degree and to 
suggest to school leavers, quite 
wrongly, that the courses are nut for 
those who expect to demonstrate 
creativity and assume responsibility. 

Both the HED of Finniston and 
the BTech of the National Confer- 
ence Report were seen by their re- 
spective proposers as courses with 
greater emphasis on practice and less 
on theory compared to the BEng. 
Yet both of these reports see the 
BEng as more oriented lownufs 
applications and practice than most 
current 'taut&es. It ifc this orientation 
which has led to the conclusion that 
the BEng will Tequire 11 or 12 
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rest, heavily on project worT"? I 
such they are likely to be 
more like courses in architect**! ! 
industrial design than current 5 « 
gineermc courses and will reSj,.® 
major shift in teaching and ill 1 
me nt strategics. 

It is important that polvtec^ 
ofler the is-year-old schoS-ft 
opportunity to experience enS 
mg education before streaiX ,! 
BEng or the more nnnl-. 
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UEng or the more prM V 
oriented courses. Therefore i, ; 
envisaged that many polytedmi» 
will offer a common first year *,1 
tliai in any case a decision betww 
missions need not be made £ 
die second year. It is obvious tk 
any given polytechnic would octi 
offer courses in a restricted numba 
of missions. Tlius sonic transfer d 
students between institutions afec, 
the first year might lie envisaged 
Courses which emphasize practice 
may suit students who are leu 
attracted by theory, but they would . 
have to demonstrate good practical i 

The new Humber bridge under conduction. SondV'u. h i’S'uW? & 

Bridging the engineering gap 

such courses. In view of the am- 

proposal that 1 . Wlitjr of the skl,,s acquired. Second- tunity to demonstrate creativity aid 

BScEng OT John Warren argues the ly. It is observed that school leavers real engineering skill, the ensno l 

be only 9 or case for a new BAEne - already have difficulty choosing be- must allow the award of honoanuf 

it place even „„„ .. . tween branches of engineering - but appropriate cases. I 

jneering prac- 0ne . a emphasize this argument ignores the possibili- Obviously, such courses with do;' 
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academic terms. The proposal that . , ' 7 bi lily of the skiHs acquired bccond- tunny to demonstrate creativity^ j 

courses leading to BScEng ot John Warren argues the ly. It IS observed that school leavers real engineering skill, the ensno l 

BAEng awards should be only 9 or case for 3 new BAEng — already have difficulty choosing be- must allow the award of honour! u { 

10 academic terms but place even nn# » t t, n f rm»ct t J v . een branches of engineering - but appropriate cases. r 

more emphasis on engineering prac- one . tn ? [ em P nasize this argument ignores the possibili- Obviously, such courses with dd [' 

tice and applications means (hat they pTBCtlChl abilities. ties of deferred choice. emphasis on practice have to be <k i 

must be radically different from cur- The goals of such courses must veloped in close collaboration wtl : 

rent courses leading to BSc awards, asis on practice is a new division of place emphasis on the acquisition of the industries which, they ait c 
For many years, industrialists have engineering knowledge into missions knowledge of the compromises and serve. It is also obvious that ibq ; 
urged that engineering education eg aerospace, agricultural, chemi- judgments required of engineers in will be developed most easily if lit) . 
should prepare graduates to tackle cal, communication, computer, con- practice. Furthermore, the goals jnvolve integrated industrial minis ; 
the “real” problems of industry and struction, control, etc. Some exam- *P us f place emphasis on the acquisi- introduced through the thin Sudan . 
society. The goals set by Finniston pies of courses of this type already l 'on of abilities in communications, mode. • 

for the BEng are a shift in this exist - eg mining at Nortn Stafford- problem-solving, decision-making For far loo long, enginaij 
direction, thus courses with an even shire Polytechnic - and the general and working with others in areas of education has been seen a u \ 
greater emphasis on practice must experience in these cases is that the practical engineering. It is this offshoot of science education wile 
have as a prime aim the education emphasis on engineering practice is understanding and these abilities emphasis on collection and ajofya ; 
and training of individuals to solve highly motivating to students. The which will, if anything, make the of information. Abilities in cox- ' 
problems in real situations, involving motivation arises from the possibility graduates from such courses more munications, problem-solvins, deti ; 
as they do many variables, much in such courses of teaching from ap- mobile than those from current sion-moking and working witfloite 


For many years, industrialists have engineenng knowledge into missions knowledge of the compromises and 
urged that engineering education eg aerospace, agricultural, chemi- judgments required of engineers in 
should prepare graduates to tackle cal, communication, computer, con- practice. Furthermore, the goals 
the “real” problems of industry and struction, control, etc. Some exam- mus f place emphasis on tue acquisi* 
society. The goals set by Finniston pies of courses of this type already rion of abilities in communications, 
for the BEng are a shift in this exist - eg mining at Nortn Stafford- problem-solving, decision-making 
ilirertinn thus courses with an even shire Pitlvtechnic - and the peneral and working With Others in areas of 


direction, thus courses with an even shire Polytechnic - and the general 
greater emphasis on practice must experience in these cases is that the 


•neral and working With others in areas of 
it the practical engineering. It is this 


have as a prime aim the education emphasis on engineering practice is understanding and these abilities 
and training of individuals to solve hignly motivating to stuaents. The which will, if anything, make the 


problems in real situations, involving 
as they do many variables, much 


on practice than current BSc com 
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In discussions of the Finniston Re- 
port, most of the attention has been 
given to the proposals for the exact 
arrangements pi the educational 
programme, for engineers and the 
setting up 'of the Engineering Au- 
thority'. But very little attention has 
been . focussed on the analysis in the. 
repbrt .which justifies these changes - 
changes that are' likely to be worth- 
less unless it is feasible to carry out 
the sort of reorienialion in British 
capitalism which will make the new 
Finniston model engineer both 
' necessary and 'secure, 

Finniston has a grand concept of 
what is required. The report calls for 
a new Industrial philosophy “to pro- 
vide (he necessary coherence of ob- 
jective and consistency of activities 
.in pursuit -of. these among all the 
' people”. -This, philosophy .is called 
, the. ;’!enaiijeerihg : dimension'*., and 
identified; with 1 - the effectiveness - of 
manufacturing organizations'^ trans- 
lating engineering expertise into pro- 
duction and toarketing 'of \ competi- 
tive products. In practice, Fimuitan 
takes the engineering , dimension to 
be identical to engineering innova- 
tion. The trouble is that the United 
Kingdom's form of capitalism is In- 
imical. to the sort of innovation Fin- 
niston admires, ntul engineers, re- 
quire a rather different economic 
structure to practise the engineering 
dimension, 'as Finniston envisages ft. 

Engineering innovation - as 


uncertainty and much accumulated plications down to fundamentals and courses. In other words, the specific- are equally demanding, and must if ‘ 
wisdom. 1 1 is envisaged that this can not just being restricted to teaching ity of the application is necessary to ceivc much more emphasis. Tic it , 
best be done by concentration on a fundamentals and at a later stage the development of understanding troductiun of a new award, Bvfato ' 
specific field of application or “mis- applying them in pseudo-practical and abilities, but does not limit their of Arts of Engineering (BAfigl. 
sion". situations. transferability. could well right the balance anf tie i . 

The division of engineering into Objections of two kinds are voiced The development of the required fitting description for (he cocises . 
mechanical, electrical and civil en- against courses aimed ot such mis- abilities - particularly those of prob- which place u much greater taenia •' 
gineering is too broad to allow more sions. Firstly, if is suggested that lem-solving, „ decision-making nnd on practice than current BSc 

tbbn .theoretical; treatment of- prob: : ,specializ»ticn\ to such an extent HmitB working with others - in a practical — > 

lems in art engineering degree course, the mobility of the graduates - but engineering context is almost certain- The author is assistant dlrra 
What is necessary for greater emph- (his argument neglects the transfera- ly going to mean that these courses Leicester Polytechnic. 

Readjusting our overnight equations 

Peter Copping suggests that the nature of British capitalism may thwart the kind of 
innovations in engineering and its practice envisaged by the Finniston Report 

creates a highly turbulent environ- the market places where it operates of this strategy. 

ment, open to world-wide competi- - and under Model I conditions it is In the early stages, investment is . 

tion, and a demand for high profits accountants who count. not made for direct profit but to the market by the doming “ 

to bath satisfy investors .criteria, and The alternative management model secure market share and with an oye state purchasing or by 
provide the capital for industrial in- to fit the Finniston prescription to Improving the cost structure (that trutive guidance” of •I fl P an , s ,^S 
vestment which is 80 per cent self- not only has to have the opposite is, overall productivity not just of Iiticniiitionui Trade and 
generated. characteristics of the “short-term/ labour productivity). In the protluc- Finally, supporting the 

Finniston argues that companies high profit” model but has to pro- tion function, this means liw-cost/ Bn J| ^ government structure b ! 

finnan 5 mvemiLnf hni V1 ° C # C0Q< ? ,tl0 " s considered neces- high-voluine plants using the best “alinrcfl vnlue of national IjW 
• stop/go policies of government, but sary for engineering innovation. In- production engineering applicable (OB I till This is refiocted sp* 011 
' tfe ESfel has ‘O be organized and by Li, at least in the early s^ges, a ffnuistS search for nnt!ond£ 

"5t jby be report is that companies- specialists -i as Fmniston suggests, a control of product vnricly. The pro- sensut mi tho enaiiicering dUmaas* 
which finance long-term investment cadre of staff allowed wide access to ductivity gains come from the vlr- This can be hurnessed and devek^J 
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no^rewrtiVr’to eneine^ra^SlSIrina ,nse ^ ri % by a continuing commit- the marked is exploited and prothic^ The’ Model II 
InnO-fPrm hinh-riol* ci^haman ment to R&D expenditure. The Fin- tion experience and innovation grow, course, not appliedibro^^Ld 


i . ■ ...»., ,r p iu sAuenimuic. i tic rin- 

schemes, nistori proposals provide the know- 

Accord! na to Finniston. management i L-... r . " 


required 'involves , ^ quite dl£! 
op a tnpdel-by-mbdel profit analysis, model of economic organization and 
.{■f 1 ' 1 ^ orgpidzed dur- industrial management - once 

ipg Finniston s myesilgaiion, an dominated by the new elite of en 
engineer described this as “industry rineeriric trained hv the 
bumbling along on a haod-to-mouli! prMra™es FinriLn n n S°, na| 

.bloving I He „L ity o f p=, 

attitudes 1 that, brings about - these based “berent Strategy 


against muddling through with adap- 
tions - is characterized by long time 1 
horizons and high risks. As Finniston 
recognizes, this means high invest- 
ment. Tile return on this may not 
accrue until long after the initial ex- 

r snditure, but here what l call Model 
capitalism, the current British ver- 
sion is the enemy of the engineers. It 


practices. They are : part and parcel ; of ( h e 

of organization policy .required for; state h^h C n ^ ,n f^ nsi °n. The 
s'ucces In the Model 1 veraori of the l ?! and 

capitalist economy; ' Power Urt • m ''Stf tS 
organization Clows to. ti\ose who 4 save ^ ^'tion. Studies q{ 

the skills needed Tq; respond, to the an f Particularly 

pressures the oiganbatCS; finds -in 


of this strategy. 

In the early stages, investment is 
not made for direct profit but to 
secure market share and with an oye 
to improving the cost structure (that 
is, overall productivity not just 
labour productivity). In the produc- 
tion function, this means low-cost/ 
high-volume plants using the best 
production engineering applicable 
and, at least in the early stages, a 
control of product vnricly. The pro- 
ductivity gains come from the vir- 
tuous spiral of innovation from the 
cadre of engineers which we have 
mentioned earlier. This can be mea- 
sured by a sort of generalized learn- 
ing curve which has become known 
as the "experience curve". Here, as 
the market is exploited and produc- 
tion experience and innovation grow, 
the unit costs decline faster than the 
competition and market share grow, 
put without the apparent slowdown 
predicted by economists of economy 
of scale. ' 

The success pursuit of this strategy 
requires investors who are willing to 
take risks .and have A long-term 
view, since Model n organizations 
are capital-hungry and will not in the 
short ran be able to generate invest- 
ment finance internally. It also re- 
quires effective institutions to chan- 
nel investment into . the appropriate 
sectors through the banking system 
and, of course, the protection of the 
enterprise from unwanted attention 
from other organizations or financial 
capitalists. Above all, it requires- in- 
vestors who only seek relatively low 
rates of return and are therefore 
motivated by needs other than 
profit-maximization. 

Market development in Model II 
requires the limitation of produp** 
competition and the direction-^*” 1 * 
vestment. This can bc M**^ by 
mechanisms like thc-A^uration 0 f 




the market by the d ° ra Kjf! 
state purchasing or by the .. 

trutive guidance” of J^P 80 ®. . • 

of Inicrniitionui Trade and 
Finally, supporting the , 

and government structure * . . 
“shared vnlue of national , 

(OH Ltd). This is reflected , 

Finniston's search for .Mb' 
sensus on tho engineering dw. 
This can bo hurnessed and 1 

both internally to reduce W f 

nonnfrnfiAii ^ u RllV RrlllSH J . - 


not immediately rewar oing i 
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m Thc 1 ' Model II poljda ^ 
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Model II economy. 
the skill of the coordinator^ 
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tory investment decisions. ^ 
fits that flow fton, m ?S JT 
are also limited to 
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many radical changes, ® ^ 
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The renewal of the Scottish connexion 


James McCosh and the Scottish intel- 
lectual Tradition 
by J. David Hoevder 
Princeton University Press, £13.70 
ISBN 0 691 04670 0 

by T. D. Campbell 

There seems little doubt that without 
the twenty-year presidency of the 
enercetic and purposeful Scottish div- 
ine James McCosh (1811-1894), the 
humble theologically-orientated Pres- 
byterian College of New Jersey 
would not have emerged at the turn 
of the century as a leading American 
centre of higher education, Princeton 
University. 

McCosh was more than a visionary 
and skilfiil academic politician, he 
was also a considerable intellectual 
figure of his time, deeply involved in 
philosophical and theological con- 
troversy, particularly over the signifi- 
cance of the theory of evolution for 
Christian belief. Although a con- 
servative figure in the importance he 
attached to religion and morality in 
university education, he was an -en- 
thusiastic advocate of scientific re- 
search and in general open-minded 
towards new academic disciplines, 
such as physiological psychology. As 
an Evangelical Christian he encour- 
aged religious revivals on the campus 
but as an ambitious academic admin- 
istrator he fought long and hard 
with his board of trustees to bring 
about the development of a broadly- 
based curriculum and the appoint- 
ment of intellectually able teachers. 
Modern Princeton is the evidence of 
his success. 

Professor Hoeveler, in this major 
biography, convincingly presents 
McCosh as an exemplar of the enor- 
mous impact of Scottish philosophy 
and- educational practices on the in- 
tellectual culture of American society 
in the late nineteenth 'century. In the 
process of explaining the apparently 
conflicting facets of McCosh’s ideas 
and influence Hoeveler takes us back 
through McCosh 's tenure of the 
chair of philosophy at Queen's Col- 
lege. Belfast, to his experiences as a 
parish minister at Brechin,' his educa- 
tton at the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow and his boyhood, as a 
tanners son in Ayrshire. 

At each stage the author explores 
me socia! and cultural setting of 
■•PWtwtl, intellectual and 
poutical development, the cumula- 
nve effect of which is a quite out- 
standing biography which succeeds in 
unparting a great deal of information 
2_ a m . annei ; which illuminates both 
character of McCosh 
SJmTu ? a ^r e of to® impact of "the 
ocottish intellectual tradition” on the 
loundahon of North ■ American uni- 
versity education. In this task he had 
15* distance of McCosh’s own auto- 
^graphical notes most of which 
were published in 1896 as edited by 
McCosh s colleague, W. M. Sloane. 
uJ™ . unit J n 8, theme of McCosh’s 
^ of tois biography, is his 
ammitment to "the Scottish philos- 
SJ!, ■ £ toe metaphysical and moral 

®f Christian faith, sound 
and- practical wisdom. To- 
jjy “Js best known work ia a percep- 
»k? ‘‘.rather partisan contribution to 
Mil ^ of ideas, The Scottish 
mosMsy bom Hutcheson to 
(1875), in which he traces 
mrough over forty brief biographical 
etches the development or the 
oS“S n u s ? nse " Philosophy which 

3K.ftL h . r ?. d i c “L 'w™™ 
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The library of Princeton University In 1904. Without the twenty-year presidency of the Scottish divine, James McCosh, ii Is 
doubtful if the humble Presbyterian College of New Jersey would have emerged to become the famous Princeton University. 
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J- d 52 Us,n b V vindicating the real- 
ofii^ external world and the 
?EJvitv of moral principles 
SSS analysis Of human ex- 
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awiecta of the Scot- 
Pftbphy which McCosh cham- 
B&JSn - te d °8S, ed realism; its 
SSfiSinJ* e “ dence of.ion- 
wtlonSJS Its deEcncc of the 
Cld Wt^ 0 ' imoraI a nd . spiritual 
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genius who reduce everything either 
to matter and sensntion or to the 
status of purely mental or ideal phe- 
nomena. McCosh’s own work is de- 
voted to the thesis that observation 
of the material world and introspec- 
tion of human mental and emotional 
operations are sufficient to establish 
the existence of matter, the reality of 
causal power, the bindingness of 
moral obligation and, by inference, 
the existence and attributes of God. 
thus setting the scene for the recep- 
tion of divine revelation and tne 
workings of grace in the human soul. 

The youthful McCosh learned the 
elements of philosophy from James 
Mylne at Glasgow but his real intel- 
lectual progress took place at Edin- 
burgh under the dual impact of the 
leading Evangelical churchman. 
Thomas Chalmers, and the outstand- 
ing philosophical personage William 
Hamilton, whose ^Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned" provided tne rallying 
point in Britain for opposition to 
John Stuart Mill’s empiricism. In the 
religious divide of his day McCosh 
favoured the Calvinist message of 
sin, repentence and grace ovct the 
easy cultured raoralism of the Mod- 
erate party. Chalmer’s emphasis on 
the reality of the intense religious 
experience of the justified sinner 
greatly impressed McCosh. But the 
terms of the intellectual debate were 
set by Hamilton’s attempted recon- 
ciliation of Kantian idealism with the 
common sense philosophy of Reid. 
Resting his case on the supreme philo- 
sophical authority of consciousness 
and its affirmation of our direct ex- 
perience of the external world, 
Hamilton nevertheless restricts the 
range of human knowledge to “con- 
ditioned” entities, that is to those 
phenomena which are limited bv 
oeing brought into relation with 
other things. 

McCosh applauded the realism in 
Hamilton’s position but saw the 
theological danger of such a purely 
agnostic position concerning ' the 
attributes of God. If we can know 
nothing of the metaphysical realm 
what assurance can there be of its 
existence and what help can it pro- 
vide In understanding the world and 


reasoned belief in a First Cause 
which (or who) is adequate to ex- 
plain the existence of the world and 
a moral reality that is correctly 
apprehended as requiring our obedi- 
ence. Such a philosophical position 
suited McCosb's own brand of 
Christian frith by leaving room for\ 
revelation and grace, the former to 
supplement the metaphysical infer- 
ences of natural theology and the 
latter to enable men to' reach the 
heights of moral excellence. 

Tne practical reflection of McCosh 's 
rejection of the genteel moralism of 
the Scottish Enlightenment and the 
indifference of the religious middle 
classes (including the Moderate 
clergy and associated academics) to- 
wards the conditions ot the urban 
working class was his seventeen-year 
ministry in Arbroath and Brechin 
during which he participated in the 
dcamatic events of the Disruption of 
1843 as one of the several hundred 
ministers who followed Thomas 
Chalmers out of the established Kirk 
to found the Free Church of Scot- 
land. This period of his life saw the 
emergence in the service of the new 
church ofMcCosh's formidable organ- 
izational and money-raising talents 
which were later deployed to such 
effect in the expansion of Princeton. 
Remarkably he also found the time 
to write Tne Method of Divine Gov- 
ernment (1850) in which he set forth 
the evidence for the existence of 
God and presented philosophical 
arguments for the dualism of matter 
and mind using this to defend free- 
dom of the will. It was the warm 
reception of this book that led to his 
appointment at. Queen’s College 
where he wrote his most technical 
philosophical works, The Intuitions 


uimuaupiuvai nwi 

of the Human Mind '(I860) and An 
Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill's Phil- 
osophy (1866) in which he subjects ■ 
Mill’s sensationalism to as searing a 
critique as Mill's own onslaught on 
the principles of common Sense in 
An Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 

These works brought McCosh in- 
ternational recognition and following 
■a speaking tour of the United States 
which he addressed a 


the impact on the College of Amer- 
ican revivalism, were obviously 
attractive to McCosh. To Princeton 
he offered religious orthodoxy, 
academic prestige and a renewal of 
the Scottish connexion established by 
the presidency of John Witherspoon 
, a hundred years earlier. But unbe- 
known to the trustees McCosh had 
academic ambitions to preside over a 
national institution, a design which, 
as Professor Hoeveler narrates, he 
pursued with determination against 
mounting opposition without waver- 
ing in his enthusiasm for his personal 
blend of evangelical religion, philo- 
sophical reasoning and scientific 
learning. 

The objectives for which McCosh 
strove at Princeton included the in- 
troduction of a partially elective sys- 
tem covering a wide range of cur- 
ricular choice including physics, chem- 
istry, psychology, political science, 
history and modem languages, the 
encouragement of graduate study 
and original research in these areas, 
and the increase and geographical 
broadening of the student enrolment, 
ail of which had to be supported by 
an extensive building programme, 
particularly of residential accom- 
modation, and the endowment of 
scholarships and professorships. 
McCosh saw the college in personal 
-and pastoral terms and sought to 
avoid the detachment of teachers 
from ffielr young students- which he 
hid 1 experienced at Glasgow. Much 
of his influence was due to his own 
somewhat absent-minded involve- 
ments with his students and the in- 
spiration of his infectious intellectual 
enthusiasms in the classroom. 
Opposition came from, the trustees 
. and the more conservative professors 
who wished to retain the narrow 
orthodoxy of a minority religious, 
■sect, 

McCosh' eventually triumphed 
through developing financially profit- 
able contacts with wealthy sponsors, 
building up the faculty with Iris own 
nominations (often his former stu- 
dents) nnd forging links with 1 alumni 
associations which were nt the time 
excluded from a direct say in college 
affairs. For brief periods McCosh felt 


cessor. Thus McCosh, although he 
must be counted as one of the less 
radical of America's reforming 
academic politicians of the era, did 
succeed to a remarkable extent in 
giving institutional expression to his 
own blend of pastoral concern and 
intellectual progressiveness. 

Hoeveler argues that the intransi- 
gence of Princeton's inbred faculty 
forced McCosh to ally himself with a 
cross-section of emergent pluralistic 
American society, thus inadvertently 
opening the wu'y for a secular and 
outward looking national university 
of which McCosh himself would not 
have entirely approved. This is not 
unconvincing and has the format of 
an "invisible hand" explanation 
happily suited to McCosh 's intellec- 
tual ancestry, but it does perhaps 
misrepresent the balance between 
McCosh 's religious interests nnd his 
academic ambitions. Although much 
of lylcCash 's work is apologetic in 
motivation it is far removed from the 
dogmatic assertiveness of liis prede- 
cessor in the ranks of clerical 
common sense philosophers. James 
Oswald. McCosh 's religious objec- 
tives do not seem to have weakened 
the rigour oF liis scholarship. Some- 
what naively, perhaps, he had no 
fear that intellect ual inquiry could 
ultimately be hostile to religious 
faith, but where choices hud to be 
made between the domain of science 
and that of religion he does not 
appear to have used the latter to 
exclude the former. This is well illus- 
trated by his willingness to 
accommodate and defend evolution- 
ary theory against biblical fun- 
damentalists. 

A true polymath, McCosh in- 
dulged in amateur botanical and 
biological studies. Under the influ- 
ence of pre-Darwinian evolutionists 
such as Robert Chalmers, McCosh 
published a collaborative work. 
Typical Forms and Special Ends in 
Creation (,\S55). a morphological 
study which drew attention to or- 
ganic patterns recurring in different 
species and might have gained more 
attention had it not been overtaken 
by the publication of The Origin of 
Species. 

The fact that McCosh’s intellectual 
positions were left behind in the 
steady secularization of modem phil- 
osophy should not encourage us to 
dismiss his intellectual endeavours as 
mere special pleading for Christian 
belief or to cast doubt on the reality 
of his Interest and enthusiasm for 
new intellectual disciplines. Whether 
it was the egoism of the academic 
entrepreneur (in which he was not 
lacking) or disinterested commitment 
to an intellectual tradition to which 
he was temperamentally and patriot- 
ically fiercely attached. McCosh’s 
pluralistic influence . on Princeton 
may have been more direct and in- 
tended than Hoeveler implies. What 
was undoubtedly not to his democra- 
tic liking was the steady and unabated 
move towards social Elitism which 
was intermingled with the college's 
academic development and to which 


he unwittingly contributed by the 
foundation or a feeder boarding 
school; ‘ 


There are elements in this impress- 
ive biography of historical romantic- 
ism in the recounting of intriguing 
details of nineteenth-century Scottish 
life, and also of the sort of self- 
congratulatory catalogue of distin- 
guished professors ana alumni usually 
associated with standard college his- 
tories. Moreover the author is accu- 
rate about rather than intellectually 
engaged with McCosh ‘s philosophical 
idens, doubtless as befits a historian 
of ideas. But the book as a whole is 
a superb conjunction of cultural, so- 
cial and educational history centering 
on the life of a remarkable man 
whose characteristic Scottish mix of 
conceit, .humanity and intellectual 
has an interest - of its own 
ipart from its Impact on Prince - 
the . 
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Poems as propaganda 


The Fnme chimney-piece (1880- 1) In the dining room of Burges’s Tower 
House, Kensington, The illustration Is token from William Burges and the 
High Victorian Dream, published by John Murray at £40. 


Plays in performance 


The Transforming Image: a study or 
Shelley’s major poetry 
by Jean Hall 

University of Dllnols Press, £7.77 
ISBN 0 252 00766 2 

Destroyer and Preserver: Shelley's 
poetic scepticism 
by Lloyd Abbey 

University of Nebraska Press, £8.70 
ISBN 0 8032 1001 9 

Shelley’s Poetic Thoughts 

by Richard Cronin 

Macmillan, £15.00 

ISBN 0 333 30009 2 ' 

Setting aside the sizable clement of 
“Don’t Knows", we may reasonably 
venture the supposition that half 
the remainder of humanity consists 
of materialists who feel in their 
bones that what is just is, the other 
half consisting of mystics who feel 
in their solar plexus that what is 
really isn't. In general, romantics 
belong intuitively to the second 
group, but intellectually to the 
I First — thus sustaining a conflict that 
| produces the typically tormented 
j confusion of their worst poetry and 
; the fell complexity of their best. 

. Shelley, though, has been held to 
be somewhat different, in being 
j much more of a materialist to begin 
with, under the influence of God- 


post-modem ism, however, lead her 
to overlook the opportunities for 
vacillation or confusion in such u 
combination. Thus she writes: 

Epipsvchidian demonstrates 
that to " sing is to be: the poem 
shows a self being formulated, 
shows how existence can become 
a function of expression (page 
124). 

... the maker of the poem 
discovers that he has been indi- 
rectly transformed by his own 
poetic activity (page 105). 

Statements whose truth is at best 
partial. Half-truths whose value is 
at least questionable (docs it make 
the poem any better. For readers, if 
it proved therapeutic fur Shelley?). 
Shelley's later poetry— oddly but 

E robably correctly — is seen to 
ecome anti- transcendental through 
a mystical metaphysic: "it deals in 
experience, not objective truth” 

tenor of this book, in fact, is 
that all Shelley’s work is really a 
reflection of his own constantly 
changing experience, an idea that 
certainly carries some conviction— 
and one that brings Shelley’s longer 
poems into line with Blake's literary 
dinosaurs, which also purport to be 
philosophical but appear to be 
really basically psychological. They 
-are the poet’s means of coming to 


Or, might one say, Shelley’s inabiihv 
10 solve Ins problem creates a cj 
fused and confusing poem? At Z 
nue, the question of the vafoe J 
merely expressive poetry deserw 
some consideration. Certainly, 
claim the inmlviiuacy of its inL ^ 
as “analogues of nnumcna] realkf 1 
(page 4) 11 s the source of the paid. 1 
inr strength of Shelley’s poetry bta 


The Revolution In German Theatre 
1900-1933 

by Mlchncl Patterson 
Routlcdge & Kogan Paul, £12.50 
JSBN 0 7100 0659 4 

Dr Patterson’s book initiates a series 
of “Theatre Production Studies" 
which aims to clarify the style ol 
production developed in the great 
theatres of the past. Accordingly, he 
eschews literary analysis and evalu- 
ation in fayour of a more practically 
tyjsCd ‘ (UscusSioivi ot ! platf* Tn perform- 
ance, Rather than offer a broad sur- 
vey, he sensibly concentrates on a 
small number or significant plays to 
illustrate the revolutionary develop- 
ments that occurred in the German 
theatre in the first three decades of 
the century. 

As the author admits, reconstruct- 
ing theatrical history from original 
performances is a hazardous busi- 


plays do reveal "the spirit of theat- win, and much more of a mystic 
rical adventurousness’^ which was later, under the influence of Plato, 
crucial in bringing the theatre back The effect of recent work, however, 
into direct contact with contempor- has been to assimilate him to the 


ary social reality. The clarity 


itempor- 
of Kais- 


general pattern. Not that this is the 


ers and Tollers sociocritical models I stated intention of the three works 


is shown to he the necessary basis above— that it is their effect may be 
from which Piscntor and Brecht de- due to the fact that all these 
vdoped their more radical concept authors, though not purveying a 
of political theatre. straightforward structuralist case, 

The second section describes Pis- ore touched by the current fashion 


ch tor’s attempt to document reality for structuralism. 


and Brecht’s effort to challenge it - 

itiqn in favour of a more practically familiar ground which is covered ley as a profound and consistent 
bfr&d ‘dixcusSloir of ■ phtys Tw psrfoVm- . with . -ficCuiftt©- ftiieficy, ' Plstator’a philosophical : sceptic writing pro- 
ance. Rather than offer a broad sur- ideas and technical innovations are found, consistent philosophical 
vey, he sensibly concentrates on a illustrated principally via an analysis poetry. Happily — for such is not the 
small number of significant plays to Q f his 1927 production, of Toller’s case— all three in effect improve on 
illustrate the revolutionary develop- Hoppla, Such is Life ’ Here the au- that intention. Cumulatively they 
ments that occurred in the German thor has been nbl? to use the play- modify the distinction between a 
theatre in the first three decades of wright’s own 'prompt-book (Re- Godwinian and Platonic Shelley, 
the century. gieottch) located in the Piscator Arch- and they do show that he started 

As the author admits, reconstruct- Tve in Berlin. This invaluable sceptical and became more so as he 
ing theatrical history from original document provides many insights developed. But his is rather a spe- 
perfo nuances is a hazardous bust- into Piscatar’s working methods, in cial sort of “ scepticism". It is not 
ness: direct evidence is usually frag- particular his subjugation of the text wholly scepticism in the. popular 
mentanr and frequently unreliable, to the needs of society as he per- sense of doubt about the claims of 
Nevertheless, this imaginative and ceived them. The dethronement of religion or assertions of the super- 
well-researched study makes a wel- the bourgeois individual playwright natural, nor Is it wholly the 
come change from the '‘literary j n favour of the collectivist approach philosophic scepticism about the 
approach to plays which so. often was decisive. Despite Piscators anti- existence of an objective world or 
Ueats them as 11 they were examples pathy towards Expressionism, the of other people that leads to nihil- 
v Jl arr ? llv * “rtlon. reader is reminded of how much In Ism (or structuralism). Rather, like 

- ... 'J divided into two sec- fact he owed to the "abstractionist” other English romantics, Shelley 

10 lhe work 01 "W™ but wished 


What they intend is to show Shel- 


come change from the 11 literary” 
approach to plays which so. often 
. treats them as if they were examples 
of narrative fiction. 

. ; , The. book i$ divided into two sec- 
tions. In the first a succinct survey of 
the philosophical and sociopolitical 
roots of German Expressionism and 


na sociopolitical Leopold Jessner. 

lie imnini n« Bn ^ The final chapter examines ouuviuoiuiw cuivi SUIIIClIKKira U1U j UI 

nfJrTES*. JES? 1 * 38 ] Brccht ’ s relationship both to Piscator said he did. Sometimes he believed 

HTtml «qetrflitn»i (S ,!• and . to Expressionism before pro- the external world was a creation of 

administration and production styles ceeding to n dissection of Brecht's th '* ~* — 


Jessner. he could believe in the 

final chapter examines supernatural— and sometimes did, or 

olniU..!.:. .. n- A 1 JIJ A a! .. _ L .1! 


mind, but at other 


Known tneatricaJ experiments of 
Kokoschka and Kandinsky are equal- 
ly well-documented. 

Ratterson characterizes the dicho- 


from the anarchic epicureanism of his mind up with his feelings— 
Baal to the Marxist didacticism of though the present studies do con- 
the "Lehrsiflcke”. The imposition of cur Tn indicating that at the very 


conflict. The danger in such nn idea 
is that it may lead, in the struc- 
turalist way, to the assumption that 
this is enough. When you’ve seen 
what something is a sign of you 
stop. Or worse, you implicitly 
assume that what might, by certain 
standards, be taken as faults are 
not so, because they are valid signs 
of faultiness, outside the poem but 
revealed by It— a proper stopping- 
place for the sociologist but a dere- 
liction of duty for the literary critic. 
Professor Hall’s lucid and thought- 
fill book does not escape this 
charge. For example: 

... the failure generally has 
been charged to Shelley’s 
account. Actually . . . Shelley, 
through his singer, is enacting a 
certain kind of poetic failure 
(page 106). 

Nor do Professor Abbey’s nnd 
Mr Cronin’s similarly clear and 
thoughtful books escape it cither— 
though Mr Cronin's conies nearest 
to doing so (as one might expect of 
a book specifically disclaiming the 
typical concern of Shelley— as ol 
Blake— critics with "a deep struc- 
ture of which the individual poem 
is only one transformation”). “Jf 
speech created thought,” writes Pro- 
fessor Abbey, “then, In n real 
sense, we create the world through 
speaking it” (page 3). 

This is a metaphysical dicin',- 
fashionable in Shelley's lime an It is 
fashionable again now — partly 
sound, but not sound enough to 
support tfie supers true fores logically 
laid on it. Professor Abbey cites the 
case of God to support his assump- 
tions ("God said let there be light, 
and there was light"), but God is a 
special case. He does show that 


sonic critical questions. Similarly ' 
obscurity in the poetry is jusiiffei I 
on the grounds that it dramatize ' 
"die vision’s ineffability” or is [ 
“characteristic of Shelley's apocaljp. | 
tie skepticism". Professor Abbey 
concludes that Shelley’s Im® 
poems are all objectifications of te • 
own mind, that their “cousiam • 

redefinition reflects his own scepb- : 
cal qualifications of each intellectml , 
position he embraces” (page 147). ' 
and that he finally hecame scepfoj 
enough to recognize the futility tf \ 
transcendental speculation. I 

The truth is that Shelley warns! l 
his poems to be propagandist ton t 
not didactic. Like adverlisemna, f 
they were to create a peramh; 
brand- ini age, by arousing r ‘beaoiifij [ 
idealizations” while avoiding 1 . 
reasoned system (preface to Fm- ■ 
ethus Unbound) for his political an] 
moral panaceas. A task, one mig&t • 
think, inviting vague me taplysks- 
cspccially if the material is bm . 
sought in the pud’s own shifty 
inner experience. How doe Ih : 
mind scrutinize itself and condo , 
valid idealizations without referew 
to an objective world? It mav wf * 
be impossible, but it is certain^ ki 
easy, since it is rather as if u 
examiner were setting his own w 
ers and marking himself. Htwow 
lie avoid some kind of cheatmil 
Shelley needed to be sceptically 
other side to this coin, ofconw.B 
that the poet may escape brint 
limited to n morality aw /As of 
human nature that are sun^y ijp^- ; 
ciil of his own day. In short,® . 
would expect u poetry of peautar 
troughs, and proven scepticism p . 
no good reason to alter that up 
tation. A poem that seems 
mental is not automatically 
into a poem exposing senaraenttm 
by proving the poet a sceptic. . 

Mr Cronin, even more than Pfr 
fessors Hall nnd Abbey keepw* . 
to the poems themselves ana » . 
sitive to their actual charncteiBWi- . 
It’s the evaluation of them, uj 
case ns in theirs, ihnt Is • . 

able. Thus lie rightly «« , 
Prometheus Unbound is a 4 c0 ^ ; 
and undramntic pluy. but ’■ 

those features "becHuso the « . 

drtinuilic activity that the ‘ 1 1- 
resents is the evolving shape a lr ■ 

pluy itscir (pnge , * 

nuHlcrnsim at its most i n,r ^ » t 
Similarly, he takes Shelley riJL , ; 

be conscious of the u 

contradict ions In his l 

something difficult to esm hl»» 
in tiny case irrelevant to tJJ ^ i-.. 
lions of whether they [ 

expressed or well worth exp*® f 


(Ifttfflf 

S! i, r.; ,■ 


torted' Ch fo^ r ^™lvi bPr p^ t e nd Piscp tor’s r dem^l The ‘hat what RaslookedTikiT conhTsed 
ajg stanW4Ta^H«Tr? ‘heatre. At the aame time, the inv«- poetry must now be taken rather as 

Santiated Q rSpccU«3p to T clore ll fi aU , on ^ f tho stage history of Mnn iheiormal expression of Scepticism, 
study of lhe h^tonJo? Ihc^railna erf e <l ua k M <m demonstrates the com- The reason for Shelley's predka- 
I mon^laces of Btcchtlan dramatic ment seems evident: he wSs fadi- 
S Tdlle% rB SirS th &7 a refreshingly critical way. c B 1|y opposed to his society-and if 
Jflrgen' T h ‘ S , b °° k ^ ** otHpsfAav use one u engaged In a struggle with a 

the lattorV iWflww rrft/!SS« S seSi . , Ql only t *° ‘hea^re tystonans but h'g power there is a natural desire 

as a synthesis of the two modes The S 50 10 stl *. denls of twentieth-century to- be allied with some bigger one. 

335 Sst, and *lhe ''slate* ffi 

tion reveals no thins new about the P?™?. mcm 1 os , to constant me State had bagged the 
Eu iSSJm method an ? sa j u "^/endnder that a play is Church;, so what was left;' Well, 

doei enabTe thTrVader to aDDreciaro "O n toq sh e d} ^| f tain6d arte f act “Nay . ” the One”, "the World 
the Suk Droblems siicK^fk^ b V\ ? con, P*« acqre. fdr performance Stunt”; .or the ’’Absolute”. To his 

w l l ^ n a s|jecHlc soci^l mllfeuV , ^ 

sion centres on the new and exciting . ' sSi unsu f e of 

forms of 'staging,. lighting and acllhi • ' ^ SfanS ^ ' nU ? stl of ,he ' 

skills such revolutionary plays de- . H Michael Bytler 0n the whnie i Arir ; H -n 

manded. ^ ' •:••••• ■ 1 ^ Jfln convinc- 

The author correctly argues (hat Dr fouler, is senidr lechirer in Ger- ® he,Iey 

although they may not be in the first Hum di the University of' Birni - throuehnn w Jl Platonism 

rank arthtMl,. theK H*p re!S ioni S1 » , .• 


5S3yof ( to C ffirjF,hV«^K rjcmo'ns. .tH tha »m- The r««on fo, Shd. e y s p^dlca-' 

I M KSlSr .mont>lates ofBrpchtiaii dramatic mem ,eems evident: he wm rtdi- 
taiu.c ...Si. . 'tiiedry in a refreshlmriv critical, wav. cally opposed to his socletv— and if 


and Teller's Trai 
Jflrgen Feh ling’s 1 


lira tion, while 


if if: 

tm 

IP 

if Kih .1 if' 


l- t r-u, 

M-. i”*- 


If ?:• 

life 


concentration on theatrical presenta- 
tion reveals nothing new about the 
texts themselves, . but the method 
does enable the reader to appreciate 
the difficult problems such . works 
jjosed for the director. 'The discus- 
sion centres on the new and exciting 
forms of staging, lighting nnd acting 
skills such revolutionary plays- de- 
manded. 

The author correctly argues (hat 
although they may not be in the first 
rank artistically, these Expressionist 


case of God to support his assump- 
tions ("God said let there be light, 
and there was light"), but God is a 
special case. He does show that 
Shelley mostly shared this miscon- 
ception, and is therefore convincing 

S n . he argues that Shelley is 
n engaged In a struggle 'against 
the conservative force of language. 
For whatever structuralists or 
phenomenalism may allege, language 
1S L Dorm ally used to communicate 
the fairly sharable experience of a 
largely shared world. He also 
nghtly speaks of Shelley's massive 
demands on his reader's interpreta- 
tive, energy, “‘demands with which 
no reader can folly comply”, bul 
doesn't consider whether this might 
pe a shortcoming. “An area ol 
indeterminacy in its meaning'? (page 
25) may indeed mean that the 
poem is not unduly limited or 
cocksure— or, more pejoratively, 
that it is vague. Again: 

To attempt to identify which 
reflection is true is to run 
counter to Shelley’s manner. The 
purpose of the ironical shifting* 
of tones is to preserve his sc 
. cal detachment from 
he is exploring (paeg^T* 


(pressed or wen worm r . 

In any cusc, the p® \ • 

ly’s scepticism is not flbo ) 
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Is it good for General Motors? 



The Multinational Motor Industry 

by George Maxcy 

uoom Helm, £14.95 

IS BN Q 7099 0312 X 

The motor Industry exhibits a high 
degree of industrial concentration, 
coupled with extensive multinational 
operations. In 1979 six of the eight 
largest motor manufacturers were 
multinational and together accounted 
for over 60 per cent of world motor 
vehicle production. The motor indus- 
try is therefore admirably suited for 
testing recent theories which explain 


S Ce i d ^ high tariffs is quite com- 
mon In ^ropc nnd North Arnerica 

the creation of free trade areas has 

iul-JS ? m “ Ve away from im port- 

suhsti tutmg investment toward ex- 
port-oriented investment based on 

}thni.iy , ?i? al,ati ? n of P roduc tion 
(though the need to insure against 

disruption means that there is some 
dual-sourcing of assembly plants). 

makes the interesting point 
that because of the importance of 
tanns to motor manufacturers, even 
the largest multinational firms still 


the multinational enterprise from the 
standpoint of industrial organization. 

It is well known that the industry 
enjoys huge economies of scale at 
the plant level. It has been suggested 
that the minimum efficient scale for 
the machining and assembly of en- 
gines and transmissions is half a mil- 
lion units per year, and for the press- 
ing of body work about two million 
units per year. Since these figures 
refer to a single product line it is 
apparent that the minimum efficient 
scale is large relative to the size of 
the market. Transport costs for com- 
ponents such as engines, transmis- 
sions and body panels are relatively 
low, so that in the absence of other 
barriers to trade, production of each 
component would tend to be concen- 
trated in a few locations (indeed, 
often just a single location). Assem- 
bled vehicles are more costly to 
transport than a kit of components, 
and since the minimum efficient 
scale of assembly is lower, there 
would be a tendency to have more 
assembly plants, located near to each 
of the major centres of demand. 

However, as the author shows, the 
international division of labour in the 
motor industry has been severely in- 
hibited by government intervention. 
Most governments have sought to 
SC. 1 ! ■ . en !P Jp - vmen t by attracting 
^mbly operation! 
JlSSSi! ,he ^position of higher 
w? em j vehicles toan on 
k i S “5** romponents. For 
0ther s , ti:ate fi ic reasons 
2S, governments have also pro- 
l, ' acal ? producers of en- 
JE“ d transmissions. This is parti- 

whereiiH£rt 0f d k ev ? lo P in 8 countries, 
wnere import-substituting investment 


need their home governments to ex- 
ercise political influence on their be- 
half. He suggests that Ford and 


IU1U dliu 

ueneral Motors continue to locate 
labour-intensive assembly activities 
in the US not only to reduce trans- 
port costs to the home market but 
also to retain the goodwill of the US 
government. If Maxcy is correct then 
the view of multinational firms as 
stateless institutions - or as sovereign 
states in themselves - may have to 
be revised. In the motor industry at 
least it appears that the largest pro- 
ducers need a political arm, Hnd so 
maintain a national identity in order 
to enlist government support. 

Because of the external tariffs 
associated with free trade areas, the 
motive for import-substituting invest- 
ment by those outside the area re- 
mains. Maxcy suggests that the 
threat of higher external tariffs is the 
main factor encouraging the 
Japanese to produce in Europe and 
North America, despite the fact that 
they lose some of the advantages of 
economies of scale and access to 
Japanese labour. 

The motor industry involves sub- 
stantial intermediate product trade. 
Maxcy suggests that about 60 per 
cent of the cost of a car is amounted 
for by purchases of components. If it 
were not for these arm’s-length 
transactions in components, the lead- 
ing producers would be even larger 
and their degree of muitinationanty 
would probably be greater too. De- 
spite its obvious importance, the au- 
thor does not inquire why the motor 
industry internalises the production 
of some components but not others. 

A possible explanation for this is 
that the components that are pro- 
duced internally are those tliat de- 
pend on proprietary know-how, 


which is of two main kinds. First. 
thc re * s ‘he marketing expertise 
embodied in the design and speci- 
fication of the model. A motor vehi- 
cle is an individual product, having n 
combination of characteristics: per- 
toraiance. carrying capacity, safety, 
reliability, and so on. Marketing ex- 
pertise is required to spot a gap in 
the market and to design a model 
which offers the prospect of volume 
sales. Secondly, technical expertise is 
required to engineer the model 10 
the designers’ specification. It is in- 
evitable that some components will 
embody much more design and en- 
gineering know-how than will oihers. 

Although the author is aware of 
the relevant theoretical literature, he 
does not consistently apply it in the 
manner suggested above. His theore- 


tical introduction surveys a number 
of different approaches, but there is 


no attempt to synthesize them, nor 
to critically examine the differences 
between them. Much of the analysis 


is very repetitive; indeed one passage 
on page 40 appears again verbatim 
on page 56. The main section of the 
book gives a chronological history of 
multinationals in the motor industry 
from their first appearance in 1902 
down to the present, subdividing the 
discussion in each chapter along 
geographical lines. The author has 
assembled some quite fascinating 
material, albeit mainly from secon- 
dary sources, and presents it very 
clearly. The rest of the book consists 
mainly of independent subject stu- 
dies concerned with, among other 
things, technology, labour, tariffs 
and government-MNE relations. 
There is no doubt that the book is a 
valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on multinational firms. But it is 
equally evident that there remains a 
great deal more work - both analy- 
tical and empirical - that has to be 
done on the motor industry before 
the role of multinational firms is ful- 
ly understood. Indeed the work of 
testing theories of the multinational 
enterprise in the context of the 
motor Industry has barely begun. 

Mark Casson 

Mark Casson is reader in economics 
at the University of Reading. 


Debating the power of the unions 


K is everything dial 

se nothing 


hing diai f K 
exits outslfcj ,. • 

l Nothing £ 1, - 


because nothing ***?”,*:& f . 

§s« : 

Thwefore ' 

supematurally, bu be l g^ v, 

are objects of .Kliiiffi"** ' 
and so exist with Q ^ .pa , 
nor less certainty 
and the moon (png e 10 r £>• 

If Shelley, Mr Cfoaitfr g 
structuralists believe -half 
whole truth, they ai * ‘ lt0 orff* B ’ 
tical enough- At_any : i 


of Trade Unionism: a 

fow?? ° i r i ndua,r,aJ relations 
Dy Michael Poole 

kSm! 8 ? .! Kegan ****, £12.50 
™ 0 7100 0695 0 

^ IC ^l P °°j e ’ s . sur Xey of theories 
ambitimw S° 0niMn 18 r P uch more 
review fnr lh S n B j n i erc bibliographic 
the main 1 w * s bes to synthesize 
nw thought into a 

jew framework. We are offered, as 

aSs 1 

^V e 4’io bDt>ki ” dof “''- 

taDrttv2° le has condensed an 
put range of scholarly out- 

KidJn* » j , at tUncs ^ « like 
mtem P ?? ic \? ar ! y thorough fil- 
fo[d y d{ S He b e gws with a five- 
iS of early theories, 
caliu i Con f eive d unions as bn si- 

by ethical, revoTu- 

poE ^£? 8iv 2» economic or 
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with ap KS® c ? originating 
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the concept of power may be 
deployed to integrate disparate 
departures which otherwise would 
Bppear to be based on irreconcil- 
able maxims and premises”. This is 
indeed an ambitious goal, and for 
all his thoroughness Poole cannot 
be said to have attained it. 

His desire' to give a fair hearing 
to' all the participants in the debate 


spite oLe*-'™* critica : ‘- 1 K 


spite 0 

terj^ 


Allan 


Dr Rodway is reader jr^T’ £;. 
the University of Nolfiugh - m p . 


noa. FiSr _ _ , » wwibis 

described. Ali 

wl5J2f hly ““Potent. 

butlons ”^ . Marxist contri- 
toriemd l °6 . debate, are then 

majSr^ s t n i to* 8 leads into his 
K °t demonstrating “that 


prevents Poole from refinins his 
own conception of power. Although 
he refers in the very first para- 
graph to the power of union offic- 
ers and lay representatives as ‘‘an 
issue of paramount concern” we 
are neither given a clear view of 
how Poole considers that power is 
actually exercised, nor of how 
effective it is. 

Later chapters discuss union 
growth and density, and (to a les- 
ser extent) union militancy, but the 
often contradictory facets of trade 
union behaviour are not satisfactor- 
ily analysed. How far, for example, 
are stewards In the newer wnite- 
collar unions able to draw ideologi- 
cally on the historical traditions of 
the labour movement? Wjiat type 
of interests do union leaders appeal 
to - individual or collective? If the 
latter, how great Is the appeal? 
And he does not confront the issue 
of how the actions of trade union- 
ists are to be explained in relation 
to group, class or broad societal 
interests. Indeed, the book hardly 
denis at all with the specific 
behaviour of trade unions - 
references to individual organ iza- 
amount to a single mention 
of ■ tiu. Amalgamated Engineering 
Union. 'Gonted it is a work of 
review and m&&ndology; yet some 
descriptive ballast in essential to tie 


the exposition to concrete details 
of the way In which unions actually 
make ana act on decisions at vari- 
ous levels. 

Communication and debate be- 
tween the different schools of 
thought is certainly possible, and it 
Is valuable to emphasize their 
common elements, but the focus on 
"cultural elements- and the social 
action perspective" is not enough 
in itself to blend approaches which 
represent fundamentally opposed 
views on, for example, the class- 
bound nature of industrial society. 
Poole has brought together the dif- 
ferent elements in the debate, but 
has not. succeeded, In binding them' 
into a common framework. 

The book’s value lies in its 
broad scope. Theories are con- 
densed and their contents painstak- 
ingly itemised. Yet to be palatable 
such a task demands a tight touch 
as well as a sure understanding, 
Poole resolutely avoids ordinary 
words: concepts are always 

“deployed”, never used; things are 
"safient”, never Important; and 
literature is even "posterior” rather 
than later. The over-abundant foot- 
notes are set out in an infuriating 
way that compels double reference 
to the bade 01 the book. It would 
be a pity if these flaws detracted 
from the immense effort which has 
evidently been invested in the 
book. 

Tom Schuller 

Tom Schuller Is research director of 
the' Centre for Research in Indus- 
trial Democracy and Participation at 
the University of Glasgow. 


Captains of industry 


The British Business Elite: its alti- 
tudes to class, status and power 
by John Fldler 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £15.95 
ISBN O 7100 0770 1 

There is no doubt that it is important 
to study the power structure of Brit- 
ish capitalism. Fidler’s book is an 
extremely thorough attempt to ex- 
amine the ntlitudes of the "business 
elite" in the mid-1970s. 

Fidlcr remarks that in a period 
when economic problems of British 
capitalism dominated debate, "it 
seems to be accepted that all social 
and political reform should come to 
a standstill. This, in turn, leaves elite 
groupings free from threat and out 
of public scrutiny”. He argues that 
there has been loo much theoretical 
debate and very little empirical re- 
search on the structure of society. As 
a result there are many interesting 
and useful points, in the hook, but 
the basic Question which arises from 
the research is how empirical studies 
of attitudes can contribute to the 
public scrutiny that Fidlcr quite 
rightly advocates. 

The research is largely based on 
130 interviews with chairmen, man- 
aging directors, and other directors 
from leading companies in the in- 
dustrial and financial sectors. The 
study of attitudes and beliefs is based 
on the premise that, “businessmen" 
(as Fidler points out there were no 
women in the research) “have power 
and influence in certain domains of 
social life, even if this extends no 
further than their own companies". 
He excludes nationalized industry 
directors because, “such men are 
simply not as free to make deci- 
sions . This omission is regrettable 
because, as Fidler subsequently adds, 
“the focus of this enquiry was pri- 
marily with class, stHtus and power 
at the societal level rather than with- 
in the firm”. 

Despite this confusion, (he main 
problem I found was that Fidler had 
no declared theoretical position. The 
extensive review of ali the relevant 
literature on attitudes, values. 


“meaning systems” and ideology 
ranges from the ownership/con irol 
lebate based on the work of Berlc 
and Means (where managerial atti- 
tudes to profits and growth are held 
to be very important), to the views 


out to test a range of hypotheses on 
attitudes without a theoretical focus. 
Frequent references to . “capitalism" 
are not enough when no attempt is 
made to define what is meant and 
when it is not possible to infer what 
is meant from the . hypotheses and 
the evidence. 

A particular illustration of this is 
Fidler’s attempt 10 discover what 
businessmen felt about the power of 
the City and financial institutions. 
He writes that, “among merchant 
bankers . . . an ethic of the banker 
us a professional provider of a ser- 
vice can be discerned . . . which is 
somewhat at odds with the concept 
of the banker as the ultimate con- 
troller of industry”. . 

Attitudes and values are impor- 
tant, for some of the reasons that 
Fidlcr mentions. But they can only 
be a part of broader studies of what 
happens- in practice, guided by a 
theoretical fmmework. Tt is impossi- 
ble to study the power of the finan- 
cial sector by asking about ‘‘meaning 
Systems” alone. So far as the finan- 
cial institutions are concerned, what 
Fidler has discovered is their ideolo- 
gy, something which he maintuins he 
is not doing. But it is only hy con- 
sidering other evidence within u 
theoretical framework of capitalism 
that makes it possible to say this. 
When we consider, for example, the 
activities .of stockbrokers Rowe and 
Pitman in the secret build-up of 
shares in, and subsequent "dawn 
raid” on Consolidated Gold Fields, 
along with the Department of Trade 
inquiry into the offshore and over- 
seas activities of nominees of stock- 
brokers Lawrence, Prust and mer* 
chant bankers Guinness Mahon in 
the build-up of shareholdings in 
Dunlop, then the role of the finan- 
cial institutions can be seen to be far 
more complex. It is not easily sum- 
med up by the simple concept of 
"control'’ or by altitudes of " profes- 
sionalism”. 

As Fidler himself points out. con- 
clusions about beliefs and ideas, 
"have to be taken in conjunction 
with other evidence of all types". 
Fidler should have done this and 
perhaps spent less time, over a quar- 
ter of the book, concentrating on 
literature and evidence predominant- 
ly about attitudes, values and "mean- 
ing systems” which fail to provide 


of Althusserian Marxists (who con- 
sider attitudes and meaning systems 
to be irrelevant to the study of capi- 
talist structures). Fidler successfully 
explodes the assumptions of Berle 
and Means by finding that, "profit 
remains the aim and measure of suc- 
cess”. But it is not necessary to be 
an Althusserian to see problems with 
the empirical approach which sets 


proper public scrutiny of elites and 
power structures in Britain. 


Richard Minns 

Richard Minns is author of "Pension 
Funds and British Capitalism’’ 
(1980). 


THE ARMENIANS: A People in Exile 
David Marshal] Lang 

Fur htiniL’ two thousand years the Armen ions have been partly a people 
in exile; today there are sume'sik and a half million scattered throughout 
the, world. David Lang, .author of ’ARMENIA: Cradle of Civilization 
follows their trail, gives a graphic accqunl of the persecution of the 
Armenians by the Turks and describes (Heir early history. His new book 
includes such varied topics as the Armenians' contributions to art. 
architecture, music, cooking, business, literature and olher aspects of 
intern, it ional life and culture. 
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Perfecting bipedal locomotion 


Lucy: Hie beginnings of humankind 
by Donald C. Jolianson nnd Maitland 
A. Edcy 
Granada, £9.95 

ISB N D 246 1 1362 6 

Until aboul seven or eight years ago, 
the earliest fossil evidence for human 
ancestors ilia I walked erect was three 
million years old. This evidence came 
from the South African site of Sterk- 
.fontein and was interpreted by many 
anthropologists as indicating an imper- 
lect form of bipedal locomotion, one 
thnt was slowly evolving in response 
to the pressures of tool use and the 
need to free the forelimbs from loco- 
motor function. During (he past eight 
yeiirs two .startling series of discover- 
ies Jiave pushed the origin of hipednl 
locomotion hack (o almost four mil- 
lion years ago, nnd have thrown into 
question tool use as the major influ- 
ence responsible for the development 
of bipedalisni. The first of these dis- 
coveries are the footprints from 
Lactoli in Tanznnia; Discovered by 
Mary l.cukey, these prints prove 
tveyond a shadow of a doubt tlmt 
perfected bipedal locomotion was 
present 3.75 million years ago. ut 
least 1.5 million years hefore the first 
appearance of stone tools in the 
archaeological record. The second of 
these discoveries is a large collection 
of hominid fossil material from this 
time period at the site of lladar in 
(he Afar region of Ethiopia. 

Johanson (a palaena nth ropologist ) 
and Edey (a journalist) tell the story 
of fossil "discoveries at the Hndar site 
and discuss their significance for our 
understanding of the general course 
of human evolution and for the ori- 


gin of bipedalism. Luch is the nick- 
name for one of the best fossils dis- 
covered in this work, a skeleton that 
is 40 per cent complete and hns the 
morphology of a biped. The hook is 
engagingly written in a journalistic 
style, which manages to communi- 
cate the excitement and enthusiasm 
of both palaeontological fieldwork 
and the general subject of human 
evolution. However, it also betrays a 
level of narcissism unusual even in 
the field of human evolution that has 
produced many notable prime don- 
nas in the past. No chance is missed 
to comment upon the intelligence or 
imegriJv of Jununsun as the leader of 
the Aa’icrican contingent of excava- 
tors mi the combined French- 
Am erica n field team responsible for 
the excavations at Hadar. 

Thde is no doubt, for instance, 
that the discovery not only of Lucy, 
but also of the large number of other 
fossils from Hadar is highly signifi- 
cant, but the direct comparison with 
the importance of the work of Wat- 
son and Crick in unravelling the dou- 
ble helical pattern of DNA is over- 
stated. The Hadur fossils are only 
the most recent major addition to 
the unfolding pattern of our know- 
ledge of early human evolution in 
Africa. The interpretation of the 
course of human evolution does not 
lie with one man or with a close 
croup of associates working with 
him, but with « broad group of sci- 
entists working in such varied fields 
ns primate behaviour, palaeoecology. 
comparative morphology, evolution- 
ary theory and geochronology. One 
can not help but wonder why six 
years after the discovery of Lucy and 


five years after the discovery of the 
bulk of the Hadar collection, very 
little discretion (apart from Lucy in 
Nature) has appeared in the scientific 
press. Without such description, it is 
Impossible for other scientists to 
assess in detail the significance of 
Johanson’s collection or to evaluate 
critically his assertion that all of the 
specimens from Hadar are from one 
species of hominid - the common 
ancestor of the two more recent but 
distinct hominid lines. Homo and the 
robust australopithecines. 

Whether or not Johanson is ulti- 
mately shown to he correct in his 
phylogenetic and taxonomic inter- 
pretation of this material, the ques- 
tion still remains as to the reason for 
tite development of bipedalism. 
Johanson, relying entirely on the 
work of American anthropologist 
Owen Love joy, says that the reason 
is sex. This is a reason that might 
appeal to the general reader but is 
suspect when examined in detail. In 
a nutshell, the argument runs that it 
is inherently desirable for human, or 
prehuman, females to have a large 
number of babies. In order to do 
this, human females would have to 
engage the help of males to provide 
them with an increased supply of 
food. They would do this by becom- 
ing sexually receptive all year 
around. In order for the males to 



Reconstruction of australopithccus by 
scientific illustrator Jay Matterncs. 

K selection. This approach hns de- 
veloped from population ecology and 
argues that different reproductive 
strategies are adaptive to different 
environments. In some relatively un- 
predictable environments it is advan- 
tageous to produce many rapidly 
maturing offspring (r-selected organ- 
isms) and in other predictable en- 


suppiy" the females with food they vironments it is most advantageous 
would have to walk upright in order to produce few slowly maturing 

offspring (K-selectcd organisms), 
johanson and Love joy miss the high- 
environmental aspect of 


to carry it to them. 

This line of reasoning is based on 
a rather naive interpretation of a 
new and potentially very significant 
theoretical approach to natural selec- 
tion, involving the concept of r and 


fact in* involved in r and K seIcctiM 
in particular and in primate social 
boh avion i in general. In addito® 
they aie entirely inaccurate b 
arguing that modern apes, repress, 
ing Hie common ancestor, have s 
birth interval of five years while hi> 
mans have a much snorter birth » 
tcrval. In actual fuel apes have the • 
same birth interval as modern bu- 1 
mans living the hunting and gather 
ing style of life of out early ms - ' 
tors. The shorter birth interval ebs- > 
actcri/iiig most modern burrun 
populations is the direct result of tlx ‘ 
relatively recent agricultural revote ' 
tiou and the consequent settled coo . 
munitics. 

The origin of bipedjfeoi 
documented m the fossils irom tk 
I ludur site as well as in the fax- 
prims Irom Lactoli is one oi ilx 
most important unanswered qo»j 
lions in tnc modern interprelaiton el . 
the early course of human evolutkn. j 
The simplistic and in many wpis- 
accurate sexual argument presold 
here is perhaps most surprising is 
view of the integrity that this bod 
attempts to claim tor Johansen* I 
one of the most important anthropc- ! 
logists of the decade. There is a-' 
doubt that this book is well wfoo \ 
and is sure to excite public intoti 
but as n whole it is much morel 
reflection of the personality 
Donald Johanson than it is of An 
modern field of human evolution 

Leslie C. AM 


this argument and show a surprising 
lack of knowledge in relation to the 
metabolic, energetic and ecological 


Leslie C. Aiello is lecturer in «**■ > 
pology at University CA L ; 
London. 


Rigorous definition as the key to mathematical freedom 


up 


Iho trwt nf rorlntnlw no,,: J uu Luutu ‘W"" anu uAiuwuiit. ui.iii uum, ... 

v. Goww-of proof, qr in order tp fix the principal ... tpols of modern 

Pre» til 50 thetoeantngaf a ‘mftneniatidtf 4OT mathematics. But once you’ve got 

S£S n i? mSu x * cept. like "curve” or ■‘limit’*. Since these techniques of definition, you 

: geometrical intuition would have all that you need to effect 

In this book Professor Kline draws apparently brook no exceptions to your mathematical liberation. For 

a bill of indictment against these self-evident truths, they were you can 

rom the 

a 


resent-dny mathematics. There has widely held to be truths of reason, 
cen, he says, a "loss of cer- * ’ ’ ‘ 

minty": proofs no longer compel 


JfUUk IllUVIlblllUIIVUI I1WIUMVM. « W* 

you can generalize your concepts 
from the familiar context in which 


Keen, he* says, a "loss of cer- Thus' physics, although, of course, naive geometrical intuition is 

is no longer compel not all of its assumptions were of reasonably reliable guide, namely, to increase the certainly of our 


man entanglement with physics. Fur 
the mathematics now required in 
physical theory lies completely 
beyond the grasp of traditional 
Newtonian methods, tied, as the 
latter are, to ordinary three- 
dimensional Euclidian space. 

The purpose of rigour in 
mathematics, we now realize, is not 


praois no longer comp ..... 

assent. Moreover, mathematics has the "self-evident" sort, seemed to the ordinary space of Newtonian 
become '‘isolated" from physical Newton, and his successors to have a mathematics, to more abstract 
science, and Is thus in danger of larger purely rational, and a corres- structures (for example, 

becoming sterile and pointless. — J1 11 — * ‘ j: : — 1 “ m — 1 — 

These are serious charges indeed; 


and I am sure there are many who 
will be prepared, ?ven eager, to 
accept them as true. But I am also 
convinced that there is nothing in 
them, and that they arise out of a 
. radical misunderstanding of what 
jpodern mathematics is all about. 

The isolation of mathematics 
&ohj physics, which Professor Kline 
stf deplores, has not always existed. 

' Indeed, there was a time when you 
* could reasonably think of mathema- 
■ tics f and physics as one .subject. 
NeWion himself held this* view. In 
the preface to the first edition of 
the Prbicipia he argued lhal Euc- 
lid’s geometry is a branch of 
theoretical mechanics. With New- 
ton, however, it is nor at all clear 
whether it's physics which is swal- 
lowing mathematics, or the other 
.way aiohnd. For he expounds the 
Pnnclpla in the classical, g 


infinite 

pondingly smaller empirical, content dimensional Hilbert spaces) in 
than it doe’s lo us. which there can be no question of 

The Newtonian view prevailed applying naive geometrical intuition, 
until , the last quarter of the You begin with an . intuitively 
nineteenth century, when it was given geometrical concept, like 
by the conceptual "smooth curve" or “tangent” and 


overthrown 


theorems, but to increase the scone 
and applicability of our methods. 
But are we less certain of the 
truth of our results, as Professor 
Kline claims? Surely not. if we ure 
speaking of "certainty" In n practi- 
cal sense. Mathematicians used to 
worry a great deni about 
methodological matters. Bui nohml 


. geometri- 
cal si 

'formaf paraphernalia of .axioms, 
definitions, problems, lemmas, 
theorems and even scholia.. 

Today, Newton’s views stem a 


. Y «« wmws|iiuiu smuuui cuivc or tangent ana ntcinouuiogicai matters, mu notHMy 
revolution which produced what we then formulate a purely analytical nowadays worries about such 
have come, somewhat belatedly, to definition of it, a definition which things. Indeed, there is an nil but 
call the "new” mathematics. And speaks only of numbers and sets, universal acceptance of the tcclini- 
what brought about this revolution nnd is purged oi all intuitive ques and methods upon which 
which has so transformed mathema- geometrical content. Then, by a modern mathematics is bused. Wc 
tics? In brief, it was mathemati- Judicious selection of axioms, you have so sharpened and perfected 
cians themselves insisting upon isolate those hypotheses about our logical tools that, for all pure- 
more exacting standards of ordinary space which enable you to ticaJ purposos, the question whether 
mathematical rigour. But don’t be state the given analytical definition, a properly presented proof is vulid 
put off by the term rigour here, and to establish the most important is essentially a matter for routine 
l suspect that to many it must properties of the concept defined, checking. This was certainly not 
seem that n you adopt strict stan- (Here, by the way, even rigorous the case in the past, when the Inck 
dards of rigour, then you simply fit proofs come in handy. For without of proper techniques of rigorous 
yourself out in a logical straight- such proofs you don’t know, for definition made even the meanings 
jacket. Nothing, however, could be sure, which theorems require which of theorems uncertain, let ulonc 
further from the truth. In fact, the axioms). The axioms which you their proofs, 
introduction of strict standards of have extracted in this way now But does Professor Kline’s thesis 

SSilnn^nf 1 — thc serve t0 #?&*** new ms of Hficdnie more plausible if we turn 
liberation of mathematics,-- ; structures! .(smooth:'' manifolds, - • ■ r 


set theory arc certainties 
there are many who _ wou\4 >•' 
them to he truths, which in? *• 
fcrenl matter). But we have i , 
clear idea or what wc are eg* 
ted to in postulating them, wn ■ 
more than could ever haw ». 
said for the "self evident pup . 
tions of the old muihematla . 

So much for the boott^Ji 
What about the book 
it is written In u lively and fog, ; 
style, and the early diapteri (dj [ • 
ing with events .before 185W i I 
lucid and informative. I 80 Jr: { 
less impressed with the ;• 
ters. however, and Ini • 
suy I don’t see how 
muthcnuiticlnn Is going J® 1 > 
much of the argument *1 < 

tain. In any ease, there are ® |. 
many technical errors. rfln S f ^ 
confused or garbled J 

(for cxnninlc, ,l,c "f.“ un L 
"axiom of roUuctbUhy « JJL 
222) to out-and-out 
of fact (for example, 
axioms is entc^oncRJ- 
27 - the standard, and aB tojigg 
misreading of the L0wenhtk*w 

theorem). ■ thd* P 

Finally, the author makes . 

take, so characteristic ot 4 


or .fi.did wftjf 4 Ok Uuto ter KMoriVA. .» ^ Si 

if oaianhemalla of .axioms, slogan it has a certain • Hegelian, to which analogues of the original, course, to the ordinary raathemali- 

■not to any ^Orwelhan, ^ ring to it. ’ intuitively given geometrical con — * ' 


But the contradiction is only apparent. : cept can be found. 

In, the first place, what Is enjoined : There Is a nice Irony here. And 


cion, modem mathematics rests not 
upon a collection of assumptions , 


rigorous 


srsa' su-jsr-jfr s. u f r h . te & ta te 

■ plausible to his ■ . contem- 
poraries, even to those who did 
not fully share them. For the con- 
ventional bqllcf then was that both 
mathematics and physics rested 
ujwn certain * ‘self-evidently" ' true 


in definition. Obviously proof. he tells us. is the ^den the asVumptions arc there if onlv 

fj- .. vou^ ^ave °Jn mathematicians have you take the trouble to search them 

u 0 Kbpw what you been worshipping). Modern technl- out. And when vou do ■ vou find 

#S©3SSI B&&35S 


IUKC, S>« ‘“V'. I* 

writing on philosophicnl ^^i .. 
thinking that thor# J* .5°,^ j; ’ 
observe the usual Kienii c ^ . . 
of cure and preoatf 'W g* ’ 
philosophical. The boo ^ 

natulant pronouncemenn. ^ 

from the writings of tM ^<9 
great. Mv own fav0 “I'!f’ Wfe 
page 31/, comes frojm 

"Proof is an ,do * 
mathematician tortures 
content, however, wdh 
tions. Professor Kline 
original contributions it C (V » . ! 
Wry should I° n B V . 
PDEnnino produce 0 *? 1^ lR, 


il* r 


wri*. about >pa « and prwf al! fi"! S'J "“"d “ h* 1 .* 8 "”® ■ 

' ■ ’ dor- bverv araitmeht will tin - ininipri hu _ yct J wh ? n . ‘hese jech- called paradoxes of 


motion: . you had only to under- byery argument will, bo tainted by niqueS were oerfcct^ ofse ; ,hc 0 D' t have 
stand such a proposition (which '.the . Inexactness And uncertainty eliminate they ^J 10 * raade that i ^ lc ? ry controversial and 

involved picturing an appropriate which attaches to -those concept methods f rn ni !li h ™ » S! 0fnc . W ^ 1 un “ rta ' n - But he is at least 30 years 
ried configuration) V order whid, ihave not yet beeii propeVly On ihe at alL out of datB here. For It is 

;and rigorously defined.. — SmS {he ~ ^ vastly now generaHy recognized that there 


sets. Professor Kline greatest paradox _ . 

course, if you thjj; proV fi^ 




an a 

geometrical configuration) 
to see. that it was true. 

Not only was this 
rical 
to Call 

riot only was this, the source 
mathematical certainty, il was also 
the source of malhcmaiicol defini 


l only was this direct geomet- 1 It was quite natural, ihqrl, even , methbri^^ . ■ .1^1' of r [ base 

insight, or, as Kant was later inevitable, that nineteenth-cadi) ry previous' restru-i?^ 1 , tree of ,. Iheir 
il it, pure a priori intuition, mathematicians,^ ^ in Their search for soace LrtJS .k° "ftSW 



those |s a perfectly natural notion of set, 
• u - ! - which is implicit in modern 
mathematical practice, and to wh] 

Till, I 

? rash 
axioms of 


that proo„ 

thing, then you -M®. jBjSved ^ 
prised when Herf^ , 

turns 

dimply *»» “* ^ 

MW*!? 


infallible 


John Mayberry 
mathematics at tne 
Bristol 


John 


Burke’s passion 


Hie writings and Speeches of 
Edmund Burke, volume two: Party, 
Parliament and the American Crisis 
1766-1774 

edited by Paul Langford 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £40.00 

IS BN 0 19 822416 8 

The projected Oxford edition of 
Edmund Burke’s writings and 
speeches is, as Dr Paul Langford 
readily confirms in his introduction 
to this volume, essentially a com- 
panion to the now complete edition 
of his correspondence. When both 
are concluded the publje will have 
readily available, in editions which 
are both scrupulous in scholarship 
and attractive to the eye, the main 
sources for any assessment of 
Burke's political career, his contri- 
bution to political philosophy, and 
his involvement in the crises and 
turmoils of the late eighteenth cen- 
luiy. 

Though one cannot suppress the 
suspicion that Burke has generated 
an industry which amounts, if not 
to a revolution in historical scho- 
larship, at least to a substantial 
system of employment for his- 
torians, this volume fully justifies 
aO the efforts which have gone 
into its production and satisfies the 
expectations aroused by any com- 
prehensive edition of a thinker as 
varied and as profound as Burke. 
As an editor Dr Langford has 
been unobtrusive throughout, but 
he is consistently helpful. His notes 
illuminate the text without distract- 
ing attention from it, and his 
introduction provides a useful brief 
survey of Burke’s political 
development, both in connexion 
with the Rockinghamite party and 
the evolution of his political 
thought, and especially his ideas on 
party and the American dispute^ 

But what we have here is much 
5J7 , ,hai 3 8 modern reprint of 
„ e s kmou* pamphlets. Of 

H2L «* ihe Present 

utscontents and the great Speech 
oil Amencan Taxation are here, 
tpeeches and notes for 
speeches on a large number of 

2 si 5P ,H - 18 a reminder that 

o imagine that the American issue 
monopolized British oolitlcs in the 
tale 76 °s or early f770s is to be 
middy .mistaken Bv way of con- 
S ^P^ble, for example, to 
min.*! ,nt ®reaUng speeches 

issuf of i nd!an i a£f u two 00 the 
KL 0 £i deri 5 al subscription to the 
taty-Nine Articles, two on tolera- 
p^L | nd bvo on divorce and the 
A* 1 11118 brings 

b t erSu efUUy ratl&6 of 

or E t™« j w !? e " dealin fi wlt h minor 
SnS B ?, ues Burke brought a 
spacious InteUect and a powerful 

in,: ■ “^uently compassionate 

XK t0 the tuk - Jnfused 

probJems of the hour with the 
®f philosophy. This 
8een ^ b** speech on the 
feor Removals Bill on March 2, 

Slavery, Sir, consists in nothing 
w much as there being any 
wnere a power to destroy the 
tteedom of a man's will - if you 
7L not M. ** live where I 
Fn^f 6 * necessarily implies 

w bere I can best maintain 
support myself, I am a slave 

i am tied down to my native 
and cannot leave U without 
of another - This is 
erv, lt Is slavery in Germany, 


reasoning produce sue j 5 w, 
applicable condus'oM?^^^ ^ - 

jf you imnkJ 


:>1 


mechanical or spurious in other 
hands with a dignity, a visionary 
conviction, and a imaginative gran- 
u r wh [ ch were uniquely his own. 
Not that Dr Langford oversimp- 
n , the case: be recognizes that 
Burke was not wholly consistent. 
Me is aware _ of the ambiguities of 
Burke's position during the Ameri- 
can crisis, especially in the earlier 
stages of the controversy, and he 
emphasizes the gap between 
Burke's presentation oi the politics 
of the 1760s nnd what historians 
now think was actually happening. 
He has a keen eye for interesting 
variations in Burke’s thought. For 
example, he draws our attention to 
the different ways in which Burke 
approached the question of relaxing 
religious tests for Dissenters and 
the abolition of compulsory religi- 
ous subscriptions for Anglican clergy- 
men. Burke took a liberal line 
towards Dissenters, wishing to abol- 
ish tests which he felt did the 
Church more harm than good, but 
he defended the wisdom and expe- 
diency of insisting on public sub- 
scriptions by clergy of the estab- 
lished Church. He maintained that 
the Church allowed a wide diver- 
sity of private opinion and he had 
no wish to limit this, but he made 
a distinction between private and 
public opinion (February 6. 1772): 

It is not a conformity of pri- 
vate but of public opinion that 
she requires in her teachers. In 
their closets they may embrace 
what tenets they please, but for 
the sake of peace and order, 
they must inculcate from the 
pulpit only the religion of the 
state. Nor does this obligation 
seem to me any hardship; 
because, every man must make a 
sacrifice of something to society; 
and allow that society, of two 
evils, to chuse the least, to 
impose upon a few individuals 
perhaps a disagreeable restraint, 
rather than introduce disorder 
and confusion into the whole 
. body politic. 

But while Burke thought that 
forms of subscription were neces- 
sary for decorum and public peace 
he emphasized that by a form of 
subscription he meant "a general 
standard which obtains throughout 
the whole community, and not the 
partial creed of this or that 
Bishop”. He meant "an universal 
system deduced from scripture, and 
digested into heads of doctrine like 
the articles, and that is to be 
equally binding on priests, deacons, 
and bishops". 

In addition to speeches delivered 
in the Commons, or publications 
prepared for the printer, this vol- 
ume prints some of the speeches 
in preliminary or note form, and 
this aOows something of Burke's 
method of working to be apparent. 
Fragments from nls workshop are 
as interesting as the finished pro- 
ducts of his pen, and the informa- 
tion provided about Burke’s normal 
methods of preparing his speeches 
will vividly recall those painstaking 
columns, with corrections and 
amendments duly, added. The edi- 
tion follows a sensible compromise 
about the oddities of Burke’s punc- 
tuation. preserving sufficient of the 
original to convey the flavour of 
the period, while avoiding every- 
thing that is precious or misleading. 

The passion and rhetoric are 
better presented here than before, 
and it is easy to fall captive to the 
power and imagination of Burke’s 


in p_T ■ j — IU VPWlUUMVi thought and language. Yet, as Dr 

ihp ,, nd.snd the North, and is Langford confesses, a nagging 
j«c very circumstance that makes doubt remains about Burke and 
we miio.tr, ... the American question: were sym- 

pathy, imagination, a willingness to 
refrain from exercising a legitimate 
right enough to avert a crisis, let 
alone provide a solution to the 
imperial problem? At least the evi- 
dence for the earlier part of this 
story is now available In a form 
which is faithful to Burke and 
representative of the richness of hid 
thought. 

John Derry 


misery of that of the eaUies. 
thk 2.Jii not ^ ®* cc ution of 
the S** 1 ®™® 8 Principle, it is 
*■* that “ 


unites J 8 ^ ono ft®®® which 

volume It . items in this 

01 course ^ ,ib ® rt y» 

ciriitpa^if’ as undferstopd by : an 

fWeenth-cenhirv 


pastes 

ino but what is slrik- 

Sve« fwWtoal ability to 

fchat so often 1 appeared 



John Ut t «7 /s reader in modern 
history at the t 


tie. 


University of Newcas- 



Growth of the historian’s trade 


The Origins of History 
by Herbert Butterfield 
edited by Adam Watson 
Eyre Methuen, £12.50 
ISBN 0 413 48370 3 


TJis book is described as a "distillation 
of the thought and research which 
Herbert Butterfield devoted during the 
last twenty years of his life to the 
beginnings of historical awareness". 
Unfortunately, as his editor reports, 

"he became increasingly concerned 
that he did not concentrate systemati- 
cally on the book, but let himself be 
distracted by other writing”, so that the 
work was incomplete at his death. 
Although he had planned a separate 
chapter on history in the Islamic tradi- 
tion, he did not live to write it. 

As for the chapter on China, the 
editor is greatly mistaken in thinking 
that it only needed minor editing. In 
fact, as the bibliography makes clear, It 
is based on a mere handful of publica- 
tions, the most recent of which dates 
from 1957. The editor seems to have 
made little attempt to get this bib- 
liography right. One misprint has the .. 
Tang emperor Sbun-tsung referred to pi 
as the "T and Emperor" \ And Chinese b; 
names are written the wrong way 
round - when one would have 
thought that by now everyone knows 
that the surname comes first. 

The chapter itself shows that Butter- 
field had no idea that the great historic- 
al compilation known as the Tso-chuan 
was a composite work. He merely 
accepted the ancient tradition that it 
was written by a disciple of Confucius 


called "Tso Kew-ming", even though 
his own source James Legge, writing 
over a hundred years ago, pointed out 
the difficulty of accepting this hallowed 
attribution since the work mentions by 
his posthumous name a ruler who died 
54 yeurs after Confucius. There is an 
appendix on China’s greatest historian 
Ssu-mn Ch'ien (called Cii'ien rather 
than Ssu-rna in the bibliography), hut 
Butterfield only seems lo nave known 
him through the partial translation of 
Chavannes published at the turn of the 
century. Unfortunately Burton Wat- 
son's excellent biogranny was not pub- 
lished until 1958 nnd his two volumes of 
translations did not appear until 1961, 
both works just too late to fall within 
the range of Butterfield's reading. 
Since he lacked the up-to-date tools 
with which to do the iob. it is not 
surprising that Butterfield was unable 
to fashion a convincing account of the 
origins of history in China. 

It is sad to hnve to dwell on the 
shortcomings of n posthumous work by 
a distinguished historian, but it is 
necessary to do so since not many 
reviewers of this book will be compe- 
tent in the area of Chinese history, n is 
"'Inin that Butterfield was so fascinated 
iy the contriHutions of his spiritual 
ancestors to the development of Hie 
trade of which he was so distinguished 
a practitioner that in his later yenrs, 
when he also bore heavy burdens of 
university administration, he had not 
the spare time or energy to get inside 
the skin of other civilizations. Morcov- 


continue (he mu sings on (he later 
development of historiography in 
Europe which had preoccupiea mm in 
earlier works. 

These topics take up o substantial 
part of the book, so that even the 
treatment of our own predecessors is 
unbalanced. The section on the Greeks 
seems comparatively sketchy, and is 
again based on a ratner slight reading, 
mainly featuring ancient worthies like 
Bury, Collingwood, and Gilbert Mur- 
ray. Sadly too Tacitus, living up to his 
name, is passed over in silence. Never- 
theless it should be suid ihut the book 
does contain stimulating accounts of 
how ancient civilizations became in- 



er, instead of concentrating on the 
"beginnings of historical awareness", 
he could not resist the temptation to 


very — 

kinds of experience which first gener- 
ated this interest in the past. For 
cxnmplc, among iho Israelites it was 
the memory of the Exodus which was 
of vital importance in developing their 
historical sense. 

The book Iras no notes, and this 
defect, together with lack of expertise 
over the whole range of civilizations, 
will make it difficult for any rentier, 
however learned, lo estimate the origi- 
nality or validity or Butterfield's judge- 
ments. But if it succeeds in stimulating 
others to make more thorough studies 
in their own areas of competence, it 
will have been well worth publishing in 
spite of its imperfections. 

Raymond Dawson 

Raymond Dawson is a fellow of 
Wadhnm College , Oxford. 


Parliament’s expanding role 


The English Administrative System 

1780-1870 ‘ 

by Sir Norman Chester 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £22.50 

ISBN 0 19 822643 8 


or claiming to represent 
; that have been 


In academic circles constitutional his- 
tory has long been out of fashion: so 
mudi so that in the history degrees of 
many British universities U is no longer 
taught as a separate subject. Yet the 
venerable shades ofHallam and Stubbs 
need not complain. Driven out of the 
front door, constitutional history has a 
habit of sidling in through the back. 

Most political historians have to 
spend part of their time discussing 
constitutional problems; and the pre- 
sent spate of books on administrative 
history includes much that is constitu- 
tional history under a different name. 
In the more specialized departmental 
studies this may not always be obvious; 
but in any good general history of 
administration the constitutional im- 


ilications can bardly fail to emerge. 
)ne of the many merits of this superb 
volume by Sir Norman Chester is that 


B 


representing 
- policies and interests ; 
sanctioned by Parliament and the 
electorate. To understand that 
vanished world is to understand much 
about the eighteenth century itself. 
The system evolved as it did in re- 
sponse to a desire to spread power and 
avoid a concentration of political au- 
thority in a few hands. This in turn 
reflected the fundamental instincts of 
an oligarchic society which did not wish 
to dispense with the monarchy but did 
not wish to see it develop along . 
continental lines into a persona/ 
sovereignty. That deep-rooteef attitude 
had been shaped by the bitter political 
and religious conflicts of the seven- 
teenth century, the scars of which were 
still traceable in British society a 
century later. 

Between 1780 and 1870 this system 
seared along with the 


eraduallj 

historical attitudes which had created 
it. The reasons for the transformation 
were many: the growing political au- 
thority of ministers as they no 
emancipated themselves from royal 


he has a clear and sympathetic under- 
standing of the great constitutional 
revolution in outlook and' practice 
which made the difference between 
English administration in 1780 and that 
of .1870 so significant. 

No historian until now ba9 described 
this transition in any comprehensive 
way. There have been many books 
devoted \o tbe separate histones of the 
great departments of state; and there 
have been some static studies of the 
administrative system as it operated at 
specific dates. What this book does is 
to clarify and delineate in their entirety 
the momentous changes which took 

C * e over a period of nearly a century. 

"administrative revolution" in 
nineteenth-century Britain has long 
been an accepted tact. Now we are in a 
position to appreciate historically ex- 
actly what was revolutionized and why. 

The eighteenth-century system was 
primarily legalistic. That is to say, the 
office-holders and their offices were 
part of a complicated structure of legal 
rights, powers, duties and sanctions. It 
was a system that was largely self- 
financing or unpaid; and it enjoyed a 
considerable degree of autonomy. It 
was a whole world away from the 
modern conception of a great state 
machine, manned by sataned . em- 
ployees and guided by political minis- 
ters exerting authority from above and 


ey not only 
ipaieci tnemscives from royal 
control out took over royal power; the 
expanding role of Parliament and its 
increasing desire to inspect and super- 
vise the work of government; and the 


greater demands made on that govern- 
ment by the public as population grew 
nnd social problems become more 
pressing. By 1870 the clear outline oi 
the modern system was already visible 
in the shape of a corps of permanent 
civil servants, directed by political 
heads who possessed greater power 
though for more limited periods and 
exercised wider functions than their 
predecessors. 

Sir Norman Chester's book tracing 
this complex and immensely significant 
change is a model of its kind. He has 
digested and summarized (he work of 
many specialist researchers and yet put 
his own characteristic stamp on all he 
writes. He is encyclopaedic ' in his 
detail, luminous in his general perspec- 
tive. His culm, pellucid, economical 
style reminds one of Maitland: from a 
professional historian there could be 
no lugher compliment. This is an 
outstanding piece of historical writing 
which will oecome one of the classic 
books on the nineteenth-century Brit- 
ish State. 

Norman Gash 

Norman Cash was until recently Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of St 
Andrews. 


Antichrist in the Middle Ages 
Astiidy.of medieval apocalypticism, art and 
literature 


R. K. Emmsreon 
0719008298 illustrated 


£22.50 July 


The Golden Age restor'd 

The cultlire of the Stuart court, 1603-42 

Graham parry 

0 7190 0826 6. Illustrated. £22.60 October 

The Ruskin polygon 

Essays on the imagination of John Ruskin 

John Dixon Hunt and Faith M. Holland editors 
0 7190 0834 4 Illustrated £26.00 approx October 

Manchester University Press 

Oxford Road Manchester M139PL 


manchester 
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Appointments 


Universities 

Uirm Ingham 

Head of Department of French: Professor C. 
A. Burns. 

Durham 

Lecturers: Miles Bernard Gietzjunnn (account- 
ing); Kevin Foiici f liLliard (German); Marlin 
Jones (archaeological sciences); Michael Hugh 
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Wlldcrspin flan). Temporary Icciuicxs: Caro- 
line Mary Huielwood Mason (Chinctc):,Miirtin 
John Milieu (Roman archaeology). 

Edinburgh 

Senior learner-. A. 1. Smith (tropical animal 
health). Temporary lecturers: R. A. Bert, 
(chemical engineering); N. IneumanJ D. Nirmul 
(clinical surgery): M. Karpinslu (computer sci- 
ence): !. F ti. Shear mu r (philosophy); J. R. 
Ciitrernll (re>pirrf(i<i) medicine): Sllti V'. S. 
Bfiuikcnhorn (School uf SroifiJr Si u dies); Mis' 
C S. G. I.coirjid (urban design ami regional , 
(dinning, jun-omc). I 


Lecturers: Dr J. M. Okely (sociology 1; MM L. 
J. Clarke (law): I. Uenvenhite (economies). 
Readers: T. P. Hughes ;md Dr D. R. Tilley 
(physics); Dr O. S. u'Nelll (philosophy). Office 
holders: Dr II. Newhy (schnnl uf cmnnnrallii: 
studies): Prnfessur A. D. Vales (School of 
Law), Professor C. B. Winslcn (Schnol of 
Malhciuntical Studies), Professor D. J. liaiher 
{.Behind uf Science :nwl Engineering). Dean nf 
students: Dr 1. K. Miller. Pioeior: Dr T. A. 
flail. Registrar: Edgar Nciscumh. 

IlcrJoi-Wetl 

Dean of Family uf Science: Professor S. Des- 
mond Smith. Chairman uf the court : Sir Doug- 
las Huddow (rr-appolninicnt). President of the 
Watt Club: Professor Anna M. Muclxod. Visit- 
ing professor: Professor J. C. Miln (Nminnal 

University of Lcsoto). Lecturer: Mrs Juncy E. 
Neville I accountancy and finance). Research 
associates: N. A. Agh- Alnhay and H. M. F. 
Al-Khalccb tchcmisiry). 

Keete 

Senior lecturer: K. II. Bennett (computer sci- 
ence). 1-ivinrers: K. Team (music, in the depart 
mem nf adult eduction): M. A. Ha lev (law); I). 
G Lockhart (geography): I. G. Nellis (econo* 
□lies). Temjvi.iry lecturers: R. S. J. Guilund 
(classics): J. W. Moon fpditlcs). University 
librarian; J. M. Wood. Estates and building's 
officer: J. I*. Green. 








Peler Blake’s ‘Placlda Fairy Child* Is Included In an exhibition of works by The 
Brotherhood of Ruralista and Their Circle. It Is on show at Camden Arts Centre, 
Arkwright Road, London NW3 from August 19 to September 27. 

lessor I, C. S. Gregor and Professor G. Rlek- London 

»' WHlmliulcr Medical Sc,™,: D, Pe.e, 
Cardinal (comparative literature); Dr M. I. Ai cmerwn - 
So Wry (electronics). Tutorial fellow; Ursula D, 

Fuller (computing). Oxford 

Leicester 


Forthcoming K vents 


The second re side mini DUliP work'hup to de- 
velop the theory, practice ,md tcuhmj; of 1- np- 
Jish and related siihjecis in higher eihuMtnm is- 
to he held ai the Univcrsiiy •«! Lust Anglu 
from September 13-11. This workshop lunpincs 
to debate some of the issues which cunio up .n 
the first workshop hut which have now been 
drawn into sharper relief >uch ns the till lure 
and politics or depart incuts mid hlcr.ny pump' 
and the emergence of new texts and w.o s of 
rending them. Inonirics to Mrs Terry (.mnu’i. 
Literature Office, Last Anglin UnlvcMlv. I; AS. 
University I’luin, Norwich NR-t 7 IT. 

The sixth annual conference of the PSA work 
group on United Kingdom Politics is (■■ be held 
at the University of Strathclyde, Glasgow from 
September 14-17. Organized hy the Lenin: for 
the Study of Public Policy the confer u me will 
dhruss the tcrrllorinl dimension of pnhlfcv In 
England and in furctioniil areas such as public 
expenditure, nnd nuiionnlized indusirie-r as well 
os the relationships between Westminster, and 
Scotland. Wales andfar Northern Ireland uin! 
politics within these ureas nnd relevant work 
concerning other countries. Fee: £5.1*1. Further 
details from Professor Richard Rose. Cc litre (or 
the Study of Public Policy, .Strathclyde Uni- 
versity, McCanec Building, 16 Richmond 
Street. Glasgow Gl 1X0. 

A major international conference on leisure, 
recreation and tourism organized hy A1EST the 
Tourism Society in cooperation wiih the Wnles 
Tourist Board is to be held at the University of 
Cardiff, Wales from September 13-19. It will 
examine trends in leisure, how people spend 
their leisure lime and how much of it they 
devote to outdoor recreation and tourism and 
what they do when they lake part in these 
activities. Other Questions will centre on how 
much growth In tourism can we expect ns a 
result of Increased leisure. Details from the 
Tourism Society, 26 Grosvenor Gatdens, Lon- 
don SW1. 

• • • 

"Innovation for Industry” a conference to he 
held at the University of Manchester on 
September 15. The conference will look at 


Fuller (computing). Oxford 

t jilmeiop Bryce research studentship: John Harry Davis 

L*eiCC5lcr (Wolfson College). Gerald Averav Wninwrighl 

Header: Professor Martin Herbert (clinical research fellow In neBr Eastern Archaeology: 

E sycholngv in flic department of psychology). David G. Jeffreys. Fellows by election (Green 

ecturcr: Dr l-cnnnnJ Nicholas John A rarer College); Albert Aynsley-Green (lecturer in 
(child health). Honorary lecturer: Dr Derek paedin tries). Tutor: Andrew Charles Markus 
Conrad James (anatomy). 


n . „ „ . , n lemiu nr-mmi. Honorary teerurcr: Ur Derek paediatrics). Tutor Andrew Charles Mr 

^.v^ chMceUors: Profeswr M, Irwin, Pn>- Conrad James (anatomy). (general practice). 
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Saturday August 1 

BBC1 

7.10* Sy items performance: human (scion snd jvv 
tens talturo. Earthquakes (TD342 mot ?).' 

7 AO The mine or chemistry Ormnosilkoo Cam- 

poonds (SJOf prog 22). 

MS An ImruKtioa to pure oathemancs. A Nen- 
Eudfcfein Geometry (M210 prog 32). 

BBC2 , . 

7A0 Conte mpatvy Issues in education. A Seme of 
. Negket-. . . Basle Education lor Adah* (E20Q 

U6 EfeliinL and »pplkd catculas. Brake Squeal - 
• A Yfcmtlon Case Study (MST2S2 prog 11). 
S.30 juu fsondadut come. CoouaWa and Turner 

US' 

prog 7). 

M» An akiirg population. RehafctUmiea (P252 


RADIO 4 VHF) 

IB. 40 Dlnchemhiry and molecular biology. DNA Re- 
pair fS322 prog It). 

10.00 The digilal computer. Computers and People 
(TM221 prog )ZT 

15 - 20 * 'll* hand [tapped perron In the community. 

... Growing UpTWJI prog 5). 

1M0* tgjghhe pa^faikgy. The Pcrcepilve Computer 

17.00 Schoofim and mfeiy. Hie InuUtoance Tantna 
Movemeni (P-203 prog 12). 

17 JO Dedskm msklu In Biluin. The Road m Qoa- 
forth (D203 pro* 12). 

17A0* Rncarcfa menjoi in eddeailoa and the social 
' SdSEl?- 118 N,tu, ° *f Sadat Sdenco Cancel 4s 
<DE3M prog 8). 


0.10 An ageing population. Menial InBnnliy ai 
. Hoow (TO2 prog II). 

BJB Drama. Shaw and the New Spirit (A307 proa 
16). 

RADIOS (VHF) 

23.10* The rise of modernism Id music IBWM935. 
Musk Between rhe Wan (A308 prog 11). 


Oligopoly Marker (D222 prog 13). 

‘23.68* Paiicrni of Ineqmlhy. Mloianr Workers in the 
EEC (D3Q2 prog 22). 

00.16* Decision Disking In Britain. The Rond ro lkn 
forth (D203 prog 12). 

00 JS History of mat hem sues. Development of Frac- 
tions IAM289 proa 8). 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

23.30* Elemonti or music. Harmonic AnnlysK ill 
IA24I nog It). 

2X80 Art and environment. Cenirc. Path and Unund- 
ary (2) (TAD292 prog 13). 


(t>E3W prog B). ^ 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

2l.1l Open Fforum 22. 

” **• Social paydroissr. Analysing the Analyses (2j 

|o»5 prog ilk 


Monday August 3 

BBC1 

6 A0* Oenctki. Haterotis (5299 prog 12), 

7 AO* Mathematics foundation course. Dilation In 


raiicrns of inequality. I 
EEC (D302 prog 22). 

1 Decision making In Brit 
forth (D20J prog 12). 
History of maihcraatki. 
( rfoM^AM289 prog 8). 


- •vnMiuuiMiji Miuir., LiitiiMn in 

Skew Dhcctioni (MIDI prog 20). ... , . . 

7-*®* Systems oiganliailun: the ra Hi age mem ol com- Wednesday AUSUSt 5 

' purity. Managing the Managers (TM3 prog A). “ ® 
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Ml Sevanlecnth ccolurv England: a duagtag cid- 
. . two 16184689. The (UbdWIng of London 
[A203 prog 12). 

1M0 Ooffcl anatyds. Oomplea’ Annljib (M332 


Sunday August 2 


BBC 2 r 

■AO* The Enlightenment . The Marriage of Figaro 
(A204 prog It). 

7.00* Sdenre and bettef: from Darwin ro Etmuln. 

Tha Pum Oamele f A381 prog S). 

7,30 Research methods la education and the social 
Drawing CUdurioni (DE304 prog 4). 
16.00* i foundation course. Constable aiidTSineT 


MAO Syttnu moddlfoj. TO Te0 Yoo Where to Pur 

... root Alnrott (TMl prog 5) 

114* The HolightetuMM. «• Marriage of Figaro 
(A2W prog H). 

1140 Sdeace end befirf. bom Darwfo id Elmiefo 
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7 A0* Bi 
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Auhiopoda (S2D2 prog 21). 

**•« Otnetlc* Heterosis (5w ring 12). 

IMS Bwfogv, brain and hebnknrr. The Sod at Pri- 
rMJe: Oood Timing (SD286 prog 1 4). 
ij.ao me Earth siiucture. composition and evohi- 
Iwa Where Hnj AU The Crnnhe Gone? (S2J7 

13.60 fi2arl 0, uf mathemaiics. A Time of Change - 

uno V«8P*" ,A "" , »» 

Hw<j. rt anhiuctwe and dedn I8HM939. 

• SW>: 66 FrogasL Tib l tA3« 
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440* KeSjfog dAefopateni. Catchwords (PB231 prog. 

U* tfahonmeau) royjolirKl poMte health. Mote 
, ... BM* «.«»M »ICA (FT272 pro* II). . 


NEW COMMUNITY 

Jotfrnafof the Commission . 
lor Racial Equality 
Currant 1$*U0 

Vd IX No 1 Spring-Sum rti or 1901 
Moo mphyment. Prtjurfct and 

SouatPoficY 

Cirlouf: AsKdatJons, Symbofisni 
mdCBtagoriswtion 
Stop and Search 1 Ip Liverpool/} 

Sfnnla copfoa E2.S0 from New Conununity 
SuMcrfptfens, Comminlon for flBchf 
Equality, ElWol Housa, 10-12 AUfngton 
. SiresL London SWIE BEH; 


marc: Good Turning (SD286 prog 14). 

0J»« Ifolfcta*. people and 'administration. Tht Client 

BBC2 ,DW *l’ ro »^ 

7.40 Food production syremi. The Kenyan Small 
Firmer *T273 prog 6). 

0A4* Sdcnoe foundstkoi course. Rabbits and Chill 

Grassland IS10I prog 21). 

B.30 afaiheiuatlci foundation nurse. Dilation in 
Skew- Direction' (M 101 prog 20). . 

■A® ” dd, 7' S ■' M,llo,, Ml1 Polltio 

■-J® bill, “leunfon" by Alan Rarer (U201 prog 8). 
SAB Environments I control and public health Is 

in in a * TO72 6 >- 

10.10 An Introduction to cascuu. The LooiriUimk 

4 . Z' MB Hxpoewniial Funttlon* prS-IJ), 

The dtelal' comfmut. The WricooumSr tk ■ 


i^jQI — Vjj hviBututo airu iuincT 

18J0* food pwdurifon synems. The Kenyan Small 

^Farm^flTOprogA,. 

10 Tijl0T S4riM 

0-10 Mdtl work, rommnnliy work and rodety. Job 
. „ Crewkm (DE206 prog It). 

®-* B Harmonic Analysis (3) 

23.15 Arts founaiiloa'oaurse. Economics and Technl- 
quet of An Dlsribudon hr Victor! in Engligd 
(A 101 prog 23). 

2S.BB* An sgelriB population. Menial InBimliy at 




23.30 Systems behaviour. A Tutorial on System Effec- 
IfecMJ*.- Supplementary fT241 prog ji. . 
2340* Contemporary Iwwta e*ic8ifoh,'Uy Never 
,Wo .Ut5.,» Learn (E200, prog 17); t ■ 
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fc SHlt Therapy (l). 
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12A0 Fudamaniiis of human 


The Autmnaicd ' Tuwr 


BBOI . 

IlSSLlfcrcS? taC ^S,‘ Onwmgulsifoo In 
Afitbrapodi (S202 prog 22). 

7 06 10 Mwto '""8 


WA0 Farfamaniili oT huniait geography.. The Dif- 
x. Dutch Elm Dtsew (n2W prog 12). 

1146 Omnogrsphy. Shore! loo procaues (SJ04 prog 

1340 Ecdtogy. AthoMile: A LlmeUdne VaBey (S323 


RADjO 3 (VHn . 

The control of education tn Brirabi. Schools 
m » Order or Chiot (0222 prog 7). 

0.M Eccnarnici and education policy. Govenmuni 
5jmegy and Local Expenditure (BD322 prog 

eecIdto 1 ^*??' Ml,nn ‘ Worl “'" iH “* 

0,60 Modern art from 1848 ro th? preterii; styles aim 
wclal fmptkailoni. Moderu An and Overyibj 
Derim (A35I prog 12).' - • ’ 
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7,10 Ouellcs. The Bfometricai Approach (S2W fneg 
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■AO* Contemporary Issues In education. Adah Ul- 
C*t* Verde BiperteoceTfHW 

7,06 urtan e nvi ro nmem. We're 

7,80 ‘ ^OisnF : 

16.80* Syiienu orpnfeetinn: the musseiKM o! am 
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BJ5B SevsniccBih Cenmry Bn stud- b rSnj,. . 

, WjUm, b the TVmntfeth Century (AMl^ 
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KdIlI ' enlBr y ptoceues: case 
foearth Nutt. Fossil vortohrate Dtui^onon 

740* by Alan Pferj^uTmog 8). 

7,30 r) W P"« 


iii.1ustn.il inmnaluin and its fundi-. 
ms hicli- I hr role ol (lie research asuviJi?? 
Ush.u.h.eKjl iiiiu'vjtutn". “UnivertirtR** 
li clirioIxjtiiMl inn. wait, m | 0r Inffi « 
-t.ovct.ir.icni l-un.l.irg f., r lndirwrtal SLS 
an«l lies ck<|'iiK- ill . "“'Yi 

1 he Hritish Research Group on Socisho- , 
N.ition.ilisni will he holding! Us seS^fc 1 

ern-e on ami iMlinnal itknihy hT' 

"I crisis (iiincieenili and twentieth cwiLt 1 
■'■'“h ISiliiivhnif (mn 
H »,(| Ukus Ihe rcUrnnship 
isi Jin I Knr kinp-ddss movementt nd *, 
ri.ilii 'it, .is well as the political use of nationi^ 
m i mies o| war cisrl strife and 
linimries m n r v. O. Irscro. School olL? 

‘ ,n *l Area Studies, 
K.lstediMu. Wiltshire building, hS 
leii.uv. Porisinnmh. 

•Onriculum InforinJliiiu: Some Mjiijhm. 1 
iiiul Kescirdi Issues”, a twn day CMtaS i 
her rig lie Id .rl Sheffield C«y Pulyiedmitte 
y-piernher .J-. l. It will explore the hnpbcs- ‘ 
Irons ..I' deseli. pine syslems or curriculum I 
Inui and analysis for nunnacmenl a! rduoluj ■ 
local education auilroniy levels, h is ia»j g • 
local iitithoiiiy officers, senior staff d bjj 
dary seliiHils uml m educational reKinh,, 
Infoi iiution Irom the department of ethatia 
ui.tiueeinent, She I Held City Polytechnic y 
t'oltepmle Creseeni. Sheffield S10 IBP. 

"To calculate, communicate, command ud r» 
member'' is lire theme nf the 1981 Chrirtate 
I Union lecture to be delivered bv Sir Rota ' 
Claymn, lechnieul director of GEC u<l « 
president nf the Fellowship of Engineolu ;; 
Septemher 29 ui the Institution of EbauJ 
Engineers. London WC2. 

• * * f 

The Primary Communications Researrt Caa ' 
at the Univcrsiiy of Leicester is Kgnmji 1 
two day course for new and utetpedcul 
editors of scholarly journals from Qnobu H i 
Its ulm is In provide an opporliuiity for <fiso» j 
slim of problems encountered In edKoi ri * 
also lor praciicul exorcises. The course id h ‘ 


Grants 


London Institute of Education 

Sociology of Education - £71,894 fruin the 
S.S. R.C for a study of the Social Mnnugemeni 
of Racial Policy nnd Practice, under dfrcction 
of Dr C. Milliard. 

Youth Opportunities I’mgrumme - £17,49(1 from 
the Manpower Services Cnniniissirm towunls 
the iwo-yenr study of cdiiciiiiunn] iraining in 


population. Menial Infirmity hi 23JB MJcraeconamki. Household Detergents: An 


hchl ul the Cl BA Foundation, 41 Forid j 
Place. London Wl. Details from Mulls u j 
dcr Lem-Meurns. Primary Cbmmuniofa 
Research Centre. Ldccsicr Ualnnfty.tab - 
ter LEI 7KII. 


the Youth Opportunities Programme (tok! ■ 
jointly with tliL- Nuffield Faundulool, tt^ | 
Professor T. Hluckstoiie. ! 

Language Development - £68,640 from tkf ‘ 
School Council fur a research pmjMinb < 
gunge development through the csmculon ] 
(he multi-lingual dassrnnni. under dtartiai <4 1 
Pnifussor II. Rosen . 

Science education - £ 1 2 ,9K0 from tie SS.R C 
for u study 'rcdiscuvcring srtcwl «*«* ® 
inter-war Britain I'Jl.T-PGT, uikSo l 
PrnfesMir It. M. Miieml. 


b'viiliirinn Arliipllvc HadWjpa d * S 
Swnl Alliance iSIbt plug 6)- , u 

An Ininiiiuclliin lo mManlh TU 
from WihuI lo Siwl ftS25l pm o' j. 
lire ilcvclnpmcm of iailiurM^ 1 ? 


Making sc row nf loefeiy. 

(rum |.m 8 23). 


040* Environmcntil control and puHle hcalili. Ii 
‘ Music Noise? (FT272 prog 6 j. 

/Jn Tha Eailh, ilruetuie.coaipoiitlun and unilu- 
iloa. Where Hu All The (friitiie nnne7 (SD7 

prog 10). 

740 Graph* networks and design. TiampotiBiion 
BBQZ A ^ ,ril ^ ,n, prog 1 1)- 

0AO Material under itroK. Design for Life (f.Kl 

7 -*‘ Bt'Sasf s?" Mn,quo: ,,Myer in 

7,M ^sS4 , ^roT J lff ,e, ' E ' BfrtriCal Ten,pc '- 

^ &W«^IM?. Foumaln and Gmro: 
*•> « Vi i Iedl “ 0,rds!n * (AJ52 prog 9). 

17-18 ^ro« ^ S^' ^y 01 ekaroDlc, ■ D W*“ Measurement 


wrsffls-i 1 Te " Yon ^ Prkc 

1106 of all the Talents IUMJ 

1040 Ara i frwidailoa couth. Vlerorlin Moral Paint- 

^Ing^AHtiprogZB). 

*- B6 . FtajdanwBiali of human geography. Settlemeni 
V S^ S ^ ,d * P ° 1W<a ta ‘wNonh Gait (D204 
6.18* ^na. Shaw and the New Spirit (A307 prog 

“ bSS rtStSmanSdrS' 

“'SSf. ffiiE'niL"?, ““ I “ D ' 

Ski'SSli! 01 **■ “* Mwlni 

"fe™nfs»«ra 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 


) 3 IVHF) „ . ^ Tlib ' 

’ SchimliiiK anil whupUng ffl ■ 

liSTJf 22,. ab**- 

ling ||JI*.WI jiiug II). 

Sclemc hui mlai ion coune FHMW- , 

(Kim ping 11). . n 5*-i 

' Ihc .uni ml uf edurtllon iDjil- j, 
Cumn4i ( »nlcr .« Th* 01 
1 IlkKhcnilsny ami mderabr Wowb 
pair (S322 prog ID- . 

' Lnvliunmoiiiul wmiral arri F™*.., 

M Hie 1'fghih I (.'A (Fn72 prog 

* Tcvhmdogy fro reorhen SP e * fk|fE ^^ 
prog 23). 


Friday Auguat 7 

B |«* Inquiry. Tha Vllfego of all ** 

7 4»* Carauio dovelopaenr. l'JI T* u y * W 
I Cftiga (PE23J prog «■ ^ W 
7.30 Cosinaratlve polttci. Do Yu 
Village (D232 prog 2)- 

68C2 rum id** ^ 

0,40* The naiuro of chernWry- OtP*** 

«nn.li /Wit DIM 22). -io. A i* 


M:- 1 


7.09- iniiooucitwi w r'-a-M Bj,, 
Euclidean Oeomelry F*3, 

7.30* An imrodoclfon » ffifi 
and Exponential 

10,00* Coo^Sry W ** 

17.40 53ere|ari .fr orojW ^ 

10.06 Twentieth century P* 1 ^ A Alrfe n 

tedge:11ie PoeiryofW.H- 

10.30 oiiul and “"^JLSSSSSTfcl SeD* ,A? 
earth ideneo. Me^«*«P u, ® • 

(STM prog 11). . • 

RADIO 3 (VHF) . Comtek ^ 

0.00 Rlrt. Rlik and ih* U* w 

0.10* Man'i 
040 

SludleiT 1 

yjs. ssws'S™.*?- 

Jm u (AM289 prog B a,. *I*CJ(* 

2W*r OhiQW and P*<^ 

modem Europe e 178** -k 

00,10* ^be°^klul cojnputtf- CM ’ P ° W,, e<i- ES<' 

* repeated pregramiaM 
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Polytechnics 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Sfi&^iS5: tar thB f0,l0Win9 ■» «» nop**** of 

TECHNICAL INBTRUCTORSISENIOH TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR - An 
tKhn ! Ml (••Ghsra eertlllcBta quaURcatfon In metfiun- 
Ml and/or productlun anglnuaring and hava haa some axurtanra b, 
to J^S. or *• appoint* v.Fii be 

wortuPw praollca and erwinMrlng drawing, bulmay afeobB reauir^to 
teach othar aubjacte wflhfi hla range ol uperfowa and Snbu S 
w^iteka^etfminiairailvs dullaa aa may ba directed by the^Heid ol 

- Appfcana should hold a degree In mechanical enginetrina 
■ rooognlaed untverslty end liwuld have had soma exuansnea In 
JJKWnQ rwBaroh or In Industry, In the araa ol !rt8fmcn(SS snd hbri 

jSS^aSES - ta »■“ ,h ™> LXra 

ta 10 ,eMh 'hofroonuida couraea within the 

tab P ra Qry “HP (uteriel ctaeaoa, and to contrbuia fo 
«o |v «tes: th sea Include studies In the area S 
to* mechanics, heal transfer, refogs ration end e“ 

TI« rippolniee may be required io undertake a llmltod amount ol taecNna 

js “ ““-“a 

Salajy: Technlcel instnictur kiemb 

gSKJeelWIoa 1 Instructor K Hjss - K 16,045 

^ ** (Kt-Tsig. 0.7640, ^ ^ 

fiWWM 

| AMKK morths 0* 8 « v,w - 86Wfon-in and out 

toward* schrS GS P? aducatlan teres end ualaience 

sctiamM ar^V^aia ^ B ‘ con,lnu8t!an ™««cai boraHi 

nSmM <, | JfSSSw Wl ? 1 cw ^ un \v«M together with the 
Regiurar, Papue ralereae i should be received by Ihe 

eppSoaticn 3 d 0/11 should alto send one copy ol 


The Papua New Guinea Unlvorafty of Technology 
Deportment of Language and Social Science 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSE 

Salary: U^J l K d ,7T^?“ u c nlri « ' mU t* Profarrod. 

°- 7 ^' I Senior Lecturer K 17495 pa. (Kl-C«g. 

InlUl wl> dope " [I u ' ,nn quBlttlcatlona and expartance 

lata d at :% rmi. . rB0 ro*™ Other henotlla kictudo a graniiy oqual ro24% 

end family Saiilim tepectelten and leave fares for atalf member 

'area and ^Uiu^a tf ^ w * ncea - si * PeW leave cor year, education 

^M^^^S^vSbte. ' "" h0Ualr>fl ' S""* C0nVWJS,l0n ^ 

rtfareai ahoSSl'^'lIIr W ** ,h » nemai and addraiaei of three 

ofTeohnal^oa'"^^ ** Ra g l «rof. f"P«“ New Gutnee Unlverelly 
Applicant P ? p “ New Guinea, by IB September 1861. 

Awwtefc? U " tad Kingdom should elan send one copy lo Ihe 

^WonWClHOPP° mm0nWfti ^ Unlvwldw tAppti.L 30 Gordon Squire, 

THES1 


JOHANNESBURG 

department of enolibh 

LBCTUlSSflJtE^TURgH 

■eitiSiMmdlnSS* lov|tad r ™m 

Hard ere pareona, re- 

nation* orlnl?' rJ? 5 * 1 co , lour or 
ffi the appointment 

-» W5 auumB 1 duty/ 1 

1 jRnu*rv a ?gflf b * — * i need on 

P0 * ,lh '«^ 1 »5i er 0f " «•« “ 

r, |w!f ry w,1 l bB within the 


JOHANNESBURG 
UNIVER SITY OF THE 

WfT WATERS RAND 

DEPARTMENT OF DIVINITY 
LECTURER: METHODOLOGY 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably quBllfled parsons ra- 
gardleaa of aox, race, colour or 
national origin for appointment 
to the above post. 


Applicant 


R14 370— 

p Uwturer,' R 10 99 s~rib aao 




"^Intment wilt h-“3 d . ,BV * 1 ° r 

Sa. ”™s 

{*a)«D pwMS'IESPL r.aPUlaHons 

12?™ O' 93 ni* 1 W1U ,ak * ktia 

roiary. oa " of one month’* 

pttuin n y | l "R nr appt(canU mould 
iffng tothj5 f £T?, m J lDn sheet re- 

or ^tetr* r (stareH?: the 


HPPiinnn inoura noia a 
doctorate lor bo dose to obtain- 
ing one) In Thaology or Philos- 
ophy or Biblical Literature with 
(nsdaUiacien in Old and/or New 
Tenement Studied or In Phllai- 
ophy or Religion and/or History 
or Rallglona, end In addition, a 
recoonUted aecandary school 
teaching qualification. Tire auc- 
ceeerul applicant will be ex- 
pected to’ lecture in the metho- 
dolouy of rellgloua education 
and biblical etudlBB. 

Salary will ba in the ranflo 
R10 SBa — Ft 19 030 par annum. 
Tha Initial notch will be deter- 
mined according to the qualifica- 
tions and experience or the no 
reasful applicant. 

Intonated person* are Invited 
to obtain the Information sheet 
relating to title post from the 
London Reproeentatlva, Uni- 
versity or Iho Vvltwaterarana. . 
Chlcheator Hqtwe, B7B High 
Holbom, London WC1V 7 He, 
or from tha Reelitrer rStarflngi, 
University of the Wit- 
WBtererand. Jan Shjuta Avenue, 
johnnneaburg. South Africa. 
2001. with whom applications 
should ba lodged by 9 1 August 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OF OTAOO 
DUNEDIN 

LECTURESHIP f SCIENCE) IN 
ORAL BIOLOGY 

aonoln!n,an? na . Br * Invited (or 

®S >6 ajsssfs 

*’ BVB Intareata index- 
KS“. Jnsffla !S r oral 

po »»"rch with 
nil'S"! rtari ,n ,he School of 
addition, soma 

pssaxs* ’KiTOSSUSK 

Per Sn i B „ r „ y „ ; m NZ5,9 - M0 -*«.5 aO - 

-h£ ur H! or PBHfeulare nre a\ali- 
!!*'• form the Aoioclatlon or 
WP xi 1 ' 1 n Univeralilei 
lApptB.i. 36 Gordon Sanara 
London IvClH 0PF. or from thi 
RfBte'ffr. P.O. Box a" Duo. 
edlii. Now Zealand. 

Appllcailune close un 30 
Ssptenibar l^Bl . Ill 


ESSEX 

UNIVERSITY OF 

RESEARCH OFFICER IN T1IE 
DF.I'AHTMEN I' fll 
ECONOMICS 

Application* ore Invited for a 

B ast o I Raaearch OHIror .Salary 
8.070 — £ft,BBO per annum) for 
two years commencing an I 
January 1982 In the Department 
of Economics to assist an a Re- 
search Project (Inanced by a 

S rant from tho SSRC on OPEC 
hocks. Oil Discoveries end UK 
Real Exclumne Rota. Candidates 
aliguld have competence In the 
field of International Economics 
end Econometric* end experi- 
ence of the nee or Computers. 

Applications (two copies). In- 
cluding a curriculum vitae nnd 
the nomas end addressee or two 
referees, should reach tho 
Registrar IAO/12BTHE9I, Uni- 
varsity or &soi, IVIvenhoo 
Park. Colchester C04 3BQ,. 

from whom further particulars 
nja^j be obtained, by St August 

KING'S COLLEGE LONDON 

fUNIVERSITV OF LONDON) 

DEPARTMENT OF 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

applications ere Invited for a 
post-doctoral Research Assistant 
financed by tho Medical Re- 
search Council and tenable ror 
up to 3 yeare commencing on 
1st October. 1981 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

„Thn starting salary will be 
£6070 plus £967 London Allow- 
ance. 

Research work will involve 
studies on Structure. Function 
- end Biogenesis of Ribosomes 
from Yoaat Mutants end 
Mechanisms of Antibiotic Re- 


EDINBURGH 

UNIVERSITY OF 

department of Computer 

SCIENCE 

Vacancies ‘ have arisen for 2 
Temporary Lecturern lor 1 Lec- 
turer and 1 Computing Orricen 
during the absence of suiting 
members Of staff, aa fallows! 

I Post: October 1 SB 1 — Septem- 
ber 1982 _ 

1 Rost: January 1382 - Decem- 
ber 1982 

' Application* are invited from 
Computer Scientists of any 
■paclsllsatlon. but nn important 
duty ol moss appointed will be 
the supervision or 4 th year 
undergraduate arid M.Sr. pro- 
jects. 

SALARY SCALES 
Lecturer £6.070 - EI3.B60 
Coroj^gno Officer £3.283 . - 

with placement according tn 
age. qualification* and experi- 
ence. 

Applications. Including a Cur- 
riculum vitae and the names of 
-two referees, should be sent to 
Mr. P. D. A. Schofield. Depart- 
ment of Computer Science. 
James Clark .Maxwell Building, 
Mayfield Road, Edinburgh EH9 
3JZ as soon ■■ possible. Further 
pirriculora pray bo obtained 
from the Hni address, Ploaap 
quote Reference 102 O. HI 


JOHANNESBURG 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WITWATEllbRANIl 

CHAIR OF PORTUGUESE 
Applications ere< Invited from 


“*»!£ StelH* Pfliauns.'* re- 

nmi. n!T ~ f i , .* ,k - r race - rolo, ir ur 

r 2 r epp^lniRurni 
^«rt.i,in h r 3} ffortuDunse end 
Hoatlanlp or the Uepartmont of 

^r«n CanBldoraUon rolnht 

. . fli v »n lo maklno un 
2 P RS£J ra f 111 !°J hc headship at 
Profrsanr 1 ^ lha * of ,u,, 

1 'VH! 1 * J ,l0 i lU "•«« their 

qualifies! Ions |u Partugiioso Un- 

?hTft 0 .^ n K. l,,er,,uro °* * vo *l us 
tnelr teaching experience anti re. 

SJJJSi Apnllcsnls arc- 

Invited ro state their 'iubIIIUb- 
""d into rests, it any. In 
the Held of Romanco Sludir* In 

S pnersl, and in the fir. id of 
ompnrallvr Literature to which 
cue modern language ijnnart- 
meiit* currently contribute. The 
nepertmant also conlrlbules lo 

S h chooI™r^r» 0 ^ , a^a, , o l ™™d ^ Vni"r“ 

on advantage. 

J‘, ho “ lllr t attached lo the 

An annual aervica bonus. In 
accordance with existing Oqv" 
or ri merit regulntluni. Is alau liuv- 
[•'jlf- n, jd ihI-ck (lie lonn cil 
2-* <«ii- niun Hi's snlurv 

“•".•fl 1 " Include pension arid 


medical old fricllliles and thafe 
I* « housing subsidy, ir the auc- 
roaerm candidate la allglble. 

hPPlteenie should 

aKassraiar. 

«T r »!MSij; n, r}!S 
fssjs j^^faiptass 

applications should be lodged 
not later than 23 September 


JOHANNESBURG 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WITWATERSnAND 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS 

SENIOfl 

LECTURER/LECTUHER 

AppHcatlonv are Invited from 
suitably qunllfled penaiu, ro- 
Qaraloaa ol aox. rnco. colour or 
riqtiona] origin, for appolntninnc 
to cho abovo post. 

. fc Th * . succour ul applicant 

should he competent In one or 
K or E 3 1 ,h S following ftoltia: 
■f!K!S!S ln * , « ,J,b0,lr Economlr-v. 
Business Finance. Production 
Theory or Property Economics. 

Po^iWw?ffiS h S.V D ani5!- 
r4m»o pJ? U ™ Pi RM 3, °- 

Lecturer: R10 B9S-R1B 230 


The Initial salary and level of 
appointment will ba determined 
according to the qualifications 
rtrol experience of the successful 
applicant. _ vj .. 

’ ' (nUndJnq ipplicants should' 
obtain t he nn formation ahaet re- 
lating to this post from the Lon- 

^u^SKSSb-.'WbE 


feUIIWVil Tiui, M.SJ, H| 

niitttir.fff 


ESSEX 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Departmant or Language and 
Linguistics 

temporary Instructor in 

^ Application* ora Invited for 
the post or temporary Instructor 
(Grade IB) In Russian lor one 
year from I October IDS I. Ap- 
plicants should have native or 
near- native nrofjclency hi iho 
language and be prepared to 
teach up to 20 hours per weak. 
There Is a posallilllly that tha 
appointment may ba renewed 
from October 1982. Salary 
£3,283 - £8,985 par annum. 

Applications (three cap l as If 
Including a curriculum vitae anil 
the nimit and addressee of two 
referees, .should reach the Reg- 
istrar (AO/I96/THE5) bnlver- 
otty of Essex. W'lvqnho* Farit 
Colcheeter C04 3 SO, from 

wham further osrtinuTars msv 
be obtained, by 
1981. 


rtieuTars rosy 
BB August 


TEMPORARY LECTURER ^ 
GRADE II IN 
MICROBIOLOGY 

[£6482 - £10431) 

Appiicnnopsaie invited for a Temporary appoinimonr uornnuon 
l soptanbor 1S81 lor at toon ns possible nltor Dial date), lor two 
academic forms «ndin] on 30 April 1982. Appitcaiitg should hnvo a 
lirsr degree nnd posi graduaio expeiiBiv» In Mtcobmlonv or n 
closely r Dialed suhjecl 

Further dotail* ariri form of application from tho Assistant Director 
J nl 1 ,,r ® tlnnl T,enI Pol/iachnic. Burinn Strool. Notiinnham 
NG1 4BU. Closing dale 10 August 1981. 

v , THES3 


POLYTECHNIC 
I NOTTINGHAM! 


(rfry) PwriwauTH A 
VZ£Z> POLYTECHNIC I 

FPtCULTV QF MARITIME 
STUDIES 

TWO SENIOR LECTURERS / 
LECTURERS II 
Salary: £B,462 - £12,141 

(Level ol appointment ana eiarttna 
salary dependant upon quaftflcaifona 
and experience) 

Applications are Imriled Irom suitably 
qualified and experienced people for 
I he following poets: 

HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYING 
(Dapartment of Marine 
Science) 

Applfcanta should hold profs be tonal 
surveying quail flea lions and be suit- 
ably experienced. Possession of a 
relevant degree will be a particular 
advantage. The person appointed will 
be required to deal with practical and 
flak) work on undergraduate, post- 
graduate and professional courses 
and to iBdure In appropriate areas of 
Hydrographic Surveying and In Mari- 
time Studies generally. 

SHIP OPERATIONS AND MARINE 
ENGINEERING 
(Department of Marine 
Teen no logy) 

Applicants should hold either an extra 
Master Mariner or extra Flrat Class 
Engineer Certificate or, alternatively, 
a D.O.T. Class 1 Certificate (Deck or 
Engineer) plus additional qualifica- 
tions. Possession of a degree or re- 
cam experience In- L.N.G.i, L.P.G.'a 
or V.L.C.C.s (wflfi O.O.W.J will be a 
particular advantage. The person 
appointed will be required to lecture 
In ship operations, construction and 
stability and/or marine engineering lor 
Class 1 Master Mariner students. 

For further Information and ap- 
plication forme (returnable by 
Thursdey, 17th September 1881) 

K ie contact ihe Personnel Of- 
i Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake 
£Jrmia, Plymouth PW 8AA 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 

POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF THREE 
DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 

PART-TIME LECTURER 

Required for main study aur- 
{te.cn , patiB'T’. UA CHonn Mulil- 

WsWwW" Co,,p,!,, ■ ror 

A brood sxporlanco in SUrfaca 
Paltarn Drawing and Daslgn Is 
•roqiilrad niupled with a sound 
working hnovvlsdhe of print 
uroraHta and EUrfare ptllxm 
tornnlquas. ’ 

"4 l» por week ol 
CI0.B4 .par nour. 

uiJS5l!i? r ta ,,Brlfc !Jl a r“ J! nd b p- 


pi Ira Hun form ' 'obtain able from 

IS 


PORTSMOUTH 

FOLYTECIfNJC 

, DEPARTMENT OF 
Lt-t INUUIUS NNll ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

. LECTURER II i SENIOR 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Salary seals: £6463 io £13141 
£ 3634 ." 1,1,1 W, ' h • r,lcle, try bar »l 

nwit.havo relevant 
ESSf*!*. qualirireuon. In- 

MP-.atewne background In quart- 
would Ire en 
!H2Pi B 5*- PreftrsncE Blwn to 
M 1, poMlble a . bh ' '° a,ar ‘ " ”° 11 

Appti ration forma amt nirthar 
nartrculan. irons tha SiafF 
?[ » « ” • Portsmouth Fftiytachplc, 
Afexandn House,. Museum 
Road. Porrsmoulh J*Q| 2QO lo 
complBled epollcatiana 
Should ba returned by I6ih Au- 
1981, quoting Past No. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

LI 1/S L IN BUILDING 
TECHNOLOGY 

Candidates should hove an 
appropriate dagrea and/or have 
relevani proruiiDnal quallllca- 
tlona. together with e sound 
Indusirla] oxpcrlonce of tradi- 
tional and modem materials in 
construction. 

LEI/SL IN THERMODYNAMICS 
AND FLUID MECHANICS 

Applies i ions are Invited from 
wall quail fled candidates wlifi 
rerenl relevnai industrial cxpsrl- 
ence to teach these subjects up 
to honours dagrae level. Posses- 
sion or a Maher degree would 
be deslrabla. 

Application forms anil detalEs 

from: Pft PBrinnnl . The Pnlv 


MIDDLESBROUGH 

TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 

^THU^ENTATTON AND 
CONTROL ENOZNEEIUNa 

Dub to oxpaniibn In tha Da- 
SS?r , ? nl applications ars in- 
vited for the post oh 


LECTUI 

LECTURI 

EN( 


I/BJENIOH 

W" 01 


.’T'* 10*11 .the Instrumnntation 
“fro Control Engineering Group, 

iB PClmBrlly reipDnilble 

‘Or lhe pegreu BSciHonai in- 
s rumen I a (ton and Control En- 
9 l . n -K t L r , i i)S " n 5 ° wide rnrige of 
ISS5SL lel *2 Courses. Industrial 
doNrsbl a° aeare " “ B «rle,.co Is 

,_8s|ary : Lnrturar 11 — £6,463- 
* & i tB,, 1 lrl " n T bar)-E LO.431 


■ Lecturer “ 

II. 438 {wort, nari 


irl-E to. 431 

- £9,634- 

- 413,141. 


at either . Laatqrer j) or Senior 
Lecturer JbvoI out the salary on 
nDl • l,l, 

..T t'"- • Pprsonnal See lion, 
5*®*J ldB . .Polytorlmlc. Borough 
5S 1 Bd - MIJtileabrmiHh. Cloveliyid 


■Uh*>- 

; j 


‘V s : ; 

■ ‘ :'.r).i 


S.'V:«4 

5*.' i : >- 

i ;.V:P 
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fellows 


ST. HUGH’S COLLEGE 
University of Oxford 

LADY WOLFSON RESEARCH EELLOWSHIP IN ENGINEERINC 
- ST. H UAH’S COLLEGE AMD DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGINEERING 

The College invllas applications for a Ffweareh F«|gjgJP 
which has been endowed by the generosity of the Wolrson 
Foundation. The Fellowship is tenable for three years Irom l 
January 1902 end Is open to both men and women. 

Furlher particulars may be obtained from the Principal, St 
Hugh's College, Oxlord 0X2 8LE. Applications (12 copies) 
should be received by Tueaday 8th September. 


JOHANNESBURG 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WITWATBRStlANn 

POST OOCTORAl- RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications aro invited. 
Irrc*pnti(ve or »**. rare or re- 
union. for Hid r 'nlverslly of inn 
iviiuiilrriraiid I’ost-doelornl 
Reeaanh Fellowships 

Ttie durations nf aoifi Fel- 
lowship la two yaar* ami la 
ova l labia to applicant* from 
ova ratal anil other South Afrl- 
eon Universities. 

The Ftllnwihlvt tarry a 
atlpoiid ol RI2 700 par annum, 
which Inch idea travelling ox- 
ponsaa. 

Thu daioe nn which aiiicrnarul 
candidal** aulime chutes are 
flexible and tan be arranued in 
auli thn candidate* and the Uni- 
versity deperununt com email. 

A pnl lent Iona mail Include full 
lip tails or thn proiKUDd roararcti 

I irograinni", aa well aa curricu- 
iilii Vila a with publication*, and 
Ilia name* ami addresses ol Iwa 
referees. 

Application* should be 
HddraMOd to thu Reaiitrar tRn. 
search and Cnninil Bervlcoa) 
Liiilvertlty ol tha Wllwatarn- 
rand. I Ian Smuts Avenue, 
Johannesburg SOD I . by 1 4th 
Aupust. IBBI. HE 


BELFAST 

THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OP IRISH STUDIES 

Applications are invited [or a 
junior fellowship in tha Insti- 
tute Irani 1st October. 1981 for 

one year, renown bln for o 
second year. rroni honuura 
nraduaios m hiatory. areiiao- 
ulogv. geography or ono Ol the 
social Eclencra. with appropriate 


research exuerlnijm to under- 
taka n preliminary examination 
of material available In the 


Ordnance Survey ol lmlertd 
] 834-40. Emoluments L2.SS6 
P-»- 

Furlher particulars and ep- 
nJIcallwn lorms which must be 
return ad by (at Sent am bar. 
1981 can bo obtained tram Ilia 
Academic Council Office, Tha 
Quean's University of Da trust, 
DT7 INN. Northern Ireland. 112 


Personal 





LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
CHRIST'S A NOTBE DAME 

S. KATHARINE^ "cOLLEOE 

TEMPORABYLKTURER IN 

A lecturer la required for the 
acudemlr year 1 981 -B2 In tha 
Hold of World Religions. 


Appl Iranis should, possess an 
expertise both In Islamic and 
Hindu atudlas anil be capable or 
teaching to honours degree 
leva! . Applicant a with inms ex- 
perience of leeching R* i J 3 Iq “J 
Education In achanl would be 
eapeclolly welcome. 

The appolntmant will be for a 
fined term or one year lit mo 
llral Inatanca. Salary on Burn- 
ham Lecturer II acafo nreordlna 
to quail r teat Inns nnd experience. 

Letters of application with 
tha names of t»« ™f°rues 
should be sent to Tha Bpcior, 
Liverpool Initltuta of Hlatior 
Education. Stand »r* Road. 
Liverpool. Lift 0JD. CJoalM 
data Friday. 14lh Auauat. 1981^ 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
NON [NOTON COLLEGE 
LECTURER^-MOVEMENT 


Required September. 1M I " 
January. 1982. man or wumeii 
to teach in some ur .■**., "S 

following procllcal/relalert 

Thoorat leal areaa of the DA hnn- 
aura degree program maa .- ■ Bim- 
nasllca. netball. aquaBh und ten- 
nla. An ability to lecture ln 
Comparative Aspect* or Alove- 
meni fliudlea will be wclcqmr.d. 
The porac-n appointed will also 
have the opportunity In con l r- 
bute to other arena of tha col- 
lege work e.g. adult education, 
oversea* student adulation. 


ADpUcntluns. with names and 
oddresana of throe referee* hy 
14th Aoual. 1991 to: Tlio Prin- 
cipal. Nonlngton Collepo 
Nan I ng ton. IJovor, Kent CTIS 
4HH from whom further details 
can be obtained. H8 


LEICESTER 

I’Ol.YTECHNIC 


Research continued 


Research 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES Cl 00 lo 
£20. ODD. Written terras on re- 
auoal. Rent iinn I Trust Ltd., ol 
Dover Ktraet. Piccadilly, London 
WlA 4HT. Phono: 01-491 2934. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


( Lecturer 11 in 
Home Economics 
Mathematics 

Social 

Administration 

(half time) in 

Psychology 

Required In the Department of Speech 
Pathology end Therapy. Paid at .6 of the 
salary for Lecturer II. 

Salary Scales Lecturer II £6,4B2-£10,431 pa. 

. %» 

Part-Time Tutor 
in Community 
Theatre Studies 

Appointment for ono yea f • Salary £2,600. 
Applicants should be able to teach courses in - 
StBgecraf t to degree students of Drama, end 
lb provide Stagecraft for drama productions. 
Applicants should be qualified to teach at 
degree level. Closing data 1st September 1081. 
Further particulars and application forms 
from the Principal at the college. 

City of Manchester 
College 6t Higher Edutiatiorv 

Hathoraage Road 
Manchoarw , 
M13 0JA • . 

Tei 226 0054 


SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF TEXTILES . 
Department of Meriagernenl Studies 

LECTURER 

IN COMPUTER STUDIES 

12 Past.) 


App'raom me invited lot lha abova pasta in an mpanrintn. wall (quipped - 
iJep-inmerl vrfiMn a Central InsbtuHon ol higher oduoallan. CBndxMlB should 
poutu an swxogilsM Uonovre Degree or MQhe> degree In tqmpuiBf tiutkts and 
pnfeifbfy be sb*a lo ulfat bwintu w management lubtogis. <r.g managerial 
Beonemin. buwwu policy, maihamadeareiaikiia. Luctumg duties win tnSknta 
CNAA Segue, pmt greduaif QtpUmi, 8.H.N.D.. and professional corns Yvdili. 
Reissichend consuTungy Is ant ouie gad . ImiaHalloni lock. 4 a IBM 4331 swum and 
vaiKWi mloa^ominiHn - 

8*Ufy Sctlm Laoturaf A HSSO W Cl 1.307 (Dar at E18SZ7I. AppRcaikui form* 
and funhar partieulai* from: Mr. D. Blylh. Hoad ol DajMTtnwiI of 
Mi nig a mailt Studies, Bcotllah CoBaga at TantRai. Nathbrdala. QslaNiMa, 
Soottand. fTel. 3M1I Closing data lor compialed appOcatJon forMw. Monday; 
21 it August 1981. . .' 

tucsb 


'1. 


ANGLIAN REGIONAL 1 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE | 

Danbury Park. Danbury. ' 

Chakpstard. Enas 

Research 

Fellow 

Employment Relations 
In Saaondary Schools 

To partldpaia In a DES lundsd 
piojBct dlncied by Mr. G«oii 
Lyo/ii and Mr. R. Sunning. The 
contract will boot 2 h yean 
duration commancing Ik October 
1981. The pi ofaci wtl Invasiigaie 
■tall nunagament and 
retalloiiBbipa In like maintained 
secondary eactoi. AppUcania 
should have a higher degree in tha 
social adencea. Knowledge ol 
indiiairia! relatione and alao ol the 

school* sector would be an 
advantage. 

Salary acala: CM 82 to £7,280, 
according to age. quill lleadoria 
and on pari l no#. 

For funhar dauila and an 
spfiflearion Inin plaaae conaei 
tha Parionnal Office. North fear 
London Polytechnic. Aata House, 
1EBMS4 High Road. ChadweS 
Heath. Romfaid. Em*«, RM08LX 
or telephone 01 -GB0 7722. ettn 
3121 ai 3136 QUOTING REF: No: 
H/81/X3. 

Closing date far receipt ai 
anplfcalloai: 7lh August 

THE S 10 

ARMt 


LONDON 

MIDDLESEX POLYTECHNIC 

RESEARCH FELLOW fr 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

In Environmental Evaluation 

to work in Ihe Polytechnic's pood Hazard 
Roaasrch Centre. These posts are 
provided by a grant to the Centre from lha 
Ministry of AgilculiuiB. Faherfaa and 
Food. Tha grant b tor roaearch Into the 
■octal and Bcooomk: diniptlan of 
■xuerne evanu. particular ly Hooding. The 
project will kndua applying economic 
principles la dsrupdan appraisal. iMd 
survayi and aecondaiv source data 
a pdralaa! and processing. 

Candida as far tha Rasoarch Felowahlp 
win nomially be expected to iwvo a PhD. 
Whllsl lamHiarUy with aconomle 
•valuation maihoda may be 
advantageous, applicants may be from 
any relevant background dhdptna. 

Candidate* far the Research 
Aaalaiantahlp must be graduate*, 
probably In economics, geography, 
planning or ratatad discipline*. 

Doth poau ore for two yean 


scales; Research Follow: C6860-C9318 pa 
Inc. Research Amdatsni: C4884-EH32 pa 
Inc. 

Write nuotfng ref A1B8B for further 
Information and an appDoatioti farm, 
posting flnf-otaea la: Pataoanal Office, 
Middlesex Polyurriinla, 114 Chess 
Side. London N14 BPN. Closing data 
August 10 . 



PflODUCTIQN MANAGEMENT, 


MttARCHMjBTWfT 

A vacancy exists for a 

B raduale engineer or eden- 
st to work wllh Prof. E N 
CoriBlt and Mr P F McGol- 
drick oq an.8ERC sponsored 
ilnveailgallon Into the efTecta 
ol wheel dressing on vibra- 
tion problems ana rrietaf re- 
moval rates In hand grinding. 
The protect will run lor two 

198? 1St Ootober 

Safanr within iha.. range 
£6,286 7 £7,700 per qnnum. 
Fojto oI application end 
urihar details, returnable not 
later than 17lh August 1081 , 
1rom .Uio.Stan Appointment 
Officer. Unhrereiw oTnoib 


ungham NQ7 2RD. flel. Nq. 


STRATHCLYDE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Applications, a ro Invited lor a 
RESEARCH AB8 1ST A NTS II IP to 
Join b working group on the 
design of industrial ayatema 
with Proreaaor M. J. Grlmble in 
the Deportmont of Electrical En- 
alneerlng. THa project which baa 
been running for 5 years con- 
cern* multivariable design or a 
atael mill and models of the mill 
and provisional designs are now 
complete. 

The appointee will be con- 
cerned mainly with further 
analysis, design studies and Im- 
plementation of the shape con- 
trol system and should have a 
degree In Engineering. Math- 
ematics or Computing. 



Application forma (quoting 
ref: R 14/81) can be obtained 
rram the Academic. Appoint- 
ments orricor and should be re- 
turned aa soon aa possible. 


this appointment may be 
obtained from Professor 
M. J. Grlmble tel. no. 0749 
20911 nil. 32ft or 3971. H10 


LEEDS 

TUB UNIVERSITY OF 


WARWICK 

UNIVERSITY OF 


SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 


HUH9KX 

BRIGHTON POl.YTM.TINIf 

lir.FAKTMENT CM t.TVIL 

ENGINr.r.KINC 

RESEARCH ASSlMl ANT 

£438ft-£S034 

Application* are Imllcil Irvini 
grartuatna wllh hukiI ui'.mIkiiiIi' 
qualiflcutluiia. 

Thu rreeanh pn’urammr will 
Invulvu Ilia ilcakin »f new rmk 
pillars nnd stability »l rlt>llu*i 
pillars In rHliillon to nevv 
inetlinda of w«,rkliiu In tin- 
Briuiitlliig UypBiiin Mlmw. 

Thn Burrevsflil rSllilli nir will 
be raalelni-Pil l>*r an Ml’lill'l Mil 
ol tin. CNAA. , , , 

Aupllcutlun lor in mill Inrilmr 
detail* from tin- DuiiiUV Until ol 
Personnel. Itrldhtun l’olyl"''tiiiM , 
Moulsarnoinl). nrliihluii BNJ 
4 AT. Tnliiphani- ItrliiMInli 
893695. Eat. 2S37. Cloalnu ileir 
14 Aunust I9B1. H U' 


m-..|lril t!}' uulr'lhe £j | l j[”f n ‘h 

ffi5 v sHH.ni' , rnsusS^ 

1i.vcMin.nr 

*.'lnr nidi age tank*. I,w, *a 

Ap|.|l« mu* should have . ^ 
lioiia >iir** itngrre in nn *®°C 

u«n iKsl inline and n »he nKnuli 

mipllianl will 

r«n,l*trr ilia work for ^^ 10 

i lour nr I M.Phll/1'hD). 

.. The post lies (enure H 

tb luhrr 1 1981 for a p7,|<5^ 

thrrn vi*nn i. Ncnoo 

I4.V K.n|i 1'nL^r, LEI Qttu 
(ovf.3) 951531 eat. 3SM/i T to 
whiini rninplniad appJIciiS 
Itirm* tlioiild be retuSri 2 
AlMI.M.1 19 1981. gfj 


Overseas 




mm 


POLYTECHNIC 


Applications are invited for the following post which It 
tenable from 1st September 1981: 

DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN 

Lecturer in Basic Spatial 
and Three-Dimensional Design 

The successful candidate should be a designer, either in 
the interior or Furniture areas, preferably with a particu- 
lar Interest In educating beginners In their exploration d 
apace form and the elements of the design vocabuieiy. 
The candidate should be capable of working with ai 
common materials to produce 3D study finished models 
and of teaching the basic principles of design methodol- 
ogy and the problem solving approach to designing. 

Candidates should have (a) a degree or professional 
qualification or at least a Higher Technician quaBficatfon 
in the appropriate field of study; and (b) at least As 
years professional or industriat/commercial experience 
or at least three years teaching experience or a stAfft 
combination of professional and teaching expeitoa 

Salary Scale: 

HKS61.380 p.a. to HK$1 02,180 p.a. 

Note: £1 = HKS10.84 on 22.7.1981 

Conditions of Service 

Appointment will be on two-year gratuity-bearing con- 
tract terms Initially. Thereafter suitable appointees ray 
be offered further contracts or superannuate terms or 
aorvica at the discretion ol tha Polytechnic. Benefits 
Include long leave; subsidized accommodation for over- 
sea^ appointees and local appolnlees on a salary v 
HKS8.515 p.m. or above; modlcal and dental benefit* 
children's education allowance and a terminal graluKyof 
25% of basic salary received over entire contact period. 

Application forme and further Information « 
obtainable from the Hong Kong Government Otflw. 
8 Grafton Streot. London W1X 3LB, U.K. Compl«w 
application forms should be returned to the s® 1 " 
office 17.B.81. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
in Geology 

(Tenured) 

The position arises as a result ol Proionor p. L. Stanton 
B full-time roasardi position In the Deparimeni ot 
following a grant Irom iha Australian Mineral Industrws 

Association. 


Applicants should have a Ph.D, In Geology and ba ekia 
to promote undergraduate courses, supervise pw'u ^ 
students and conduct research In Economic GsotogY j"*"LwBi 
norir metallic dapodta, but excluding coal geotogv PzjJSbir 
geology) end to carry out such other duties as “L 
the Head of Department. Applicants ideally shouid hart e*P" s 
■In InduBBv In rite fields listed above. Tha DDpartmBni^^^ 
wen-equipped la carry out research In Economic GeokOT 1 fac £tttas 
laboratory. X-ray diffraction end fluorescence equlpmont. ^ 
for minaret preparation and separation, ato.) and ■ J* u 
SEM/eleciton probe ll available es a Unlvareliy *ecW- „ 1 tf* 

■ Appolnlmant will be made to the permaneni 
University reaorvea the right to make the appolniment prow 
.wtiBie It considers tills appropriate. . c ' r WlkW Bfl 

For additional information write to: Professor J, r. u- ygB, 
Department of Gaotogy. University of New Engww. ^ 
N.S.W. 2361. Australia. . ^ m «P 

It is hoped that the successful applicant W# be 84310 
duties soon after February, 1982. 

Salary; Lecturer: Afi1B.821-A926.0CJ7. 

Senior Lecturer: AS2fl.B93-A430.996. 

Ctoalng date: 11 September, 1981. 

Position No: 600 . of f ^ 1 

Applications Including ihe nemos and f^IJS^attsrs 
referees let least one to ba relevant to aoadMjwim N[lin b« 
one to Industrial experience] and slaHna tha PoJJ'Vy gf Ifsjfj 
should ba sent to Tim Staff OHIcar. p/»r v . 

England, Anpidale, New South Wale*. 2351. Aui^ , , 
the closing date. . THE*]*, 





T 


Overseas Continued 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR VACANCIES ~ 
AL-KHOBAR - SAUDI ARABIA 

1. CHIEF PLANT ENQINEER 
OuBJIflBStlons 

UrlvarSty Osjrea b Mechanical or ElBctrical EnamaerW. , 

bs g Ivan to Candidates wllh postgrad uale BtudiM 8 ^ 0 ' Pre,BfBnc8 wl " 
l^rn um o^Bve (6) ywra axpartence In running a sophisticated operation 

2. CHIEF BIOMEOICAL ENQINEER 
QubSScsUoos 

Prefararoa wW be given lo Candidates 
Minimum ol five (5) years axperlencs In 

8 . HOBPfTAL MATERIAL MANAGEMENT SPECIALIST S fl ' 

4. HOSPITAL PERSONNEL SPECIALIST 

5. MEDICAL RECORDS 8 PECIAUST 
QasHflnsHnna 

M^BlSC° d nflkl - PrBl ” n “ W,M 68 fl 1 ™" » C-ndld«o S Wllh 

Mini mum ol ion |I0) years axpBtiBnce In oorrs»ponding area of wo* 

L HEAD OPERATING ROOM TECHNICIAN 
OuailHoaUans 

Dtptana or B.S. In Nursing. 

Xf" “ “ ° PW8Una R0Offl Technl ^ Hy 8 recognized Protesslon. 
Mnirnum of flvo (5) ysara experience as Chief or Technician 
7. HEAD EMERGENCY SERVICES TECHNICIAN 
OUftOnttuanl 

RAN nlifari ifanraa nr aniri.i B i«t<u i. ... 


Csrtfctfton by a recognized Professional Body u an Emwgency Service* 

■JjJEf * (0 J ^ »>h»rtsnce aa a Superviwr c| Emergency 

8 , HEAD BURN UNIT TECHNICIAN 
OuaUdutlonB 

B. 8 .. eoutvatem degree, or comparable experience. 
f^nMon b ■ medalist In Bum Unit Management 

^ 6XPWlBnM “ 8%ad 
lJ^ 6Plwom THERAPV "chniciah 

g^-OkF— Cf « equivalent In work experience. 

Ceniltcilion by a recognized profess lonaJ body aa a Respiratory Thararxtt 
Minlmiim ot Svo (5) yesra experience hi a Respiratory Ttlanm Baparthem 
10. NEONATAL NURSING SUPERVISOR P 

Qultfloatlons 
R.N. Or B.B.N. Degree. 

8 pedaJfzad traWng aa ■ Neoneid Nurse. 

Wnhnum ol three (3) years dlntoal experienoe aa a NeonatBitol 
Employmanl Benefite 

(1) Saterlta will range from 8,500 8 .R. to 20000 q.n 
filing to quail llcatloflB and exparience. Hnn dfSortt eighth 

0qU,V,,JBt,, to * r88 » ™«» “Itoy or 
01 Annual I save o( 30 days. 

STciS&K 8*^6?' ^ C9rtm “ , “ 8nfl ^ ri - 

AHa^ftSftJhg ptol ' P ®" 011 "* 1 Ospartminl, PXi. Box 2208. 

Telax: 670277 Kohoip 8J 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

APPOINTMENTS 

or Uadilng appolnlmania In the following deparmiBnt*: 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

jNsvani Wl. ,h pongraduaie qual.llcailons In law and 

CrmNnollevrt,9N^^ < I J1 * l f r,nncB ^ ,hB ,ollo vvfna arrai: Jurisprudence, 
CEPAHTMeur ^ LjW ' ,n,ufoneB Law, and BsrJilrtg Lbw. 

■xparianceh EcononVc Bn ^ hBW laKh,n B and research 

SMoOeoiurar ! «!*»»- 44910 

A"««uor ; SEX:!®! 

Tha corrvTwrWrn u (STGEf » BS4.02 approx. I' 

qU, " ,BMHDnS - 

C - Laev* and mSSMte.^ri2 flur8 *PP° lnllwn « sH» w Witel comiaoi of 3 
Provkfanr FundaS,^,? Bra Z 0 *** 1 - Undv the UnframfrYe Acadwld 
rein of a%J^S^?S^S^ U§,, lnemb,r con,r ibuiei ro Ifw Fund bi ihe 
M»-. end tha Untanku • , J^t ,uh| D« lo a meximum of 91880 

faffing to_(h* r° , .!^. nl . £ ! n _ lN 'L. ar . 0 “ "'"V- . Th ? 


or 8112,000 m «— »***» swuMiKin sudjsci K) 0 

Am., pstugB h ®W* n 9 ■* renieli ranging from 4100-360 

d **911*88 alfowinae tor Uaruporiaflon of personal 

"3* h6 obtafned ■ llhw lw* M' a- 

ChMhim Etrast, linrh^ oui ,n ^, a, i ,h ]{ 8[n B*PDra Oyena*a OfHoe, ■ 
h* Hted. , 8W1, United Kfngdom. ToL: 01-235 4G82, or 

8,n 9*poi«0Sti. ,,,hm8,1t Unl1 ' Nailnnil Unhrstafty of Stogiparo, Keni Rfdg*, 

tfipKfbow ,houfd 6, wbmltirJ a iha /fecreftm** Uni. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

PQ ffiM D UA TE AWARDS TENABLE AT THE 
. UN| WERSITY OF CAPE TOWN IN 1982 

Town 0,, * fs *** following awards far lha purpose of 
,n mM “ n ° 01 Poshiredusu 

SSWSSSL^tt- r *»pMI 8 «<toato stiidlB* In any fteM. 
as tes SchoU^hiSS 1 va * ued el R 2 600 per annum, or such amount 

J W 1 'jupll Commlitse may ds tormina, era msifs annually. 

. . - ““"“suWps - for pcatflrsduate studies of at laaai ihe 

annuiti nina.' w.” 8 . Dr two renewBMe award* no| excssdlng H5 000 par 
Bmafa oriT ™ w * B,anl - ma T ** to gradiiai* from Oratt 


H5J 5^'“^- 

Fsixjiv “ svsflable for pOslgrMuau inidtea In lha 

°* « rta “* value may be swirda'd to owrsoa. 

sariun f tort* foiiheahpvamaniloned awards are avajlabla horn: 

Ths Postgraduate Soholarshlpe Office 
Unhraralty of Capa Town ' 

Private Bag 

- ; RONDEB08CH 7700 

Cw ** a t8d South Africa - • 

fiWph ifie above addresa by 30 September 1981 for 

, *ls apolr^w^'h® Aoadamlc year cammanolng In Januaiy/Fabruary 1982. 
" , *** r 4pflVite5ana antoT B0CBplad ' ft™ 1 caridldsiai ySl be Advised of ihe outcoms 






GXI POLYTECHNIC 

PROGRAMME 

DEVELOPMENT 

OFFICERS 

"SSSSSX H P 1 , 63 ' 9M P- a - Pi**** 26% Contract 
HK* 1 f» iffiS *? ni0 , r Jk?°o tUW laV81 HKM1.380 to 
HK9102.1B0 p.o, plus 26% Contract Gratuity at Lecturer 
levelMCI = HK$10.E6on21.7.B1) 


I he i-ii H °? 9 Kon0 Po'Vtachnic requires persona with 

dwSmnt , wl i d? t 8xper ‘® ncB in instructional 

nr.H ? PM ^ to '. niliBle ' stimulate and co-ardln D w the 
^ duc V°*? , nf teaming packages for utilization on the 
Polytechnic s wide range of evening courses. 

The successful candidates should be able to conduct 
needs assessment, learner analysis, task analysis, content 
revlBw. media design, selection and evalualion. 

The material referred to will be produced by the subject 
specialists. In co-operation with ihe Programme 
Development Officers, on a commissioned basis and 
copyright and royalty agreements will be' determined for 
each package. 

The Polytechnic is committed to the producilon of this 
type of learning materiel and because of its importance 
appointments will be made mainly at SENIOR LECTURER 
level. Initially on a two year contract bests. 

Benefits Include long leave; subsidized accommodation 
uv*o 1 ! 7 ! 2 M flppo ' n,flBS ' and tecal appointees on a salary of 
".Hr . p J m- or above; mBd,c al and dental benefits- 
g™*» education allowance and a terminal gratuity of 
25% of basic salary received over entire contract period. 

whWk?* 1 ?" fo [™, and ,urth8r Information ere 
obtainable from the Hong Kong Government Office, 6 

Q ™teH, 8tr ! Bt Lo " don W1X 3LB - UK. Completed 
application forms fehould be returned to the seme 
office by 17th August 1981. 

• THESU 


Colleges 
of Technology 


LOTHIAN 

.REGIONAL COUNCIL 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE ANO 
TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
CHEMISTRV 

Salop, pn Scale: £11112 - 

C195B7 (Ear) - £14019 

, Haqulred | n tha Department 
of Chemistry to promote the 
re* * arch and consultancy In* 
teroata or the Daparunanl and a 
knovrlada* or Initrumental 
mathoda or analysis and the 
computer control or such Instru- 
ments would be of particular 
Interest. In addition, the San lor 
Lecturer would bo expected to 
■hare the administrative load or 
the Department and taka pari In 
tli a rurtller development or the 
BSc Applied chemistry Course. 


npHiiwnu anauiu pmnn an 
Honours Deerea and/or equiva- 
lent prafestjonal qunllllcallona, 
together with a Higher Research 
□egroa end must have aubatan- 
tlBT relevant research end 
teach no axporlence. Recent In- 
dus trial experience would be an 
added advantage. 

LECTURER A IN COMPUTER ' 
STUDIES 

Salary on Scale: £5B94 - 

£11127 fBarl - £11949 

Required In the Department 
of Computer Studies to teach an 
a wide rang* of courses Includ- 
ing CNAA dagraos. Higher Di- 
plomas ana professional 
courses, in aiiheri 

1. Computing for Science 


Surrey' Col lane of 


dagira os ."Higher ~Dj- 
eqd proreaalonel 


1. Computing for Science 
•nd Engineering. Appli- 
aenia ehould have either a 
computer acleqcp qualifica- 
tion or e- background in 
mathematics, polenee or 
engineering pine relevant 
experience or computing 
systems and programming, 
or 2. Data Processing Syatema 
Design. Apnllcaiua should 
have experience . in com- 
merce or industry as 
analyst or designer in n 
teem Implementing compu- 
ter baaed systems. 

Encouragement will be given 
hr starr to develop Interests, in 
particular areas of computing 

especially through research ana 
consultancy. 

Applicants should possess an 
honours degree or .equivalent, 
prorestional qualification. Mem- 
berahlp of tha British Computer 
society, together with ■ -good 
basic qualifications, may also be 
acceptable. 

LECTURER AIN ' 
MECHANICAL ENdiNBERINO 
(Part -llninl 

Salary on Scale: £0B94 - . 

£11127 (Bar) - £1 19*6 (pm 
ratal 

Applications are Invited from 
^|rt'tlme lecturers ror tats ion 

Condi da tea should poaaeaa ■ 
good degree In Mechanical En- 
gineering. The successful candl- . 
date wliT be required to support 
teaching an tha engineering de- 
gree end diploma course*. 

Application forma end further 
particular* from: Tha Adminis- 
trative - Ofricar. /Personnel), 
Napier College of Commerce 
end Terhnoloayi Colin ton Road, 
Edinburgh EHIO 8DT. Cloilnn 
date: 98 August 1981. HB 


■ tpndlllopa of service ln- 

chKla 91 days. annual leave and a 
3S hour weak, which can tie 
worked so ei to provldn an 
exw day off woh mofith? 

SjidJr^ro view ) . l ° «««*• 

Plaesa mile for further Par- 
Mcular* and an application Form 
fquotinri rafe re nr* to the 

Staff Records Officer, Clly of 
kon don Polytechnic. 117 

Hounded Itch, London ECS A TBU., 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 

“SSi-SrviS 

aEesfia-'*tt 


Would subscribers 


to the 


Colleges of Art 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

WEST SURREY COLLEGE OF 
ART AND DESIGN 


Applksikiu are Invited from 
quBllfled and practlalnn crafts- 
manAvomen for the following 


^swraiiM" 

, pt ”* 'oftora considerable 
nape to co-ordinate and lead a 
team developing a unique course 
which span; a brand range or 
craft work In base and procloua 
metals at the bench, forge end 
*1 ,‘ ha roundry. Applicants 
should be able to demonstrate 
experience and Interests In ■ 
renae or metals and their work- 
ing techniques. Previous 
teaching experience at BA (Hon- 
ours) level la desirable. 

Salary In accordance with 
Burnham F.E. scales. Relocation 
assistance will be paid in 
appropriate cases, 
ci . Lecturer £8.938- 
£21 il 9 + Surrey * VB tohring 

Far application forma and 

S^ P j;®" a A &. t r ^2 

Orflcer. WefT-Surrey College of 
Art end Deilgn, Foikner Re 
Tilt ”««■ Fftmham, Surrey G 
7DS. Closing date for receipt of 
completed applications 18 th 
September Interviews will take 

S!ho«!Sb« n r B . lha w " ok ba *"»»l;| 






EDUCATION 



in future 
please direct 
all correspondence 
and enquiries 
to: 


Administration 


LONDON . 

ACADBMICRMISTRAli'B 

Application* in Irivlled ror 
appointment na Adminlftratlva * 
Assistants in the^Acwl^ Ki? • 

Istrar a Office, CITY OF LON- 
DON POLYTECHNIC. There era 
two vacant lea, ana In the Heg- 
Utry at Mownoto, ECB (close to 
Underprouhdi. the 
other In the Admlsilona Office, 
Jowry Street, BC3 (near Fen- 
churcn Street station). 

We vriah to hear from appli- 
cants who are keen tp atari or 
devBiop a career In . academic ' 
adminlitraUni. ara patient and 
conaclamiou* and will gal on 
wall With lecturers, students . 
and potential student*. 


Times 

Newspapers 

Limited 


1 Supplements 
Subscription Manager 
Oakfield House 
35 Perrymount Road 
Haywards Heath 
West Sussex RH1 6 3DH 
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lar 


Sunday Thursday 

Croissants from the Lebanese El Sul - A day of arrivals. lime to revise as 
tan. Coffee with Nieto powdered exons loom into sight. Better still, a 
milk. No Tchadien steward to help new air conditioner to be installed, 
with the washing up this morning. And, even better, in the evening 
We '‘horn" our way to Maiduguru Gwenllian and John from Lagos, by 




market, past the Shehu's palace and Land Rover. He. an engineer on 
park. Toothless, wrinkled Kanuri holiday. She, very Welsh, working 
ladies with gold rings in their noses for the Lagos Museum. Good friends 
sell groundnuts and guard our car. for years. An evening of Star beer 
We wander, wondering, among the and Teminisence. 
soices. Moneychangers shuffle CFA 
Francs as Camerounians buy Naira, 

Nigeria's currency. Fulani girls with _ . , 
calabashes of butler. Hausa traders rTluSY 
hawk dresses made in Paris, l ransis- J 

tors from Tokio. A traditional doctor Up at dawn and park the children 
displays a hyena skin, vultures' beaks with friends. Land Rover south 
and tiny, dead hedgehogs. down bumpy roads to Damboa. 

We buy pots for plants to liven up Gwen is a bead-freak, engaged in 


"Like death, retirement is something D AfirPlTIPllt 
1 prefer not to talk about’, said a J\CLII CUlVlIt 
colleague the other day. Yet, like 

death" it is something that happens o DFOUieHl 

to us all f those of us who have ever 13 « pi UUIVU 

had a job, that is). i» M nil 

In the prosperous and manpower JQJ* |J§ Hit 
conscious 1960s, it looked for a tune 
as if longevity would push back the 
age of '^normal retirement". There 
was talk of keeping people on until 
70 or beyond, of recurreucy between 
leisure, work and retirement, of 
stepping in and stepping out of the 
labour market according to inclina- 
tion and circumstances. 

Even when for a majority of the 
employed population conditions be- 
gan to change, and the rhetoric 
turned to the beauties of increased 
leisure, to the likelihood that capital 
intensive high technology would 
generate shorter working weeks and 
working lives, to the possibility that 
full-time, life-long employment 
would be available only to a fortun- 
ate (or unfortunate) minority, 
academics could still feei secure. In- 
dividual and social demand for TXJill-j orri TnvlnT 

education would grow as the time t" lllUUil A ayiu 1 
that could be devoted to it ex- 
panded. Governments would encour- even less attractive than redundancy 


William Taylor 


our courtyard. A man, incongruous clossifying the Lagos collection; this age both the young and the mature if the latter yields large payments for 

in spivvy Western clothes, tries to journey an exploratory survey of lo benefit from longer and deeper loss of tenure. It is certainly less 

pick mv breast pocket. With hands beads in Eastern Borno. At Damboa schooling. Whoever else might have generous than the so-called ‘Crom- 

*■* * • - • •’ — *■ * — • ■ without F ‘ * e: *' 


full of pots I paunch him out of the and later at Askira we are met with 


employment, 


enerous than the so-called *L ram- 
ie' Code that applied to the colleges 


way and he scuttles off. If I had great courtesy and shown available academics would not be among of education. It is particularly iui- 

ycllcd barawol he would have been samples. At Chibok Gwen buys them. attractive for that substantial propor- 

bcaten, maybe killed. Swimming in stone beads in a tiny market. At During both periods, there was tion of university staff, especially 
(he afternoon, William aged six, askira the district head shows us a marked ambivalence among profes- those in professional subjects, who 

dives for kobo coins and swallows letter from Lugard, dated 1914, s i Q nal associations and trade unions embarked late on an academic career 

one. Parental consternation. thanking the people of Askira for 


one. Parental consternation. thanking the people of Askira for ; n man y countries about the idea of and have inadequate pension carry-' 

their donation of £500 towards the retirement, which reflected the feel- over from earlier employment, 

war effort. At Lassa, name place of fogs 0 f many individuals. On the The 55-vear-old with 30 vears 

the feaied fever, John collapses in one hand, it was good to be able to reckonable ^ contributions mav find 

lhe heat and we revive him ^ “? go on for as long as one wished. On Se Smm en veara of added 

Monday K^hiT 8 .?^ ' rnnd .L eT imd^ n A ‘u other ' equaU ? l g0 ° d to be service of interest. Someone in the 

Up at 6.00 and tune to BBC World n brinSs ^ Mrae a £ e group "ho took ■ «« 

Service. Unlock my way through the . t ® ov | r L s head At thJ acaden ™= P ost ,n his or her late 30s “ 

house relieved to have had another , er ;? P°H[ t Y ,een , ' 1C two ' ay m the abrltty to ^ by no means uncommon occur- 

burglar-free night. No need lo look {jgj ^ veil bri^esmafds m chSnS’ o^-JmiJTd opportumlies ' t0 rence - is unlikely to take a second 

Bt the weather. It is sunny and yi offidatinu oastor is the cll “ n S e 0l ] es m)nd * look. In any case, many universities 

already hot ns usual, A cup of lea fef.. '»«_« pa *D~i— Por l ^ e . normal 30-year-old, have so far limited their offers to less 


worthwhile to say should feaT^T 
ment. For some, of course the tT 
silion may be easier than others X 
scientist and technologist may find* 
hnnl to keep a place m the labors! I 
investment in a project, alibi; 
many do manage to do so. ^ 

For those who from an early » 
have learned to base themselves V 
(not just visit or use) libraries Jt 
regnrd work in such places « 2 
centre of the.r lives, In relation ? 
winch teaching is a product j 
administration a necessary distrac- 
tion. there need be no cause fe 
despair. 

Even so, those brave enough to 
eschew the unqualified expression i 
of pleasure and satisfaction that * : 
lirement etiquette demands, ofea 
admit that status can be a prablem. 
Egos bolstered by rank, suborn' 
secretarial assistance and conlrd ■ 
over resources are easily bnii’. 
when these props are removed. • 

There is no necessity about Bny< f 
this. Leaving aside the merit a! 
otherwise of current policies fe 
higher education, and the views d 
those who query why academe 
should he protected from cunditmif • 
that are the lot of so many oihenis ■ 
the population (a more comm* : 
view than some of us like to reccf-L . 
nize), much could and should h - 
done to minimize the effects of tfx 
cutbacks on individuals. Impnnaj 
the terms of current early rettreoa 
schemes must obviously have » 
ority. Beyond this, other , 
could be done at more modest wi 

Part-time and sessional teadq 
opportunities should be offered o*. 
early retirees who wish to keep i! * 
foothold in classroom or Jabqmtoq: 1 
Institutions might finance retiremetf .; 
bursaries to facilitate research wit- 
completion of projects. Space oj. 
cated as a result of falling rofis iod ' 
staff reductions could be offered fe ! , 
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p . LETTERS to the editor 

Reorganization of London Universitv i i • 

id's perceptive analy- The second fsMnr luKiok t I scientists 


Sir, - Peter David's perceptive analy- The second factor which I believ* a ? ^OCiai SCientlStS 

sis of theproW 6 ™ of London Um- M r David has h L? SS h « * s P?nty. arises because the cen- an H irmpr nttUe 

versity ( THES , July *4) omits two resentment which c ea - ra semces ,n London are duplicat- limci CltlCS 

important factors, the first is that has provoked bv oncrhS ln S C °. llege 1 Sir. - Peter David, in his article on 


mssm aasKi 

aSsSs ass s ggs sas 

!ri isss 

expensive andm need of the protec- given a new student number target home Civil Serviw^h^sfi 0 ^ 1 v ** P enencin « deprivation many, though 
non of the federai university, have of 17,000 by the UGC - Loncfon ^ al! of whom ’ Hve in '‘^er city are^ 

generally not been well funded. In 32.000. The UGC has earmarked a L ank mK ° f pr ° fes ' h expects that policy recom- 

° f S T e Brant of £1. 7m for the University of Srable ^ eVcn more mendations will result from the re- 

rourt members, the court s now dis- Wales Registry - a cost of £100 per Yours sincerelv search which It commissions. 

in%nninc theTalance nf student. Mr David shows the central C. J. FORDY^CE Some sociologists may well be “re- 

owa?ds ?fe^new" b senSte f P “5 ts ^jndon as £17m - a cost of 10 Sheppard House, Tulse Hill tur ™g to notions of alienation and 

towards tne new senate. £531 per student. In some measure, London. ' social collapse”. But the socioiocv and 

racial anthropology committees of the 

UGC’s sums average figure for the period of 6.6 i ^ SSRC are however jointly sponsoring a 

Sir. - It h« hu>n rhP *?P e ™ r to *■* of ail the AIternativ e educaHon f" l „ e f L° f ,u„ W i r ^ ho P^ b A& 


Union view 

Whither 
research in 
the polys? 

It is taken by some as an article of 
faith (hat research should and must 
be encouraged in the polytechnics. 
Certainly, tne Council tor National 
Academic Awards has taken this 
view. Others, however, have argued 
that, as primarily teaching institu- 


tions, the polytechnics should not 
involve themselves with “pure" re- 
search but that if they neea to delve 
into such activities, they should con- 


staff, both before and since the Uni- Stirling average of 5.3 per «nt com- E * e UC ?‘°" Ju, y 10 ); the effects of unemployment and ^ 

yersily Grants Committee's recent pares very Tavwrablv vSh S ^ ? f *^ e matte L r wlle » ll laled toemes. Tiie lessons of such 

letters to university vice-chancellors Anglia’s 17.1 per rent, Essex’s 13 4 S2J h > research may not always be palatable 

and principals on cuts in finance and per cent, Sussex's 16 4 ner cent Sf/f olher bodies in _ the US in to policy makers; they cannot always 
student numbers, to refrain from Warwick’s 11.9 per cent 'fork's 6 6 £ L2S?S!? 1Cnt . woa,d have meant be presented in the immediate after- 
public comment which would involve per cent and even Hull’s 5 4 ner K.TihLS T ny peop,e a political crisis - Bul ihc y are 

their making invidious comparisons cent p whose schedules did not permit par- certainly relevant- and to suggest that 

between universities. The exceptions It would therefore seem that whnt. 2Jf§ ular coprses - as well social science lias little to offer is to 


per cent, Sussex's 16.4 
Warwick's 11.9 per cent, 


at the weather, it is sunny and _ r __ n -r-,.- nfridali - na _ tQr is the iook. in any case, many universities 

already iiol ns usual. A cup of lea f. ' Qalami P “ Barka da if* th f- noI . n ! al ■ A°" ye |V° d ' have so far ' iraited their offers to ,ess 

and I am collected by a college car. I ^ J™ „ wmr work whethw r ® t, r e ™* nt 15 at 65 ° r 67 “ a than the maximum ten year addition. 

tenure doily al 7.00 to remedial sm- y K niE w° - ma J " er of Tl ’™ e Buvi „. in lhe n-ressarv vears is 

denis who suDDOsedlv are trvine to «« *wr. h-nigm ca(Jes on , t can become of vital “uyrag in ne necessary years is 

ofiSliV ^for SErpre-Laree Sjurse Greetings at your coming importance. But at both ages, keep- expensive. With no reserves no firm 

Manv do not see m o cafe Pcroctu ni Hcildin * nor * h al ?^ the CoTae ' ing the options open ha! obvious agreement as to the size of the sums 

Many oo noi seem 10 care, rernciuai roun border there is rain on the ndvsmfaup^ that the UGC would need to sustain 

... , ManiJ “ r 2 Mountains, the first rain or ^ ow 8 ev erything is different. Ear- large-scale oppficatipn of the existing 

’SSCLmS ort ariHStribSteS U6t- retirement has become one of scheme, no (jecisions yet rancenijng 

among the 19 states. S? the . wa 7 s in whl ch institutioris can distribution^ ^ of the lirfilteff 


among the ly states. fast tannac roads through Gwoza 

Mid-morning at the hospital the d back home A rou J d tji of 
X-ray shows the kobo making good «jo km v 

progress and a diet of semovita,' cab- 
bage and mango is recommended. ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

After a noon lecture I to to my ^ 


reduce the need for redundancies amou nt already ear-marked for this 
and adjust to diminished resources P ur P° se ’ , Qnd the fear of having to 
and falling enrolments. Inevitably, as P a y out large sums in the case of 


After a noon lecture I go to my 0 - 

Hausa class. Five expats and Mallam Sa.tUrC13.V 

Bala mi learning by rote “ Barka da J 

warhaka" - Greetings of this time of Dawn again and Gwen and I set off 

the day. again, leaving the others to swim. 


ana tailing enrolments, inevitably, as 
in the case of the colleges of educa- 
tion staff in the 1970s, attention is 


being concentrated on the financial understandably cautious. 


look. In any case, many universities the use of the retired, together «il { 
have so far limited their offers to less modest amounts of secretarial, ttk , 
than the maximum ten year addition, phonic and computer back-up. { 

Buying in the necessary years is Library, common room and oto ;. 
expensive. With no reserves, no firm memberships should be offered fiJ ^ ; 
agreement as to the size of the sums right, and former staff 1 aSw/f » 
that the UGC would need to sustain couraged to make use of tflem. ™ • 
large-scale application of the existing some, none of this wmV*»«K®f •. 
scheme, no decisions yet concerning For others, it could meaniK* • 
the distribution of the liriflteir "cuce between consWenag-«4 Bf - T 
amount already ear-marked for this ing retirement terms, 
purpose, and the fear of having to n q douht many Intw^ : 
pay out large sums in the case of already have these matters hW, 
contested redundancies, treasurers BIK j cbuld add considerably » * 1 
and finance officers have been modest list of desirable adl®*i 
understandably cautious. so t | iey should not keep auW*^ r 

n .. . f .. . j ■ ’ A-.?.-- __.l ImnllWf' 


between universities. The exceptions It would therefore seem that what- S*E!!2 n -SK r ?P lar C0 J urses - as well social science lias little to offer is to 
have been to correct information in ever criteria the LfGC has used the 3S tho “, )” th ^ experiences as rich malign these disciplines in n most 
the media which on occasions have employability of a uJiiversitv's cradu a ^ thln g available in the class- dangerous manner, 
meant makiag a case for Stirling it- ates has not been ™o in "H k , ■ . . Y^urs sincerely, 

that rtre S 0RtC ' CAMERONl 

te,o suffered E% 7"™ ““ ,nMr C “ y ‘ n C ° nteX * Pand ' 

adopting a different approach when Hsh universities whole the?e 2L‘ S JS e S" y h ° P u for pursuin i the PROFESSOR P. C. LLOYD, 

d ? es . scei P to have been a distinct only meam^otaSn? JSlSi and Socifll 


does seem to haw beena’distlncl -f «!■ MemteToanneVt^ Pane 

I ant particularly writing about my bias bv the UGC in favour of tH* only means of obtaining academic Anthropology Committee. 

M *^ 8 yc 

^ cuts, wfiat^ roSutes Eerui whlel? S ^ T1It ^ answer eitI,e r because their first de- ~ 

e iSafttsaijas 


Committee . 


' t J IV T dllUUIV 1 | I ^ j 

„ .... _ On the face of it, no academic it. Acting now need not : 

warhaka" - Greetings of this time of Dawn again and Gwen and I set off —J 116 roopey is obviously important, who has remained productive, who currcnce with policies that taw > 

the day. again, leaving the others to swim. 3“ e existing Premature Retirement can still be moved or excited by dcnly given prominence to « j- 

Two bottles of iced wRter precede This time north-east to Dikwa, a Compensation Scheme for univer- books and talk and ideas, who still of retirement. Sooner or urn. h 

lunch and a siesta. We garden in the nineteenth century capital or Borno, slties (PRCS), may turn out to be considers he or she has something problem, or blessing, for w 81 [■ 

early evening heat. Back to college- where Rabeh's palace still stands. - — 

for a, late night lecture to the final Breakfast on beancakes, bought in T u,--nu- u j. ^ . w __ _ _ „ , , . . ah All- ' 

year students, keen and serious as the motor park, peppery and deep Like all higher education, continuing J _ confused and desponden ^,1 

exams approach. On the way home I fried. We drive past the palace, education contains two elements, ▼ t UI lll Ul lIlC am ho said in fnvwr of . 


for a, late night lecture to the final Breakfast on beancakes, bought in T n,„ „n u- u A ^ ... ^ „ 

. year students, keen and serious as the motor park, peppery and deep Like ml higher education, continuing fUn 

. exams approach. On the way home I fried. We drive past the palace, f dac ? hoa contains two elements, u U1 lvl LIlC 

: buy. a peppered chicken, grilled over leave the road and take lo the bush, . mng ™ particular skills and tech- ( . .. 

‘k wood fire by the roadside. De- moving across the flat firkl plain, mques, and development of concep- 111|P||pP|llol 
: IIdous. . .. '' from village to isolated village, ex- clanty cnlical thouriit. and con- HI Ivllvv 1/ U«1 

■ ■'A omining the beads of the Shuwa that one can find things out. 1 ■ _ i 

r.wammmmmmm' Arabs. Most of their beads are the f ™ er predominate mOOnll&lltGFS 

- - • same, small. White and nossihlv. nf n a degree in computer science, the 


-.Ildous. ' from village to isolated village, ex- ™ ai ciar Jty. cnucai tnoumit, ana con- 

. omining the beads of the Shuwa SS en £ e that on . e u C . an 

Arabs Most of thfiir . are the The former might well predominate 

; same, small, while and possibly, of ! na d ?8 re *J n c °T pu L e [ scieace - A th ® 

Tuesdav Asian origin. Other? are- locally “her ro® degree in philosophy; And 

J made, glass, from Abuja, near the u student studies, if he 

, Usual lectures and a bit of gentle Niger-Benue confluence. Here and has guided and taught with 
marking but the bulk of my time there we see old trade beads from s pP® th y . ai | d understanding, he 

chasing up the replacement of my Venice and coral beads which we shoukt 8 am lastm 8 satisfaction and 

air-conditioner. Vital in this heat, are assured by the devout, cotne awa ” } ?. ess , of “* own abilities 

Attempt a siesta in the afternoon but from Mecca wh,ch display itself in all that he 

the temperature is I05F so there is At ShilWa where wind and rain subsequently does, 

not much profit in that. Liter, I have exposed acres of pot sherds, School-leavers are normally taking 
umpire po'to and chat witfi’ ihe' Ni- the debris of past ages, we go on , degree as part of their preparation 
genan players about the clubhouse fo °l in search of beads and sure [ or eami ng a Uvins, though they 
we Intend tp build. At night 1 lecture enough, there are those tiny white “ now 0 ^ y we toda^.lhat a 
again. while Carolyn make® pasta and beads again. ...... degree . does not guarantee, ^em a 

.dfapes? It .around the house to dry.! Forced by the lnten$e midday hekt ; ‘ ^ reor - shidents.Too may 


training in particular skills and tech- 
niques, and development of concep- 
tual clarity, critical thought, and con- 


fidence that one can find things out. 
The former might well predominate 
in a degree in computer science, the 


education front 16 to 18 cW « . f 
with even greater force of 
education after 18. The more ^rr. 
and confidence a person h 0 * 1 . 
likely is he to need other and h 


have suffered woret in these cut^ and 1 JU ? Bradfo J d * a PP™ached, or their field of pro- Sir, - In her article 'The education 

some others which got of^verv* Hvhf V ? a if 0r ? of « th V eW En ‘ P^ed study is inter-disciplinary or ™ n ade’ (THES, July 10} Dale 
ty.ty referring to Se hfvSS S' ^ ,sh technological universities won- Offbeat’ and finds no favour in our Spender referred to the British 
hon of cuts to the oerceiSo« U !f der wh y fbey have been selected for well-demarcated system or they may Education Index and its coverage 
unemployed graduates ^d 8 “„n f Ef^“ rIy 2*5 Cu « ts ’„ s ‘? we L at wish complete freedom as to the and indexing policies, 
known g" at each institution H,,Z' Stirling wonder why of ail the other training and the pace of their work. Certainly the material we index is 
the six year period 1974-79°inrhltil f . 8 , u , V ni . vers ' t,es of . a non- A further consideration is age, many from mostly mainstream education 
Unfortunately, for re^nne ui technological nature we have been of the elderly wish to pursue scholar- journals. Articles about education in | 
known to himself he exXL* thl ed 0l ! t II for hai ? h . treatment. We Jy goals but our system does not, on jouma s not solely dedicated to 
one Scottish SerXJ u feeT especially puzzled as m our com- the whole, facilitate or encourage education are more difficult to trace, 

tan most severely n if P aratl '|[ e, y snort history we have such ambitions among the old. We always welcome suggestions for 

H I therefore 2 ^ fir ‘ P roved t0 be 8 . ve J, y viable universit y Fortunately, one can point many new journals to index, and take 

figures for Stirling fnr $£ re,evant become more viable each year as we such people towards highly reputable advice from librarians who have con- 
gestion. (see table! ^ y ,n ,1 j“ ve 4 f rown . t0 a 3 »°°° state univer- ‘alternative colleges’ In the US, many siderab,e knowledge of users' re- 

A comparison of fh<> ca a.... , 4L . ®“XJ l, rough encouragement by the of whom will work with English stu- quirements in educational institutions 


centratc their efforts on those ap- 
plied aieHS which can be justified in 
terms of immediate or short-term 
financial returns. The local auth- 
orities, and to a lesser extent the De- 
partment of Education nnd Science, 
have subscribed to this latter view. 

Logic would possibly lead to a 
quite different conclusion, ff an insti- 
tute is mainly directed towards re- 
search then, surely, it should justify 
that activity by demonstrating the 
value of the results to the society 
which provides the funds. Further- 
more, the urgency of most applied 
research would suggest (hat it should 
be done in institutions which can 
devote manpower and resources to 
achieving rapid results. On the other 
hand, those institutions which carry 
out research as an adjunct to their 
principal activity of teaching - where 
lectures are required to use re- 
search/consultancy or other such ac- 
tivities as a means of keeping their 
knowledge up-to-date, their teaching 
fresh nnd their students competitive 
- might better afford to indulge in 
the slower process of pure research. 

Nearly ten years ago, the major 
provider of university research 
finance, the Science Research Coun- 
cil, set up the first of a series of 
committees to investigate and. advise 
on the special problems of researeh 
and research training in polytechnics. 
Applied research and Industrial col- 
laboration were specially lo be en- 
couraged among young staff, and 
special funds were set aside. Sadly, 
these could not all be disbursed due 
to the dearth of suitable projects, so 
this particular scheme was aban- 


likely Is lie to neeu » 
costly social services. . imS jjl . 
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which will display itself in all that he tage. ft has a social dimension too. philosophy which unde fflJfrft 

1 wind and rain subsequently does. Tlie man or woman who has thus velopment of our splendid p'j ' 

i of pot sherds, School-leavers are normally taking developed his own capacities and his raries, our adult education 
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beads ana sure f or Mrnin g ® living, though they better citizen. If he has a difficult versity. It is n philosophy 

those tipy white k now °uly too well ta<|ay | .that a and demanding job he will show be needed al! tne more i ^ F 

... degree, does not gqarante^^em a greater understanding of its problems ahead. Let us not seek "^1; 

:n$e midday beht C , ; n ¥lL,,i may ;and tb eir .causes. If he has an unde- short-term economies 

ch we drive hack . ve an aim that is primarily voca- mandmg job. he will be less liteiu tn inno-ierm nroblems- A"® 
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figures for Stirling fnr S5 re,eva nt become more viable each year as we such people towards highly reputable advice fro™ librarians who have con- 
questlon. (see tabled y ,n ,1 . ave 4 f rown . t0 a 3 »°°° state univer- ‘alternative colleges’ In the US, many siderable knowledge of users' re- 
A comparison of th«»» fim,- 10118,1 encouragement by the of whom will work with English stu- quirements in educational institutions 

those which Terrv Smith a£ . . . . - dents through their adjunct faculty in throughout the country. Any jour- 

AJIon. Bradford™ hSi J 7* fo f AI though by reason of its status this country. Finding acceptance na,s suggested are considered for in- 
Ohe English unlveraltles vvhich ° wlih ^°a V ?F do “ not have , l ? explain bo[h in Britaln and the US for the elusion incidentally, since 1978, the 
Keele, Save been -iS jC 1 ! ts decisions - it must surely be aware qualifications gained is rather more y ear Da,e Spender took as her exam- 

fe cuts) and Eaqt iLiK. ■ y by now lbal *! owos ^ to its co1 ' °f ® problem, as your correspondent P le > tbe number of journals has in- 
Suss «, Warwick fnHvSf b.’ Ieagues in the individual universities pointe out. but where the seeker cre®« d 195 to 240. 

fte among the Elfish t0 r , ev 5 al tbe cr 1 t f rla by which it wants the learning experience and . As wi th similar indexes the subject 


roughout the country. Any jour* 
ils suggested are considered for in- 
asion. Incidentally, since 1978, the 


which it wants the learnin 
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to abandon our search we drive back H 8 - 6 ! 8 " .l™ thBt I s p , ari ' y v 9“" mandmg job, he will be less likely to long-term problems-. AJJ 
across the flat plains that once used Tkli ° y !? ay , 1 se ^[ nn ^ UTl ' become bored, dissatisfied and care- avoid pricing dn^F. 


to be. the bottom of Lake Chad. 
’WpHnP'cHsit/ . . Carious as to why a group of people 

YYCUnC5>aay 1 are digging Wiih ho^. seemingly at 

.Letters from home brighten up a day uji 001 ' ri . Id «: * h !i bakod ' . F rac ked, 
of marking and administration. Tlie m .. Fr/- ^in^^ dnve . u VCr 

storekeeper refuses to protess mv ! 2 a 1 .? ^ s ’ wat . cb , as 
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2S£S r lhc,r . jbosen less; partly becausp he may find that education out of the jfi [, 

Li. 1 8lde ^ ays |bere is more in Ws job than meets misleading analogies bel** 0 E . 


— 8y „L , Jnjp ?ome new profession, the eye, curtly because he will have 

random, Tn the baked, cracked, ™!* are . many sacb students in other outlets for unused energy and 
«■ »•* 1“ "■» nb Job ». T- and 


nmh-K mv «ih»uik. iui.icuMiuu*, wo waxen as 

mi I bey unearth fish from beneath the 


reniiisltinn nf hilt nnrl ni««c t nr mi, u,lcari " llsl « irom oeneatn the _ " .V7 r . -' 6 yogicB wnue mrure - ne is less likelv to sucr 
of^ce simolv because^ it is “too b° ne_dr y surface. Thcy are lung- fish, continuing to earn their living by to numbing despair or mindless 
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^.Who take advantage of the pos- there will be many such in the'near 
siblllty of studying for. a degree while future - he is less likely to succumb 
continuing to earn their living by to numbing despair or mindless vio- 
full-time work. Incidentally, the term leoce. 1 Vl ° 

part-time student’ has always Surely this is not a domain for a 
!f. ei ?5. d .me singuiarly inappropri- narrow scrutiny of cost-effectiv R np« 
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growth may result from such an edu- are ; in 1978 mere were 37 entries, 

unknOWN PROPOSED REDUCTION catiobal~ programme. under these headings; In 1980 there 

IN STUDENTS ' Despite tne possible abuses in ^ ere 5d - °“ r indexing System allows 

™ ‘alternative education’, which your tbe .indexer to describe an article 

J “ correspondent mentions and which specifically: e.g. a study on careers 

can be encouraged in the US by any advice for girls might conclude that 

5.8 academic' visitor who investigates this tb ? advice exhibited sexist values; 

• b.6 development, as I have, the THES th,s wouId not be indexed as being 

o-b should, I believe, : Inform us more about sexism but as being a study of 

• • _ r.ill.. .U n ..l ' .1 .L. I - .L Ira rDrMK nrlllirta fnr rtirtr 


re merger 


might be shared. The fact that Bris 


aiiuuiu, 4 ucucvc, Jiuumi us more m wmg a aiuujr m 

fully about these changes In the US careers advice for girls, 
system of higher education: Those of 1 would * lko to ma ke it quite dear 
us who will undoubtedly be made that we do not exclude from British 
redundant by our institutions in the Education Index “material wliich 

n«»t fi>ai vmre iii unliu documents existino innrlMlIinmc AnH 


we must 


international who nave a. swimming . . 7TV- 

pool nearby. At home the Maigarat l ° • j L - Ia /? . ro “ d ' 

(nightwatch) catches a four foot c0ns ruct 0J1 can1 P nnd dnnk. beef.- 
West African House Snake. The kids , . , 

hold it and have tfieir photo taken Bill Knight 


West African House Snake. The kids 
hold it and have tfieir photo taken 
before we release it in -the garden. 
Keeps down vermin and is to be 
encouraged says our little book.' 1 
hone it is right. 
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S cafoe n r U ' n aim? M H nt h8S T T raum accessibility, as secoSary 

happy in fl Ws F present t&JSL b ? ® ducat ' on and medical treatment 
1, ., present employment, have become during the lifetime of 

■ nlnumot.. . u.,i? a - y - a y? HO em- the older among us. An educated. 


The author 


head of history 
Basic Studies, i 


bill ties are iimm^- - j wj 
ability, is the dgjj' ? ^ to 

needed is the polib® 1 w ■ 
them together. • 

Robert Bro^ 


'i)r n 'Wure in bUcJbj , . on,y two university schools which are 
^ ny of Uiere h»i?K and ?‘J stoL near onc another- It just happens 
of b ^“u ela t b T^ ' D Glasgow, Edinburgh. Llver- 

to Bristol oSi' 1 ?! pool, Manchester and London, 

f®, follows: . * Wblcb ®bnply reads where there is more than one school, 

. The commiitp- .. . °o]y ° ne is financed through the 

U( * c - 

BiaJJ/i 18 :Possib iUty of cooperation. It. clearly is sensible for schools 

^‘uieciure." that are nearby to cooperate more 


side the state-supported and tradi 
tiotial sector of higher education. 


indexed this is a reflection of what is 


Yours faithfully^ ' published rather than of our policy. 

JOHN SHAW, Yours faithfully, 

Department of Extra-Mural Studies, ROBERT VICKERS, 

University of Manchester. 


schools .. 

s more Correction 


Editor, 

British Education Index. 
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depament of ^ 1 ^- ■- 

history at Blrkbec ^ 
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Un lvershl l i nc6 , in the letter to Bath lban they .have done in the past and The j ett?r from D . E Muddiman Utters for mtbUcation should a,rtu» 

I ffife the wording. * us «P loit tbeir J olnt stren « tbs - president of Birkbeck College stu- 

JJfanj ^ c^ Hs^jrecl that this Yours faithfully, dentsV union, (W^ July I7) should as short as possible cuief written on 

*Nd -each IaSS? 1 - Jt iay| . that we IVOR SMITH, . have read ... [BirkbeckJ college ex- one side of the paper. The editor 

'tattoo* -jy* . WfefrtHy at our Professor of Architecture, University ists mainly ,to provide part-time reserves the right to cut or amend 

. _ . lD see what in due course of Bristol. education", . . . th?m if necessary. 


as short as possible and written on 
one side of the paper. The editor 
reserves the rigkt to cut or amend 
them if necessary. 


“? 1 doned. The SRE’s new polytechnics 
- e j panel now reviews and advises on 
the council's policies in relation to 
15 the poltechnics. Meanwhile, funds 
n remain available through the normal 
n SRC routes, but cooperative awards 
0 are seen as being particularly suit- 
able to the needs of the polytechnics. 
r It Is good to see that SRC is not 
’ blinkered in its view of polytechnic 
" research and that it also provides 
substantial support for many so- 
5 called pure research projects. The 
* SSRC and other research councils 
- have also given encouragement. 

‘ Local authorities, with the back- 
ing of the DES, also support re- 
search with the provision of funds 
for readerships, research assistant/ 

. demonstrator posts and for equipment 
’ and materials. The salary scale for 
; research assistants now lies in the 
[ range £4,386 to £6.141. Inevitably, 
the variable gap which exists be- 
; tween these salaries and the SRC 
and SSRC research students' grant 
generates concern and discontent. 

The prevailing attitude is that re- 
search is extra to the normal duties 
of polytechnic academic staff. Allow- 
ances against contact hours for re- 
search activity and supervision must 
generally be agreed against a back- 
ground of increasing teaching loads. 
Furthermore, since the proportion of 
senior academic posts in polytechnics 
25 per ant), Is poor compared 
with that in the universities (40 per 
cent), there Is little incentive to 
undertake research. Better promo- 
tion prospects should be available in 
polytechnics. More should also be 
done - and the CNAA must take a 
primary role - to coerce those re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
)oly technics into creating a more 
Favourable climate for the prosecu- 
tion of research and to encourage 
and reward successful scholarly activ- 
ities among llielr staff. 

Neil Macfarlane 

The author is chairman of the Re- 
search Panel of the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers. 



